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sures him “perfect” marks in neatness. 
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grime of daily work. 
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moves all stains, 

softens the sKin, 

and aids its nat- 

ural changes. 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


Dr. Robert Simpson Woodward, who 
succeeds Dr. D. C. Gilman as President 
of the Carnegie Institu- 


Robert tution, has been engaged 
Simpson in advanced scientific 
Woodward. work ever since 1872, 


when he became engineer 
of the United States Lake Survey. The 
fact that Dr. Woodward is severely 
scientific in his professional work has led 
many persons to suppose that the Car- 
negie Institution under his headship will 
be most inhospitable toward projects in- 
volving research or creative activity in 
the sphere of letters, of art, and of arch- 
zology. Those who have the privilege of 
a close acquaintance with the new presi- 
dent know how thoroughly mistaken is 
such a view as this. Dr. Woodward, 
to be sure, in many of his written and 
published utterances has delighted to say 
good things at the expense of the literary 
profession and of a certain kind of classi- 
cal scholarship. He has, no doubt, at 
times resented what seemed to him a spe- 
cies of intellectual arrogance on the part 
of the humanists—those whom he has 
wittily described as “mistaking a part of 
archeology for the whole of education.” 
As a matter of fact, however, his shafts 
are always solely directed against pre- 
tence and sham; for no one has a keener 
sympathy than he with whatever is fine 
and true in the world of ideals. Had he 
not become by choice a physicist and 
astronomer, he might have been a very 
distinguished man of letters. He is the 
master of a singularly lucid, pungent, and 


epigrammatic style, which sparkles with 
memorable phrases and happy figures of 
speech, while the extent of his reading 
is made evident by his easy command of 
felicitous quotations. It is not without 
significance that his first official act in 
connection with the Carnegie Institution 
was to approve a very liberal grant of 
money to the schools for classical study 
in Rome and Athens—the first instance, 
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if we remember rightly, of any recogni- 
tion by the Institution of the claims of 
arts and letters. 


Reading the other day Dr. Weir 
Mitchell’s fine novel Constance Trescot, 
we happened to notice on 

F the title-page, after the 
eet name of the author, the 
letters M.D., the badge 
of his profession. This 
led us by a transition of thought to regret 
that Dr. Mitchell has nowhere utilised 
for the purposes of fiction some of the 
experiences which he has doubtless had in 
the practice of medicine. When you 
come to think of it, it must be that the 
note-books of almost every physician 
teem with strangely curious facts which 
cast light into the innermost recesses of 
human nature; for no one, not even the 
clergyman or the lawyer, comes so inti- 
mately into contact with the secrets of 
humanity. And yet how few novels have 
ever been written upon themes suggested 
by the physician’s knowledge! In Eng- 
lish, at least, one can sum up the list 
almost upon the fingers of one hand. 
There is, for example, Dr. Samuel War- 
ren’s Diary of a London Physician; and 
there is Elsie Venner; by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes—a book which one of his friends 
described as “a medicated novel.” Smol- 
lett and Goldsmith, who were both 
physicians of a sort, casually utilised in 
fiction some of their medical information. 
Practically, however, here is a great field 
which still remains unworked, serving 
as an illustration of the old Italian max- 
im, Che lo sa non scrive, che lo scrive 
non sa. This, however, does not apply to 
Dr. Weir Mitchell, who both knows and 
and who can also write. Perhaps Conan 
Doyle has done the most to show the 
possibilities of this new source of fiction, 
although he has thus far confined him- 
self to the sphere of the short story. 
There are, however, three tales in his 
volume Round the Red Lamp which are 
very powerful. One is the gruesome 
tragedy of a victim of hereditary disease ; 
another tells of the medical lecturer who, 
in illustrating before his clinic the meth- 
ods of diagnosing a case of locomotor 
ataxia, finds to his horror that he himself 
is smitten by that terrible disease. The 


Novels. 


third is the story of a somewhat free- 
living physician upon whom a jealous 
husband takes a frightful revenge by 
tricking him into performing an opera- 
tion whereby he removes with his knife 
the upper lip of the woman whom he has 
wronged. We offer this hint to the medi- 
cal fraternity, and we hope that it may 
be productive of concrete results. In 
fact, we should very much like to read 
a good medical novel written by a master 


hand. 
- 


It is a rare playwright whose talent for 
stagecraft is supplemented by any small 
graces. Read, for exam- 
Published ple, any one of the three 
Plays of plays recently published 
Mr. Jones. in book form by Mr. Hen- 
ry Arthur Jones—Mrs. 
Dane’s Defence, Rebellious Susan and 
The Adventures of Jane. The lines are 
devoid of wit or fancy or any kind of elo- 
quence. The persons have no personal 
qualities. Mrs. Dane is an uninteresting 
woman; the eminent lawyer who finally 
exposes her is a ponderous bore, and 
every other character is the merest dum- 
my. You watch them as you watch a 
game, and the game is so good a one, 
the outcome so well concealed and the 
suspense so artfully prolonged, that the 
play can even be read with a certain in- 
interest. They illustrate admirably what 
can be accomplished by sheer artifice. 


x 


With a good deal of interest and curi- 
osity we awaited the appearance of 
“Fagan,” the much trum- 

peted story by Mr. Row- 

“Fagan.” land Thomas, to which 
the judges of the Collier 

competition awarded the 

first prize of five thousand dollars. When 
we read “Fagan” we were not disap- 
pointed nor were we profoundly im- 
pressed. For some months it has been 
generaily known among magazine people 
that this winning story had been rejected 
by two magazines before being sent in at 
the last moment to the competition. The 
idea seemed to be that the joke was, there- 
fore, on the magazines in question. But 
this is not entirely the case. There are 
a great many sound reasons on which 
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editors might base their rejection of the 
story. We are firmly convinced that it 
would not have stood one chance in ten 
thousand of acceptance by The Century 
} 





SIGNORA DELEDDA, WHOSE NOVEL, “AFTER 
THE DIVORCE,” IS REVIEWED ELSEWHERE IN THIS 
NUMBER 


Magazine, for instance, had it found its 
way to the authors of that periodical at 
a time when the editors needed short 
stories. And this is said in disparage- 
ment neither of The Century's editorial 
judgment nor of “Fagan.” After reading 
the tale it is very easy to understand the 
difference of opinion among the judges 
and Senator Lodge’s vigorous disclaimer 
of responsibility for the award of the first 
prize. “Fagan” is undoubtedly a -good 
story, a story a great deal above the aver- 
age, but we shall probably find that 
among the forty or fifty stories accepted 
there are eight or ten of which the same 
can be said. In a little editorial chat 
about the competition, Mr. Norman Hap- 
good, alluding to the fact that Boston was 
in evidence somehow or other in the three 
prize-winning stories, and that two of 
them were written by graduates of Har- 
vard University, waves the crimson with 
enthusiasm and pronounces the out- 
come “a triumph for old Cambridge and 
its standards.” Mr. Thomas undoubtedly 
acquired many bits of interest and valu- 
able information in the neighbourhood of 
Harvard Square, but we do not think that 
even Mr. Hapgood, if he will sit down 
and look at the matter soberly, will long 
maintain seriously that there is any rela- 
tion between “Fagan” and the Cambridge 
curriculum. 


Another word in the long standing dis- 
pute between authors and the artists who 


illustrate their books 
Anthony’s may be based on the illus- 
Wedding tration which forms. the 
Clothes. frontispiece of Grace S. 


Richmond’s The Indif- 
ference of Juliet. The frontispiece de- 
picts a marriage ceremony. The text 
tells us that Anthony, the hero and bride- 
groom, did not appear in the attire in 
which most men are married by a bishop. 
“In his white clothes, surrounded as he 
was by men in frock coats, he was assur- 
edly the most unconventional bridegroom 
that had ever been seen.” In the picture 
we search in vain for this figure. There 
is a groom, but he is in the most con- 
ventional of wedding attires. The man 
in white is missing. 





GRACE S. RICHMOND 


The extraordinary voyages on which 
the late Jules Verne sent his heroes were 
in striking contrast to the 
orderly regularity and dis- 
like of any kind of change 
which marked his ownlife. 
It was all very well for 
him to start one of his characters on a trip 


The Late 
Jules Verne. 
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to the South Pole or to the centre of the 
earth or to the moon, but for himself he 
vastly preferred the material comforts of 
his home at Amiens. He never travelled 
much, and during the last twelve years 
of his life he rarely went out of doors, 
thoroughly content only when surrounded 
by his books and his carefully arranged 
papers. The slightest variation from the 
even tenor of his existence he regarded 
with horror. When he was a younger 
man he used occasionally to divert him- 
self by going out on the English Channel 
for short trips in a sailboat. Also, he took 
a keen and hard-working interest in the 
municipal affairs of Amiens, and served 
for a long time in the city council. But 
of later years it was only once in a while 
that he ventured to leave his home and 
to take his walk leaning on the arm of a 
friend. Nevertheless, almost to the end 
he was producing his two books a year 
and selling them for ten thousand francs 
each. 
¥ 

A very remarkable feature of the work 
of Jules Verne has been the manner in 
which many of his most extravagant 
dreams have been realised by modern 
science and enterprise. When his most 
widely known book, The Tour of the 
World in Eighty Days, was written, it 
was frankly a venture into the realms of 
the improbable, and yet now the record 
of Mr. Fogg may be broken by any tour- 
ist who will sit down and devote an hour 
to studying the railroad time tables and 
steamship sailings. Four or five years 
ago a French writer undertook to show 
how some of the most extraordinary of 
Jules Verne’s prophecies regarding travel 
and scientific achievements had already 
been realised or were on the eve of realisa- 
tion. No Arctic explorer has as yet 
reached the Pole, as did the Captain Hat- 
teras of fiction, but all of them, following 
in his footsteps, have more or less ap- 
proached it. Some of the adventures 
which befell Nansen read like pages torn 
out of the Sphinx des Glaces and The 
Pays des Fourrures. As for Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, the 
submarine boat has become so much a 
fact that it is no longer regarded with any 
degree of curiosity, while the modern 
cannon with a range of ten or fifteen 


miles, the melinite shells and the aérial 
torpedoes are easily the equivalents of the 
fanciful cannonades of The Five Hundred 
Millions of the Begum. 

. 


The French writer in question laid 
special stress on Five Weeks in a Balloon, 
which he held to be the best of the hun- 
dred books from Jules Verne’s fruitful 
pen. “Two epic Englishmen, accompanied 
by Joe, a servant of the same stamp, 
attempted to go across Africa in a bal- 
loon. To be sure, they had not found 
out the secret of steering balloons, but 
they put their faith in their star and in 
the atmospheric currents. Convinced 
that they had only to seek in the vertical 
plane the one among the many super- 
posed and contradictory aérial currents 
which would lead them in the right direc- 
tion, they constructed an aérostat, and 
off they went. Starting from Zanzibar, 
they soared, after many dramatic twists 
and turns, above the solid mass of Kil- 
mandjaro, over the country of the Nyam- 
Nyams, above Lake Tchad and the 
Kong Mountains, and at last reached 
some point in French Senegambia.” 


4 


“The whole story bears a singular re- 
semblance to a piece of literary insanity, 
and the few pontiffs who deigned to cast 
their eyes over the bdok hastened to con- 
clude, with a disdainful grimace, that 
such things happen only in romances. 
Well, I beg a thousand pardons of the 
pontiffs, but, besides M. Henri de la 
Vaulx, who is getting ready to jump 
over the Mediterranean, I know three 
good Frenchmen, three distinguished 
officers, MM. Hourst, Léo Dex and 
Dibos, who are ready to attempt the 
aérial trip across the Dark Continent on 
an absolutely similar plan, with the ex- 
ception of a few minor details. It even 
seems to me that the Municipal Council 
of Paris has subsidised the enterprise. 
At any rate, if it has refused to do so, 
it has done wrong. There is not one of 
Jules Verne’s works, even the Voyage 
au Centre de la Terre—the most extraor- 
dinary of them all—which has not been 
taken up and seriously discussed. We 
were even on the point of seeing that one 
realised in the form of a well a kilometre 
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and a half deep, at the late Exposition, 
under the auspices of an emulator of 
Jules Verne, M. André Laurie, alias 
Paschal Grousset. The latter, moreover, 
had only appropriated and reduced the 
grand conception of an Argentine doctor, 
M. J. J. Martinez, who dreamed of noth- 
ing less than piercing the world through 
and through.” 





Even among those who knew him well 
during the last two or three years of his 
life, there were very few 


G. W. Carryl persons who are aware 
as a that the late Guy Wet- 
Caricaturist. more Carryl possessed 


gifts as an artist which 
might have won him high reputation had 
he ever seriously turned his hand to cari- 
cature. But most of his sketching was 
done in his Paris days, among the scenes 
which he depicted in Zut and The Trans- 
gression of Andrew Vane. He drew 
merely for the amusement of himself 
and of his friends and for the expression 
of the whim or humour of the moment. 
The accompanying caricature of his own 
features is typical, and anyone who knew 
him personally will be struck by the mar- 
vellous comic likeness. It was presented 
by Mr. Carryl to Mr. George Barr Baker, 
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an. American journalist in Paris, and 
underneath the sketch was written: 


I butcher thus for you, my lad, 
The handwork of my Maker: 

And then this dedication add— 
“The Butcher to the Baker!’ 


x 


In the North American Review for 
April, Mr. Henry James has begun the 
narrative of his Ameri- 

can adventures under 
i the title of New England: 
An Autumn Impression. 
The extracts from it in 
the newspapers do not give a fair notion 
of its character, and it may be useful to 
the general reader if we summarise as 
clearly as possible some of the more 
striking incidents of his visit, as thus 
far recorded. In the first place, he 
“emerged” at Hoboken “from the com- 
paratively assured order of the great 
berth of the ship,” but almost immedi- 
ately found himself floating in “a kind 
of fluidity of appreciation—a mild, warm 
wave that broke over the succession of 
aspects and objects according to some 
odd inward rhythm.” He floated in that 
wave for two days and then achieved the 
“last pleasantness.” He was now in an 
orchard all his own, “counting, over- 
head, the apples of gold.” “Heavy with 
fruit in particular was the whole spread- 
ing bough that rustled above me during 
an afternoon, a very wonderful afternoon, 
that I spent in being ever so wisely 
driven, driven further and further, into 
the large lucidity of—well, of what else 
shall I call it but the New Jersey con- 
dition?” And so’ he reached Long 
Branch, where there was gold dust_in 
the air and where the good people practi- 
cally admitted, and without any shade of 
embarrassment: “We are only instal- 
ments, symbols, stop-gaps ; expensive as 
we are, we have nothing to do with con- 
tinuity, responsibility, transmission.” 
For twenty minutes he had been in doubt 
as to “what New Jersey might ‘connote,’” 
but he learned it at Long Branch. It 
connoted “the expensive as a power by 
itself, a power unguided, undirected, 
practically unapplied, really exerting it- 
self in a void that could make it no re- 
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sponse, that had nothing—poor, gentle, 
patient, rueful, but altogether helpless 
void !—to offer in return.” Soon after- 
wards he woke up in the New Hampshire 
Mountains. There his head was turned 
for the moment by the naturalness of the 
scenery. Then, oh! the ugliness of the 
farms, due to the suppression of the two 
great factors of the familiar English 
landscape, the squire and the parson’— 


Perpetually, inevitably, moreover, as the 
restless analyst wandered, the eliminated thing 
par excellence was the thing most absent to 
the sight—and for which, oh! a thousand times, 
the small sybstitutes, the mere multiplications 
of the signs of theological enterprise, of the 
complexion and on the scale of commercial and 
industrial enterprise had no attenuation worth 
mentioning. . . . The ugliness—one pounced, 
indeed, on this as on a talisman for the future— 
was the so complete abolition of forms; if with 
so little reference to their past, present or 
future possibility, they could be said to have 
been even so much honoured as to be abolished. 
The pounce, at any rate, was for a guiding 
light, effectual ; the guiding light worked to the 
degree of seeming at times positively to save 
the restless analyst from madness. 


Here we must leave him till the next 
number, saved from mental ruin by that 
pounce, but still somewhat shaken and 
dazed and by no means out of danger. 


- 


The London Academy, having pre- 
viously announced important changes, 
appeared on March 11th 
without its familiar blue 
ne cover and with rather 
more news notes and a 
wider scope than for- 
merly. It opened with some general 
remarks on journalism, pointing to the 
reviving interest in first-class weekly 
newspapers and to the reaction from the 
personal tone and license that the corrupt- 
ing influence of American journalism had 
fostered in the British press. American 
influence has shown itself, says the 
Academy, in a revolt against formal lan- 
guage and an effort to be vivid, pictorial, 
and colloquial. There has been a ten- 
dency to encourage writers:to be as ego- 
tistic as possible. 


Journalism. 


No doubt, says the Academy, the journal- 
ists themselves try to dignify their work by 
calling it impressionism, but it is impres- 
sionism run mad. Now that a serious 
attempt is being made to resuscitate the 
glories of the best class of English news- 
paper, it will probably be discovered that 
herein lay the great error. Let any one 
take an essay written in the old style with 
intentness on the subject and not on the 
writer and compare it with the compositions 
common now in almost every newspaper 
wherein liver plays as large a part as indi- 
viduality and the decay will be apparent. 


Whether this implies repentance for a 
cover too blue and for contents too pic- 
torial and egotistic we cannot say, but 
if it does, the Academy accuses its past 
unjustly. It has been singularly guiltless 
in these respects, and such self-reproach 
seems morbid, reminding us a little of 
Charles Lamb’s solemn Quaker, who con- 
fessed in tears at meeting that he “had 
been a wit in his youth.” Nor does it 
seem to fit the state of weekly journalism 
in general, which at present is more in 
need of men with some natural gift for 
their calling than of any sort of stylistic 
or linguistic policy. It is madness to be 
forever debating the question whether 
journalism fails for lack of form or for 
lack of substance when every reader 
suffers from the lack of both. It is not a 
law of nature that a man is as deep as he 
is dull or as witty as he is shallow. It is 
hard to say which is worse—the light 
weekly journalism with its straining for 
phraseological smartness and its awful 
tussles with wit and humour, or the 
serious sort with its inanimate verbosity, 
but we may be certain that no country 
or formula, no “American influence” or 


‘ “academic” or “impressionistic” war- 


crys account for these sad extremes. 


Z 


Speaking of phraseological stress and 
strain, we cannot forbear to quote a pas- 
sage from a recent article on Gorky, 
which probably illustrates what the 
Academy had in mind. It happens to be 
American, but we have read things in 
English periodicals just as tremendous, 
though perhaps not quite so alliterative. 


ee 
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Gorky’s gospel is something like this: We 
are riveted to the rotten, and the chief end 
of life is to know how to gild the nail-heads. 
We are battered beatitudes and godless 
gods. Our weaknesses are called virtues; 
our cringings tact. Caliban is thrust into 
the coal-bin, while Ariel with sen-sen 
breath, reeking in an atmosphere of me- 
phitic boudoir odours, strums the “Rock of 
Ages” on the parlour piano. We are ruled 
by an aristocracy of asses. A pusillanimous 
and purblind pietism—with a copy of Rabe- 
lais secreted under its belt—sits in the 
saddle. Milk and water is called ether. We 
live on pound cake, dress in pinafores and 
wear bibs. Faugh! 


z 


An English critic of the stage accuses 
his brethren of laying down the rule that 
it is necessary to be silly 
in writing about silly 
things. “He says that he 
at least will not be bound 
by it. He will continue 
to apply his common sense to the foolish 
plays he happens to see, and he declines 
to enter into the spirit of the thing, if 
by that is meant going down on all fours 
with the public. This is very laudable, 
and it makes every lazy bone in our body 
ache to think what a life he will have of 
it. His cleverness will be a grievous 
burden to him, and his restless and irri- 
tated intellect will goad him to exertions 
far beyond his strength. For he may not 
simply classify a trivial play and let it 
go. He must show wherein it is trivial, 
and why the plot is not a plot, and how 
nothing could so happen in real life, and 
why the characters are nullities. In a 
vacuum he must catalogue all the things 
he misses. It is a painful and, we believe, 
a needless office. There is nothing to be 
gained, for example, in lingering over 
the dramatic deficit revealed in Mr. Paul 
Potter’s Nancy Stair recently produced 
in New York with Miss Mannering 
striving vainly in the title rdle. In 
dramatising the novel, sometimes the 
sequence is lost and sometimes the sense 
forgotten, but there is the murder, and 
the trial scene, and the poetry of Robert 
Burns, and above all the curtseying, 
bridling heroine of stock historical fic- 


Commonplace 
Plays. 
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tion. It is all mere noise and moving 
pictures. 

The Prince Consort, adapted from the 
French, lost any felicities of dialogue it 
“The Prince may have had, and there 
Consort” and aS scarcely enough sub- 
Mrs. Fiske’s stance left to hold the 
Plays. attention. The Queen 

of Corconia loves her 
husband, the Prince, but not enough to 
give him the least share in the govern- 
ment or to listen to his advice. She in- 
sists on his implicit obedience, and even 
constrains him by force. He leaves her, 
and she is too proud to call thim back, 
but finding the throne endangered by a 
revolution, the Prince, who is loved by 
the people, returns to aid her in the crisis. 
He is then about to go away again, but 
she breaks down, amends the constitution 
decree at her royal will and gives him 
equal authority with herself. Blessed 
with fancy, the playwright might have 
made it a pleasing comedy, with humour, 
a good burlesque, but being a forthright, 
theatrical person intent only on making 
things happen, he found no means of 
charming away the sense of unreality. 
It was too slight a tale for so bald a tell- 
ing. It is characteristic of the new plays 
during the latter part of this season that 
while differing in plots, carpentry, prob- 
lems and purposes, the style in which they 
are written is all of a piece. To be sure, 
some of them are effective enough for the 
moment. Mrs. Fiske, for instance, re- 
cently presented three one-act plays of 
her own which were by no means de- 
ficient in theatrical horror and pathos. 
In one, an elderly husband commits sui- 
cide in an unobtrusive and apparently 
accidental way that his young wife may 
be united with her lover. In another, a 
drunken brute stabs his mistress to death; 
and in a third an impoverished family 
keep their blind old grandfather in igno- 
rance of their poverty till by shrewd 
strategy he finds it out. We are always 
chicken-hearted in a theatre, and situa- 
tions of this sort are apt to move us even 
if handled conventionally. They give the 
players a chance. Mr. Mason was very 
drunk and very brutal. Miss Eliscu was 
admirable as ‘the sullen, desperate, ill- 
used mistress. Mr, Arliss was sufficiently 
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pitiful and fragile. But in the plays the curtain they were as dim to the mind 
themselves there was not a trace of origi- as an item in a newspaper or a conversa- 
nality, and five minutes after the fall of tion overheard in a tenement house. 





“THE PRINCE CONSORT” 


BEN WEBSTER W. H. THOMPSON AS ELLIS JEFFREYS 
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MRS. FISKE’S THREE PLAYS 
“THE EYES OF THE HEART” 
“THE LIGHT OF ST. AGNES” 


’ 


“THE ROSE’ 








THE SPANISH STAIRS 


(It will be recalled that the house in which Keats died ad- 


joins the Spanish Stairs in Rome. 


It has been proposed to re- 


move the fountain below them in the piazza to make more room 


for the tramway.) 


Rome, symbol of all change, oh change not here! 
Thou, ever avid of beauty,—who shall say 
Thou hast forsworn it in a vain display 
And blare of discord, as though eager ear 

Listening for nightingale heard chanticleer ? 

Oh, leave these sunny stairs, that float and stray 
From fountain blithe and flowers’ rich array 
To beckoning bells and chanting nuns anear. 


Of all the dead that loved them, hear that voice 
Whose sorrow and last silence once they knew, 
Whose spirit guards them with his flaming theme, 


The immortal joy of beauty. 


Oh, rejoice, 


And stay thy hand: that future ages, too, 
By them may mount to heaven, like Jacob in his dream. 


Piazza di Spagna, 
St. Agnes’ Eve, 1903. 


Robert Underwood Johnson. 
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A Winan: the forgotten ro- 
. fa mance of a fascinating 
§ and unhappy woman who 
a was once the admiration 





wof the most exclusive 
# London society, is at 
= seal! mand’ present particularly time- 





- “for it is also the true history of The 
Marriage of William Ashe. 

When incident after incident is re- 
peated, when all the characters bear the 
same relation to each other, the analogy 
ceases to be accidental, and the tribute 
paid to the inventive powers of the author 
becomes centred in her skill at transmuta- 
tion. The groundwork of the real story 
is so interesting, the actors so celebrated, 
belonging as they do to the greatest of 
England’s historic houses, that the read- 
ers of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s latest 
novel may be interested in the bare narra- 
tive of this tragedy of three, even though 


divested of her charm of style and psycho- 
logical insight. 
In 1812, when Lord Byron, after the 


publication of Childe Harold, “awoke one 
day to find himself famous” and the 
sought-after lion of fashionable drawing- 


rooms, one of the gayest of the young 
married women and ‘the leader of what 
might be called the “smart set” of the 
period, was Lady Caroline Lamb. To 
this position, besides every natural ad- 
vantage of beauty and talent, she was 
entitled by her family connection. Di- 
rectly descended through her mother, 
Lady Bessborough, from Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough, she was the niece of the 
beautiful Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire, by whom she had been brought up, 
or allowed to grow up, at Devonshire 
House, the headquarters for the most 
famous men in the Whig party, Burke, 
Sheridan, Fitzpatrick, all collected around 
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their leader, Charles James Fox, under 
the standard and with the watch-cry of 
Freedom and Patriotism. 

After a childhood strangely neglected 
and as strangely spoiled and indulged, 
this impulsive and untrained genius (for 
in many ways she merited that title) had 
developed into a brilliant woman, with an 
originality and independence of thought 
and action which made her even more 
marked because of the dull convention- 
ality of the social epoch in which she 
lived, which was complained of by every 
traveller who visited England. It was 
not surprising that, having been under 
the influence of Devonshire House, she 
should have been, at the early age of thir- 
teen, a precocious politician, who drank 
“To the health of Fox and confusion to 
the Tories” in bumpers of milk, or that 
she should have cherished a romantic 
attachment to a youth who was a friend 
of Fox and of liberty, whose poems she 
had read and whom she had never seen, 
William Lamb, the son and heir of the 
first Lord Melbourne and of that clever 
and beautiful Lady Melbourne whose 
tact and discretion made her the confidante 
and adviser of the stupid sons of George 
the Third. 

When Lady Caroline Ponsonby, 
“Caro,” as she was intimately known, met 
this Prince Charming, who was an habitué 
of all the Whig drawing-rooms which she 
herself frequented, there developed a 
mutual love between the calm, elegant, 
philosophical youth and the capricious 
and fascinating girl. ‘““When I did see 
him, could I change?” she asked. “He 
was beautiful, far the cleverest person 
then about, the most daring in his opin- 
ions and independence.” He proposed, 
but with the candour which was one of 
the finest and most dominant traits in her 
character, she refused him on the ground 
of her temper, which she had never been 
taught to control, and which with a sort 
of Cassandra-like prescience she pos- 
sessed she felt would make a fatal ele- 
ment for unhappiness when combined 
with his passionate though noble qualities. 
The beauty which William Lamb retained 
beyond middle age was marked by firm- 
ness and nobility. He was unselfish, gen- 
erous and sincere, and even too easy tem- 
pered and indolent, “the beau ideal of an 
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Epicurean philosopher combined with a 
Christian statesman,” some one said of 
him. Adoring him as she did, Lady 
Caroline could not resist him when he 
again proposed. The course of true love 
ran smoothly for these two young people, 
who were dowered with every gift—for- 
tune, youth and rank. 

Their wedding in London in June, 
1805, was one of the events of the season, 
even distracting attention momentarily 
from the acting of young Rocius, a boy 
of twelve over whom fashionable, never 
humorous, London went mad, though he 
acted the part of a lover to a heroine, Mrs. 
St. Leger, who was six feet high, “a 
wretched automaton of a boy,” wrote the 
Earl of Aberdeen two years later when 
the rage had died away. “And so they 

















LADY CAROLINE LAMB 


were married, she very nervous and his 
manner to her very tender and consider- 
ate.” People showered jewels and pres- 
ents on the bride, as they do at this day. 
The Duke of Devonshire gave her the 
wedding gown, one of the high-waisted, 
scant, semi-classical garments ; the Duch- 
ess her veil of rare old lace, in which with 
her slender figure, golden hair and brown 
eyes she must have looked very lovely, 
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and they drove away in the dusk of the 
spring evening to Lord Melbourne’s 
country seat, Brocket Hall, in Hertford- 
shire, near London, to pass the honey- 
moon. 

But as life did not end, at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, any more 
than it does now at the altar, except in 
the three-volume novels over which our 
grandmothers used to weep, we find the 
young married couple established some 
years later at Melbourne House with all 
their earlier traits accentuated, and hold- 
ing in them incipient possibilities of com- 
ing disaster. 

William Lamb, with his easy-going 
philosophy, absorbed in classic literature 
and in the Parliamentary road to prefer- 
ment in the Whig party, which eventually 
led him to the Premiership under Queen 
Victoria, was only too careless of the 
deeper needs of his brilliant wife. One 
son had been born to them, a beautiful, 
gentle boy, in whom their hopes were 
centred, but who, after having convul- 
sions, became the victim of some mental 
blight, an apathy which was almost, 
though not quite, idiocy. 

Lady Caroline took part in all the gay- 
eties of her circle and station, and she had 
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resumed the studies of her girlhood, for 
she was no senseless butterfly of fashion. 
Despite her neglected education, she had, 
with an insatiable curiosity for knowl- 
edge, learned Greek and Latin so that she 
could recite one of Sappho’s odes in the 
original. From childhood she had written 
poetry. French and Italian she spoke 
fluently, painting came easily to her, and 
her letters to her friends were usually 
embellished with fantastic and descriptive 
designs. Besides these pursuits, Lady 
Caroline threw herself with the intensity 
which marked her temperament into all 
the amusements of her coterie. Mel- 
bourne House, Whitehall, where the 
middle apartment had been fitted up for 
them, became the rendezvous where the 
most fashionable set in London rallied 
around the delightful young couple, Lady 
Melbourne’s mature and diplomatic gra- 
ciousness acting as a foil to the impulsive, 
freakish originality of her daughter-in- 
law, who was always to be relied upon to 
relieve the stupidity of every social func- 
tion by doing or saying the unusual thing, 
without ever lapsing into vulgarity or 
malice. Lady Caroline’s kindliness was 
such that even when her troubles were 
heaviest she never bore ill-will to those 
whom she had very good reason to con- 
sider, if not her enemies, at least her harsh 
and unsympathetic critics. Having no pa- 
tience with the trite interchange about 
weather and health, she usually dashed 
into the middle of a conversation which 
was full of sudden contrasts—gay, senti- 
mental, now profound, then childishly 
amusing. 

She was one evening dancing with a 
timid young curate, and suddenly shocked 
him by saying: 

“Gueth how many pairs of stockings I 
have on.” 

Covered with confusion, he could not 
or would not venture to surmise. 

“Sixth,” she laughed, holding up a 
dainty and slender ankle in the scant, 
short frock of the period. 

At this time Lady Caroline was at the 
height of her prestige. She was not tall, 
slight in form (“too d thin,’ Byron, 
with characteristic coarseness, afterward 
told Medwin, although William Lamb, 
whose taste was more refined, said that 
she had a beautiful figure), with the then 
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fashionable short “crop” of golden curls, 
a fair skin, and large hazel eyes, capable 
of varied expression. But her greatest 
charm was a musical, soft lisp, or rather 
a slight drawl, common to all “the Devon- 
shire House set.” 

Fond of books as she was, it was only 
natural that she should have as friends 
two of the most well-known literary men 
of the day, who were also—unusual at 
that time—well received in the fashion- 
able drawing-rooms, Tom Moore, “the 
Erin spark,” the vivacious, sentimental 
little Irishman whose songs struck so re- 
sponsive a chord in the tender hearts of 
the titled dames that they left the room 
sobbing, and the banker poet, Samuel 
Rogers, cynical and bitter of tongue and 
kind in deeds. 

It was Rogers who loaned her the ad- 
vance copy of Childe Harold, then being 
privately circulated and much talked 
about, and which had been written by a 
young nobleman quite unknown to Lon- 
don society, and about whom the town 
was agog for information, for it was 
whispered that he was handsome and the 
hero of mysterious and shocking adven- 
tures in the Orient. 

She sat up all night reading the manu- 
script, and was thrilled by the ease of 
versification, the restless sadness in which 
she seemed to see a kindred spirit. 

“T must hear him,” she said to Rogers 
the next time he called. “I am dying to 
know him.” 

“He has a club foot and bites his nails,” 
was Rogers’s caustic comment. 

“Tf he is as ugly as AZsop I must know 
him,” was the impetuous reply. 

The time came some months later, after 
the publication of the poem in February, 
1812, when it was received with universal 
admiration, which was extended to its 
author, who became the lion of the draw- 
ing-room, a position to which he, who had 
never before moved in fashionable circles, 
was by no means averse. All the women, 
to use a phrase of the time, were “fling- 
ing their heads at him,” for, together 





with the mystery that attached itself to 
him, he had great beauty. He was young, 
pale and melancholy looking, with blue- 
gray eyes, black lashes, auburn hair, a 
curved, scornful mouth and a voice so 
sweet that a child at a house he visited 
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described him as “the gentleman who 
talked music.” Fatal charms for a woman 
of Lady Caroline’s temperament ! 

One night at a rout at Lady Westmore- 
land’s, where he was surrounded by a 
circle of high-born female admirers, she 
was led up to him by her hostess, a fact 
which gives an idea of the homage paid 
to him at this time. Lady Caroline, to 
use her own words, “felt the power that 
being must have for her not then, but ever- 
more.” A presentiment of evil to follow 
came to her. Without bowing, she turned 
on her heel and walked away, and that 
night she wrote in her journal, “Mad, 
bad and dangerous to know.” But the 
fatality which interlaced their fates was 
not to be overcome. 

A few days passed. She was at Hol- 
land House, which had succeeded Devon- 
shire House as the rendezvous for Whig 
statesmen and the most celebrated literary 
men of the day. Lord Byron was an- 
nounced. Lady Holland, that autocratic 
and imperious hostess, said : 

“T must present Lord Byron to you.” 

“That offer was made to you before. 
May I ask why you refused?” Lord 
Byron asked. 

Piqued and interested in this charming 
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and original queen of the inner circle of 
fashion to which he aspired, Byron re- 
quested permission to call. 

The next day he called at Melbourne 
House. 

Lady Caroline, who was entertaining 
Rogers and Moore, had been for one of 
those wild rides in which she delighted, 
through rain and weather. She was in 
her riding habit, and was somewhat dis- 
hevelled when he was announced. Not 
even waiting to receive him, she rushed 
upstairs to make a fresh toilette. Lord 
Byron asked for and received permission 
to come again when she would be alone. 
Returning at eight o'clock, which was 
usually her dinner time, he sat an hour, 
speaking in whispers for fear of awaking 
her child, which slept on his knee. 

From that time on for nearly a year 
he almost lived at Melbourne House. 
With a lame foot, he could not dance, so 
Lady Caroline, who cared only for his 
wishes, discontinued her parties, and the 
gay world gradually began to drop away 
from Melbourne House, while Lady 
Caroline and Lord Byron read and wrote 
poetry together and lived their short- 
lived dream of happiness. 
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Here at last, thought Lady Caroline, 
was the one soul who could understand 
her, different to all the worldly and com- 
monplace crowd around; one who, like 
herself, was fearless and independent, 
above all small and worldly motives, and 
who, reaching down below the surface, 
was also endowed with a melancholy de- 
sire to penetrate the mystery of life. 
Byron himself, while flattered and inter- 
ested, was less sincere, and was far from 
the nobility with which she credited him. 
He was really quite genial, and it was 
difficult for him to keep up constantly the 
romantic and melancholy pose by which 
Lady Caroline and his female admirers 
had been so much attracted. Never in- 
sensible to worldly qualities, he had be- 
come very friendly with Lady Melbourne, 
admiring her cleverness and wisdom, 
which in this case was fully aroused as 
to her daughter-in-law’s folly. With infi- 
nite tact she devised a plan which was to 
relieve her son, on whom her hopes were 
centred, of the troublesome affair which 
was making him the talk of London. 

With her usual honesty and fearless- 
ness, Lady Caroline made no attempt to 
conceal her infatuation for Lord Byron. 
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Every day brought with it some new gos- 
sip to be retailed in boudoir and club. 
They had temporary quarrels, for with 
tempers on both sides—sullen and cold 
on his, and violent on hers—nothing else 
was to be expected. Once after some such 
estrangement, she came to Rogers to beg 
that he would reconcile them, and again 
this mutual friend—for he was friendly 
to Lady Caroline and believed her inno- 
cent of any actual criminality—saw her 
one evening after a party to which she 
had not been invited leave her own vehicle 
and stand talking with her head half way 
in the carriage in which Byron was re- 
turning. 

Where was her husband? people asked. 
Of what was he thinking? William Lamb, 
his political ambition now thoroughly 
aroused, was absorbed in the game of 
politics, where he had suffered a set-back 
which he was determined to retrieve, in 
the loss of his seat in the House of Com- 
mons on the Opposition Bench. To Lady 
Melbourne’s expostulations with him on 
Lady Caroline’s conduct he paid little 
heed, for to a man of his humour and 
character, Byron’s melodramatic pose be- 
fore women seemed a shallow farce which 
would soon, he believed, cease to attract 
Lady Caroline, and become one of her 
many caprices. Confident of her trans- 
parent honesty, and under the spell of 
her variable charm, he condoned eccen- 
tricities of conduct and treated her, as she 
had always been to him, like a spoiled 
child, so that it is no wonder she attrib- 
uted his conduct to indifference. 

“He cared nothing for my morals,” she 
afterwards told her friend Lady Morgan. 
“I might flirt and go about with what 
men I pleased. He was privy to my af- 
fair with Lord Byron and laughed at it. 
His indolence rendered him insensible to 
everything. When I ride, play and amuse 
him, he loves me. In sickness and suffer- 
ing he deserts me.” 

Byron, to whom it was impossible for 
very long to assume the character of con- 
stant lover, having gained already the 
prestige of so conspicuous a conquest, on 
which he was wont to receive the con- 
gratulations of his friends, was beginning 
to tire of an affair which brought him un- 
pleasant notoriety. He was in financial 
straits. Lady Caroline generously made 
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him an offer of all her jewels to relieve 
his debts, and it was at this juncture that 
Lady Melbourne’s clever scheme came 
into play, which was destined, she 
thought, to relieve her son of a trouble- 
some rival and lead the erratic poet into 
paths of domestic respectability and 
peace. Lord Byron admired her above 
everything. He considered her the clev- 
erest of women, and when she advised 
him that the proper thing would be for 
him to settle down, and spoke of her own 
niece, Annabella Milbanke, who, besides 
being a prospective heiress, had such a 
reputation for learning*and so fine a char- 
acter that she was termed “The Paragon 
of the North,” he thought her counsel so 
wise that he, finding the young lady 
plump and pleasing, proposed without a 
spark of love on his side, to be refused so 
gently on hers that they still corre- 
sponded, 

Lady Melbourne’s warning to her 
daughter-in-law of his real character fell 
on deaf ears. She alone knew and under- 
stood him, Lady Caroline thought, her 
more intense nature taking seriously those 
caprices of his unstable and mercurial 
fancy, the imaginary unhappiness which 
was his literary and social attitude. This 
he still continued to keep up to her, al- 
though annoyed at her confidence and 
devotion, which placed him in so difficult 
a position. She believed in him, in his 
vows and protestations of undying love, 
in his freedom from pettiness and malice 
to which she and her husband, whom she 
loved, and was sacrificing, were both 
strangers. 

He repeatedly urged her to fly with 
him, probably a poetic figure of speech, 
as nothing was further from his wishes 
than to offend his friend Lady Melbourne 
and the heiress whom he yet hoped to 
make his wife. 

Fearful of some disastrous crisis, Lady 
Bessborough insisted on her daughter’s 
accompanying her to Ireland. Even there 
she was not safe from his influence, for, 
unwilling to lose the esteem of the wo- 
man who still trusted him, Byron con- 
tinued to write her letters, “the most 
tender and amusing.” Friends in Eng- 
land wrote her and warned her that he 
had transferred his attentions to Lady 
Oxford, one of the gayest of a very dis- 
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solute set, and that he showed all of her 
letters to her rival. Still Lady Caroline 
was loth to believe what she afterwards 
came to recognise, that “to the perfidy 
and villainy of a man he unites the malice 
and petty vices of a woman.” She was 
too sincere herself to believe in his false- 
ness. She was on her way back to Eng- 
land, looking forward to meeting him, 
when, at an inn in Dublin, a letter in his 
well-known writing was handed to her, 
cruel from any man to any woman, but 
more so from a professed sentimentalist 
to one whose worst fault had been in mis- 
taking him for a héro and a gentleman. 

This letter, which appeared afterwards 
in her novel, and which Lord Byron, to 
his own future ill-fame, acknowledged as 
being genuine, ran as follows: 


Lapy CARoLtnE: I am no longer your lover, 
and since you oblige me to confess it by this 
truly unfeminine persecution, learn that I am 
attached to another whose name it would, of 
course, be dishonourable for me to mention. 
I shall ever remember with gratitude the many 
instances I have received of the predilection 
you have shown in my favour. I shall con- 
tinue your friend if your Ladyship will per- 
mit me so to style myself, and as the first 
proof of my regard I offer you this advice: 
Correct your vanity, which is ridiculous, ex- 
ert your absurd caprices upon others, and 
leave in peace your most obedient servant, 

Byron. 


To make this still more bitter, Byron 
had, with what would be considered al- 
most a woman’s ingenious cruelty, sealed 
this with the seal of her enemy and rival, 
Lady Oxford. 

Blind as were Lady Caroline’s infatu- 
ation and confidence, they could not stand 
before such a brutal dismissal. 

“It destroyed me; I lost my brain. I 
was bled, leeched and kept for a week in 
a filthy Dolphin inn. On my return I 
was in great prostration of mind and 
spirit,” she told Lady Morgan. Well 
might she say, poor lady! that she had 
“lost her brain.” Never the same gay 
Caro afterwards, many of her later ec- 
centricities and vagaries may be traced to 
the shock produced by this letter, which 
was calculated to bring on a condition of 
nervous exhaustion and irritability at a 
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time when such phrases were unknown, 
and when there were no specialists to min- 
ister to those states of consciousness 
which lie between normal health and in- 
sanity. It was Lady Caroline’s misfor- 
tune in many ways, as the first of the 
neurotic women of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to have been born in England at 
least five decades too soon for sympa- 
thetic comprehension. 

The circumstances of her life were 
little calculated to heal her wounds, or to 
bring oblivion of their cause. In her own 
world, wherever she went, even in her 
own family circle, Lady Melbourne being 
naturally interested in her niece’s affairs, 
the one absorbing topic was Lord Byron’s 
marriage. He had again proposed, this 
time to be accepted by Miss Milbanke, 
between whose cold self-righteousness 
and Lady Caroline’s intensity there had 
always existed a mutual antipathy. 

Annabella Milbanke’s name for her 
cousin’s wife, “Beautiful Silliness,” proved 
fallacious in this case, for with a 
clearsightedness as to character, save 
where her own feelings were concerned, 
Lady Caroline had from the first pre- 
dicted disaster for her poet’s alliance with 
a woman who, to use his own words, 
“was governed by what she called fixed 
rules and principles squared mathemati- 
cally,” and whom, she was sure, his 
vanity would never forgive for having 
once refused his hand. 

There is no necessity for a repetition 
of the oft-told story of Lord Byron’s ill- 
fated union, of the scandal and curiosity 
as to the cause of his wife’s separation 
from him within the year, and of the 
revulsion of feeling against him. The 
world took him at last seriously to be 
what he had written himself down, a 
monster of crime, “un diable, mais un 
tres pauvre diable,’ as Fanny Kemble 
called him, and in the spring of 1816 he 
went into exile on the Continent. 

In all the London drawing-rooms, the 
pomatumed, masculine heads rising out 
of horse-collar cravats, and the female 
heads with their Greek curls and ban- 
deaux, or gauze helmet morning caps, 
were nodding and whispering in a delight 
of gossip. There was no report too ex- 
travagant to find credence, and Lady 
Caroline’s name, of course, being also 
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bruited around with every eccentricity 
which had formally been laughed at as 
“Caro’s delightful way,” almost ma- 
liciously exaggerated. 

One morning the town was shocked by 
the report that in a fit of temper she had 
killed her page, the truth being that the 
boy, a mischievous rascal, would throw 
squibs into the fire, which annoyed her 
father-in-law, Lord Melbourne. He did 
this one day when she was playing ball 
with him, and she was so indignant that 
she threw the ball at him, which unfortu- 
nately hit him in the head so that he fell 
to the floor crying out, “Oh, my Lady, you 
have killed me.” She, greatly alarmed, 
flew into the hall crying out, “O God, I 
have murdered the page!” 

As a matter of fact, he was only 
frightened, and Lady Caroline was the 
one who suffered the hurt, for the noise 
aroused the servants, and it was told in 
the streets. ° 

Even William Lamb’s forbearance wag? 
too sorely tried at this escapade. Lady 
Caroline was banished to Brocket Hall, 
and her husband’s family urged upon him 
a separation from a wife so obviously 
detrimental to his public career. To this 
step, which he for the first time began to 
consider possible, because of her ill-con- 
trolled temper, Lady Caroline, herself 
deeply penitent, gave sorrowful acquies- 
cence. 

It was in the quiet of this country exile, 
separated from her family, that she wrote 
her novel Glenarvon, unknown to any one 
save her son’s governess, Miss Welsh. 
Possessed by a passion of energy and un- 
certainty as to her future, Lady Caroline 
wrote at fever heat, day and night, on 
the book which she intended should be 
her justification to the world. In it she 
would tell the truth about herself; she 
would confess her faults and also the 
terrible trials to which she had been sub- 
jected; Byron’s almost supernatural fas- 
cination and his perfidy. 

In a month the manuscript was finished 
and sent to Colburn, and was published in 
the spring of 1816. The fact that it was 
anonymous only added to its interest, 
for it was generally known that it was 
written by Lady Caroline and that Lord 
Byron was the hero. The sensation it 
created was immense. Every one rushed 
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to buy it, thinking that at last the secrets 
of the poet’s separation and of delightful 
scandals in high life were to be revealed. 
Read with such expectations the book was 
a disappointment. There were no sala- 
cious details, only the fantastic romance 
of a penitent woman, who even was pro- 
voking enough to leave one at the end of 
the book in doubt as to whether she had 
been actually criminal. Lord Byron was 
drawn as Glenarvon, a beautiful fallen 
spirit sent on earth to work mischief, and 
there were portraits of herself, her hus- 
band—who was painted as all that was 
fine and noble—and of all her family and 
friends, who were indignant at having 
their foibles exposed to the vulgar 
rabble. The book had little literary qual- 
ity, and its one merit, as a genuine human 
document, was overlooked by a genera- 
tion free from introspection. With char- 
acteristic generosity, William Lamb seems 
to have been the only person really to 
appreciate the honesty that prompted 
Lady Caroline’s inspiration. Yielding to 
the pressure of his family for a separa- 
tion, but with an underlying and awak- 
ened sense of tenderness and responsibil- 
ity toward the candid and wayward love 
of his youth, William Lamb went with 
his lawyer and brother to Brocket Hall 
to obtain Lady Caroline’s signzture to the 
document. Leaving them in the library, 
he went to her room to speak to her 
kindly words of farewell. A quarter of 
an hour passed, a half, then the whole 
hour. George Lamb became impatient at 
the delay and went to discover what had 
become of his brother. To his disgust 
he found him seated, laughing, forgetful 
of all the world save Lady Caroline, who 
was standing over him feeding him tiny 
scraps of bread and butter. 

Byron, in Italy, read the book with 
rage, because it tended to add still more 
to the feeling against him in England. 
Word was brought to Lady Caroline that 
he had insinuated to Madame de Staél 
that if the authoress had told the real 
truth the story would have been much 
racier. “As for the likeness,” he men- 
daciously added, “I did not sit long 
enough.” Whereupon she made a bonfire 
at Brocket and burned his portrait and 
poems. Well might Lady Caroline have 
said that “she lost her brain” on the re- 
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ceipt of that letter, for the mark of By- 
ron’s cruelty seems to have been indelible. 
It was her curse never to have been able 
to forget him, to alternate between love 
and hate of him, causing her poor, dis- 
traught fancy to strange acts of sym- 
bolism, since he had passed for ever out 
of her sight. 

His miniature, painted for her, always 
hung around her neck, and the chair at 
Melbourne House in which he sat to the 
artist was chained in its place. 

Fallen into disrepute with her own 
world, gradually alienated from her hus- 
band by her vagaries, Lady Caroline 
turned her attention to literature (writing 
several novels which never attained much 
celebrity), and to literary people to whom 
she felt grateful for their sympathy. 
Disraeli and Bulwer Lytton, both of 
them very young men, pictured her in 
their novels as a “fascinating and myste- 
rious puzzle.” Poor Lady Caroline, the 
simplest of Sphinxes! Among her friends 
was the kindly Irish authoress and social 
success, Lady Morgan, who speaks of her 
kindness of heart, and William Godwin, 
the philosopher. Of these clever people 
Lady Caroline sought in vain some pan- 
acea and meaning for the unhappiness of 
life. “What is the use of anything? 
What is the end of life? When we die 
what is the difference between a black 
beetle and me?” she asked. Originally 
religious, William Lamb’s liberal views 
had unsettled her belief, and she found 
herself adrift without a rudder in faith or 
in love. “She clings to any one who is 
gentle and affectionate toward her,” 
wrote Lady Charlotte Bury. 

The best of friends herself, Lady Caro- 
line was always assisting some one in 
distress, some unfortunate poet, govern- 
ess, or the poor people in the country, to 
whom she was really Lady Bountiful. It 
was at Brocket Hall, with its park and 
winding stream, Welwyn village, her old 
father-in-law, Lord Melbourne, and her 
beautiful, listless boy, that she was hap- 
piest and at her best. Such was her life 
up to 1824, when Byron’s death occurred 
in Greece. 

Several months after the news reached 
England, Lady Caroline was being driven 
through the roads of Hertfordshire in 
an open barouche which paused to allow 
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the passage of a funeral cortége. Asking 
whose funeral it was, she was told that it 
was Lord Byron’s, whereupon she sank 
back fainting. 

If the letter had caused the disorder of 
her brain, this ghastly meeting completed 
the wreck, for from the illness which 
followed her health never completely re- 
covered. It seemed as if Byron’s malig- 
nancy was pursuing her beyond the grave, 
for shortly afterwards appeared a book of 
reminiscences by Medwin, who had been 
one of his toadies in exile, in which the 
poet spoke of his relations with Lady 
Caroline in a very unequivocal manner, 
which was bound to reopen the old scan- 
dal. In this book also was published the 
verse which Byron, with his tendency to 
calling down curses, better suited to an 
old hag than to a young nobleman, had 
dashed off on the fly-leaf of a book on 
which Lady Caroline had written “Re- 
member me” these lines: 


Remember thee, remember thee! 

Till Lethe quench life’s burning stream 
Remorse and shame shall cling to thee 

And haunt thee like a feverish dream. 
Remember thee! Ay, doubt it not, 

Thy husband, too, shall think of thee, 
By neither shalt thou be forgot, 

Thou false to him, thou fiend to me!” 


Lady Byron’s self-complacency had 
been proof against versified maledictions 
to which Lady Caroline’s impressionabil- 
ity succumbed. This seemed to her like 
a curse from the grave, and it was a final 
blow from which she never quite rallied. 
Her mind and health became so affected 
that her eccentricities verged upon mad- 
ness. While harmless to herself or to 
others, there was no breach of conven- 
tions of which she might not be guilty. 

Once when the butler was arranging 
the table for a dinner party and refused 
to understand her instructions for decora- 
tion, she jumped up on the table and 
struck an attitude to illustrate her mean- 
ing. Another time she mounted the box 
beside the coachman “for company” she 
said—caprices which in her station of life 
and period were regarded as worse than 
immoralities. There is no doubt that her 
temper was violent at times and wore out 
even William Lamb’s good nature. After 
a scene at Melbourne House he rose one 
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evening after dinner, ordered a horse and 
rode to the quiet of Brocket Hall. Here, 
early in the morning, his rest was broken 
by unusual noise in the hall, and, opening 
the door, he was shocked to find Lady 
Caroline lying outside, convulsed by sobs 
of penitence. 

After a long struggle he told her that 
life under these conditions was unendur- 
able, and the legal form of separation was 
drawn up and signed in 1825 without 
publicity. Lady Caroline’s failing health 
was given as a cause for her remaining 
in the country while her husband’s im- 
mersion in politics enforced his presence 
in London. 

His occasional visits to Brocket to see 
his father and his son were red-letter 
days in her life. Humbled in her pride, 
remorseful, ill in body, she mourned at 
last the loss of her husband’s love and 
appreciated his forbearance. 

“T have received more kindness than I 
can repay,” she wrote Lady Morgan. 
“T have suffered also, but I deserved it. 
I am on my death-bed, but remember the 
only noble fellow I ever met with is Will- 
iam Lamb. He is to me what Shore was 
to Jane Shore. I am as grateful but as 
unhappy.” 

Her repentance for follies of tempera- 
ment—for William Lamb and Rogers, 
both clever men of the world, never be- 
lieved her guilty of more—came too late. 
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William Lamb, appointed Secretary of 
Ireland, left her at Brocket Hall in July, 
1827, taking with him their half-witted 
son in hopes that change of scene would 
benefit him. Lady Caroline’s health 
became worse, dropsy developed, but with 
physical suffering came a strange quiet 
and gentleness. She suffered without 
complaint and with gratitude for atten- 
tion, and when he was summoned from 
Ireland she breathed her last and found 
peace and rest in her husband’s arms 
January 26, 1828. 

In a biographical sketch of her William 
Lamb wrote: “To the poor she was in- 
variably charitable, she was more. In 
spite of her ordinary thoughtlessness of 
self, for them she had consideration no 
less than relief. To her friends she had a 
ready, an active love, for her enemies no 
hatred.” 

A few months later he succeeded to his 
father’s title, but in all his brilliant career, 
as Home Secretary, as the young Queen’s 
first Prime Minister, he fulfilled Lord 
Byron’s prophecy: “Thy husband, too, 
shall think of thee,” but not in the way it 
had been meant, for, never marrying 
again, Lord Melbourne always cherished 
a deep love for the memory of his fasci- 
nating wife. Years after her death he 
would speak of her with tears in his eyes, 
asking sadly, “Shall we meet in another 
world ?” Anna Vernon Dorsey. 
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LITERARY CLUBLAND’ 





I. LONDON’S LITERARY CLUBS 


BY ARTHUR GOODRICH 


Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from misery freed, 
Who long was a bookseller’s hack. 

He lived such a damnable life upon earth, 
I don’t think he’ll wish to come back. 


‘nadaiaenisananinae ma HE characteristic epi- 
Sad, —_. taph in impromptu qua- 
H train is a relic of old-time 
# London Bohemianism, of 
# the days of sanded floors, 
# and of long clay pipes, of 
~ Meme rollicking, care-free jol- 
lity, of the days when literary linen was 
seldom clean, when literary pockets were 
usually empty and when literary hearts 
were almost always light. It suggests 
all the groups of writers and paint- 
ers that “clubbed” naturally of a night at 
Fleet Street inns and about Covent Gar- 
den, just as they did at Will’s and the 
Globe Tavern, and in like places well 
known as the haunts of Johnson and 
Goldsmith and the rest. But Grub Street 
has gone, and Johnson’s Old Cheshire 
Cheese—and there are those who doubt 
even its claim to fame—thrives largely 
on the patronage of tourists. The Bo- 
hemian has been transformed into a 
hard-working, respectable member of 
society, the Wit has reformed and modi- 
fied his vagrant good-humours, and their 
modern clubs are a fitting background 
for their new estate. There are memories 
of sober Gibbon at Boodle’s, now in the 
main a club for country gentlemen, and 
of Burke and Joshua Reynolds at 
Brooke’s, then a famous gaming club 
and now largely political in character, 
but most of the literary memories of 
modern London  club-land—memories 
that reach back often for nearly a cen- 
tury—are associated with the Athenzeum, 
the Garrick, the Savile, and Savage, and 
Whitefriars, and a few others. 

As the casual tourist comes down from 






*The second paper in this Literary Clubland 
Series will treat of the Literary Clubs of New 
York. 





Piccadilly Circus to Waterloo Place, the 
square stone structure at the corner of 
Pall Mall, its classic solidity and severity 
of architecture, unobtrusive compared with 
many nearby buildings, probably fails to 
draw his curiosity particularly. But in 
every room there are a hundred vivid 
memories of the best-known literary men 
of three generations, not as authors or 
playwrights or poets, but as men—for 
where does a man’s real personality show 
itself more clearly than in his club of 
fellow-craftsmen ?—and here literary his- 
tory and literary anecdote are being made 
daily for coming generations to read. At 
the foot of the broad staircase in the hall- 
way, just inside, Thackeray and Dickens 
made peace after their long quarrel, the 
author of Vanity Fair hurrying after 
“Boz,” who had passed him without 
speaking. Here, in the dining-room, is 
Theodore Hook’s snug “Temperance 
Corner,” where, out of consideration for 
his more sedate brothers at adjacent 
tables, he ordered “a little more toast and 
water,” “a cup of tea,” or “another 
tumbler of this lemonade,” and was 
brought, by the waiters who knew Hook’s 
ordering vocabulary as well as that of the 
regular list, mulled Burgundy and gin 
punch in a china bowl that still exists. 
Here “tobacco pipes made easy,” called 
Hook, and the waiter returned with mac- 
aroni, or perhaps he ordered “children’s 
ears done in sawdust,” a Hookism 
for scalloped oysters. Here in the under- 
ground billiard room Herbert Spencer is 
said to have made the much-quoted re- 
mark that too great a proficiency at the 
game was a sign of a misspent youth, 
although a personal friend of the great 
scientist told me recently that Mr. Spencer 
himself denied ever having said anything 
of the kind. 

The Atheneum Club House stands, 
except for an attic story added five years 
ago, almost exactly as it was completed in 
1830. The sculptured frieze under the 
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balcony, done by John Henning, and men- 
tioned, it may be remembered, by Ruskin, 
who was a member of the club, in Fors 
Clavigera, was the cause of considerable 
discussion among the early members 
when they were planning this house, on 
what was then part of the courtyard of 
famous Carlton House. Some members 
of the club wished an ice-house adjoining 
the building, and when Mr. Croker, who 
was its founder and most active member, 
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put this suggestion aside and made them 
sanction the sculptured frieze, epigram 
followed almost inevitably. 


I’m John Wilson Croker, 
I do as I please, 

They ask for an ice-house, 
I'll give ’em—a Frieze. 


Among the original members of the 
club in 1824,besides Mr. Croker, then Sec- 
retary of the Admiralty, and remembered 
as the editor of Boswell’s Johnson, were 
Sir Humphry Davy, Thomas Moore and 
Sir Walter Scott, but from the start its 
membership has included all classes of 
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distinguished men who have published 
some professional or literary work, pa- 
trons of the arts, leaders in science, mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy, judges and 
bishops and statesmen. The club was 
quickly besieged with candidates fer mem- 
bership;.in 1835 there were twelve hun- 
dred members and for decades new mem- 
bers have been admitted only after a long 
period of years upon the waiting list. 
There are more than fifteen hundred 
names on the waiting list to-day, and 
since no man can be proposed until he is 
eighteen years old, and since he nearly 
always must wait seventeen or eighteen 
years to be elected, few new members are 
under forty, and many are very much 
older. 

The most notable things about the club 
interior, if it is possible to dissociate it 
from the men for whom it has been and 
is a background, are its broad spaces, its 
always significant and beautiful decora- 
tion, done in the main under the super- 
vision of Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema or 
by Sir E. J. Poynter, and the luxurious 
simplicity of each apartment, which, aided 
by the usually dark colouring, conjures up 
unaided the spirits.of a notable past. 
Coming in past the fluted column of the 
portico, the visitor is received in a broad 
hallway. As one enters the club, members 
are bustling in and out. Occasionally 
elderly men, many of them with I know 
not what list of titles and distinctions, 
greeting each other with genial, almost 
boyish, humour, and disappearing through 
one of the many doors that open at 
right and left, or mounting slowly the 
stairway, broad enough to accommodate a 
dozen or more abreast. One perhaps is 
readily recognised, John Morley, who has 
recently returned from America. One 
day four archbishops were seen in this 
hallway chatting with Cardinal Manning. 
Theodore Hook’s limitless pranks once 
had to do with a barometer here, which he 
would make prophesy stormy weather on 
a perfectly clear day, to the confusion of 
older members, who would shake their 
heads and stay indoors for fear of the 
promised storm. 

At the left is the dining-room, the real 
centre of the club, if we admit that the 
raison d’étre of all clubs is eating and 
drinking. Certainly some of the most 
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pleasant of Athenzum memories are con- 
nected with this room. Hook’s “Temper- 
ance Corner,” often the resort of Sydney 
Smith, Tom Moore and many others, be- 
came later ““Abraham’s Bosom,” because 
of the presence of Abraham Hayward, 
whom Thackeray once declared he heard 
tell fifty stories, all new, at a single sit- 
ting. In this room ghosts seem to mingle 
with the actual diners. Here at this same 
table perhaps is Thackeray, whom all the 
servants delighted to serve; across by a 
window Dickens snatches a hasty lunch- 
eon; near by is Lord Leighton enjoying 
his marrow bones and rolled jam pud- 
ding; and Darwin dining “like a lord.” 
Then the past vanishes for a moment, and 
there is Mr. Barrie, silent, shy by nature, 
speaking to no one, dining alone, but 
dining well, for even the author of Little 
Mary has to consider the cravings of his 
“Sentimental Tummy ;” and perhaps Dr. 
Doyle or Mr. Kipling, up for the day 
from his home in the south, while at 
adjacent tables are Mr. Justice This and 
the Right Reverend That and the Right 
Honourable So-and-So, M.P. This is a 
room of “distinguished dining.” Here 
Charles Kemble, who grew very deaf 
with the years, shouted private matters 
to Thackeray in tones that carried to the 
farthest end of the room. And here Pal- 
grave Simpson and his friend Dr. Cox, 
having quarrelled, dined at separate 
tables, the latter, however, gravely com- 
pounding the salad for the dramatist, who 
did not know the secret of his favourite 
mixture. 

Englishmen almost invariably go from 
a dining-room to a smoking-room for 
coffee and a cigar. They do not smoke 
where others are still dining, as we do. 
And, to note another radical difference 
between English and American clubs,they 
pay their reckoning as they would at a 
restaurant, for they have no cheque sys- 
tem, with its monthly bills. At the Athe- 
nzum the cost of the average meal is less 
than fifty cents, the members dining more 
cheaply as well as more comfortably here 
than at restaurants or hotels. There was 
a time when the feeling of one member 
that “no gentleman smoked” was in prac- 
tice true of the club in the use of the 
club-house. There was at first no smok- 
ing-room; later, partly at Thackeray’s 
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instigation, a small apartment was put 
aside at the top of the house. There are 
now three smoking-rooms in the house. 
In the crypt, or billiard-room, Sir Francis 
Palgrave used to come with various 
doubtful verses for his Golden Treasury, 
and discuss them at length with his 
friends, and here Abraham Hayward and 
Anthony Trollope and others played 
whist. 

On the right of the hallway are the 
morning-room, where Browning read the 
weeklies of a Saturday afternoon, and 
the writing-room, from which Dickens 
wrote his last letter to one of his sons, 
who was not to receive it until after his 
father was dead. Upstairs, the immense 
drawing-room with its cozy corners and 
its temporary nooks, made of grouped 
chairs, is well filled of an afternoon with 
men of various achievement, sitting by 
themselves with book or paper or gath- 
ered in quiet conversation. Often there 
is a place which constant usage has made 
the recognised property of one man, a 
place once filled with similar regularity 
by one who has become only a memory. 
Here Matthew Arnold in a letter to his 
mother mentioning Crabbe Robinson 
wrote: “Not a fortnight ago I found him 
in’this very room where I am now writ- 
ing, and spoke to him. He asked me 
which of all my books I should myself 
name as the one that had got me ‘my 
great reputation,’ as he wanted to buy it. 
I said I had not a ‘great reputation,’ upon 
which he answered, ‘Then it is some other 
Matthew Arnold who writes the books.’ 
But the odd thing is this. I told him I 
would send him my Essays, upon which 
he replied, ‘No, no; I'll buy them; don’t 
throw them away upon an old fellow like 
me. I shall be dead in a fortnight.’ And 
so he was.” Mr. Arnold, who worked in 
this room often, repeated here a story 
Mr. Gladstone had just told him. The 
“grand old man” in his early days once 
had to make a speech, and he asked Peel 
if he should be short and concise. “No,” 
said Peel, “be long and diffuse; it’s the 
only style that suits the House of Com- 
mons.” This room was a favourite with 


Cardinal Manning, <nd Thomas Carlyle 
was occasionally here, and on the day 
when a ballot is being taken the place is 
crowded. 
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Ballot day at the Atheneum is an 
event with the club members as well as 
with the men who are elected to member- 
ship. Ten boxes usually are prepared, 
and at six o’clock an assembly gathers to 
know the result. One black ball in ten 
throws out a candidate, and the number 
of votes range between 100 and 340, the 
high-water mark of Atheneum voting. 
The late Francis Waugh, whose reminis- 
cences of the Atheneum I have used 
freely, said that he remembered one as- 
pirant who received ninety-three black 
balls. There are many stories of Athe- 
neum balloting. Abraham Hayward’s 
unpopularity helped Costa, the composer, 
it is said, for when it was found that Hay- 
ward was opposed to the musician every- 
body voted for him. Then there is the 
much-quoted and greatly misunderstood 
story of Thackeray’s being black-balled 
and afterwards being elected. The mis- 
conception is due in the main to Thack- 
eray’s own letters. Thackeray was never 
black-balled at the Atheneum. There is 
a rule of the club by which annually nine 
men of “distinguished eminence” may be 
selected, three at a time, by the unani- 
mous vote of the committee. Their names 
are not presented to the club in the usual 
way of election. Efforts were put forth 
particularly by Croker, Macaulay and 
Dean Milman among others, to bring in 
Thackeray in this way. The first time 
they failed, and it is certain from his 
letters that the great satirist felt it deeply. 
The next year, however, in 1851, he was 
selected as one of the comparatively few 
who have been chosen by the committee. 
And although the Garrick was more dis- 
tinctively Thackeray’s club, he was often 
at the Atheneum, and found there among 
other fellow-members G. S. Venables (the 
George Warrington of Pendennis) ,whom 
he had known as a boy at Charterhouse 
School, where they had a number of 
schoolboy battles, in one of which Ven- 
ables broke Thackeray’s nose, and “con- 
tinued to punch it for several days after 
in order that it might regain its shape.” 
Among Americans who have been 
specially elected by’ the committee are 
J. L. Motley, W. W. Story, Henry James, 
Henry White, E. A. Abbey and John S. 
Sargent, while Professor Brander Mat- 
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thews successfully passed the ballot ordeal 


some years ago. 

In the silent library, the men lost in the 
deep recesses of luxurious easy chairs are 
dwarfed before the towering tiers of books, 
books everywhere, even counterfeit books 
on the backs of doors. Here, as else- 
where, is a sense of dignified order and 
austere primness, and the books them- 
selves are a most remarkable collection, 
“one of the choicest reference collections 
in England,” full of old books, rare books, 
new books, valuable pamphlets and his- 
torical tracts. And here, among other 
relics, is the caned armchair in which 
Dickens sat as he wrote in his study at 
Gad’s Hill Place. Here, in one cozy cor- 
ner, Thackeray worked with the printer’s 
devil metaphorically at his heels, and here 
Hook, the creditors warded off by the 
porter at the door below, wrote parts of 
his novels. Here Macaulay, who sat half 
surrounded by books on English history, 
declared his enthusiasm for Richardson’s 
Clarissa, and here Bishop Wilberforce 
wrote his letters or prepared his dis- 
courses. The same corner was a favourite 
resort of Henry Hallam. But the wonder 
of the room is its books. I think one 
would go on tiptoe here even if there 
were no prescribed silence. Upstairs, the 
cheery new smoking and card-rooms are 
lined with books. Indeed, it would be 
as hard to find a room without books in 
the Athenzum as it would to find a 
member without distinction. Most of the 
famous men of England are either among 
its membership or among the fifteen hun- 
dred waiting to be balloted upon. 

There is no sense of irresponsibility 
about the Athenzum Club, or of spon- 
taneous gaiety; it suggests rather sober 
dignity, staid propriety, weighty wisdom 
surrounded by peace and quietude. Irre- 
pressible Theodore Hook characterised it 
laughingly years ago: 

There’s first the Atheneum Club; so wise 
there’s not a man of it 

That has not sense enough for six—in fact, 
that is the plan of it. 

The very waiters answer you with eloquence 
Socratical 

And always place the knives and forks in 
order mathematical. 
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It is a common meeting-place of ma- 
tured master-minds, and an election to it 
is not unlike receiving an organised recog- 
nition of genius and achievement. 

Many of the older English clubs re- 
ceive a visitor in a formal way that is new 
to those used to the free-and-easy cus- 
toms of American clubs. It is not from 
any lack of courtesy, for I doubt if 
courtesy has a better example than in the 
London clubman at his club. It is a 
matter of traditional rule. At the Garrick 


Club, for example, the number of hours: 


each day when members can show to 
friends the hundreds of interesting fea- 
tures of their comfortable club-house on 
Garrick Street is very limited. At other 
times a not particularly attractive room 
set aside for strangers is all the visitor 
can enjoy, and he dines and lunches in the 
seclusion of a visitor’s dining-room. And 
for anyone who has literary curiosity, an 
occasional hour or two at the Garrick is 
merely tantalising, so filled is each room 
with paintings and curios and memo- 
ries. 


The present club-house, not far from . 


Covent Garden and the noisy Strand, is 
something more than forty years old, and 
is not far from the site of the old house at 
number thirty-five, which had once been 
the home of William Lewis, the comedian, 
and later “Probatt’s Family Hotel,” and 
which became the Garrick club-house at 
the club’s beginning in 1831. The pres- 
ent house, from the moment one passes 
the dull, unimpressive entrance, is—from 
the great hall with its changing group of 
members about the pleasant hearth fire to 
the plain billiard-room at the top deco- 
rated with old prints and comfortable 
lounges—quiet without being dull, snug 
without being small, and instinct with 
good fellowship. The portraits that line 
the walls contribute greatly to this genial 
spirit that pervades the building. It 
would be difficult, it seems to an out- 
sider, for any man to be unpleasant with 
many of the pleasantest, wittiest and most 
sociable men of several centuries visible 
on every side. After all, the companion- 
ship of books is that of a téte-é-téte, while 
the companionship of portraits is that of 
a roomful; the former more intimate but 
the latter more sociable. And the Gar- 
rick’s pictures, with the thousands of 
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memories associated with them, are its 
glory. 

The beginning and the centre of all 
these pictures is the Charles Matthews 
collection, all portraits of old-time actors 
or paintings of scenes from the most 
notable of the old-time plays, most of 
them originals, and the comparatively few 
copies exceedingly good ones. They were 
brought together originally by the famous 
actor, who was one of the original mem- 
bers of the club, at Ivy Cottage, and were 
purchased for the club by Rowland Dur- 
rant after the heyday of Matthews’s pros- 
perity was passed. It would take months 
to know adequately the collection and a 
volume to describe it. Significantly there 
are a dozen or more of Garrick, and 
ranged with these are many of the Kem- 
bles, of Kean, of Matthews, of Elliston, 
of Baddeley, of Mrs. Woffington, of 
Quin and others, besides a host of single 
portraits and scenes. Here are Nell 
Gwynn and Mrs, Siddons, Pope, Col- 
ley Cibber, Dodd, Quick, and many 
other of England’s favourite actors since 
the Restoration. And the painters are as 
interesting as their subjects, for grouped 
together on the Garrick’s walls are Zof- 
fanys, and Clints, and Landseers, and 
Gainsboroughs, and Lawrences, and Ho- 
garths, and, among the rest, a Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Charles Lamb mentioned this 
Matthews collection in Elia, it will be 
remembered, and Percy Fitzgerald’s te- 
cently published book about the Garrick 
Club gives a comparatively full descrip- 
tion of the Garrick gallery. Much has 
been added since the Matthews’s pictures 
became the property of the club, ranging 
from famous paintings to tiny sketches, 
to say nothing of the many busts—some 
of them, it is said, by Mrs. Siddons—and 
the hundreds of curios. But the Garrick 
Club gallery cannot be even suggested in 
a paragraph. It must be seen, and then 
—it must be seen again and many times. 

This was Thackeray’s club, both in the 
old house and in the new, and the history 
of the Garrick is for many years bound up 
with the biography of the great satirist. 
Many of his most famous characters have 
been traced to originals among his club 
members. F. Bayham, in The Newcomes, 
“a most harbitrary gent,” is said to have 
been Forster, Dickens’s biographer. 
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Foker, in Pendennis, was probably drawn 
from an eccentric comedian named Ar- 
deckne, who usually addressed Thackeray 
as “Thack, my boy.” When Irishmen 
assailed Thackeray for his supposed at- 
tack upon Catherine Hayes, the singer, in 
Pendennis, the author wrote from the 
club a characteristic answer in the story 
of an Irish duel which was brought about 
by one participant’s declaring that anch- 
ovies grew upon trees and a subsequent 
disagreement over the statement. “Oh, 
by the powers,” cried the man when he 
had killed his opponent, “I’m all wrong, 
*twas capers I meant.’’ Another typical 
Garrick story of Thackeray is that of his 
remark to Edmund Yates shortly after 
leaving the club one day. They passed a 
fish shop where oysters were displayed in 
separate tubs, one lot at a shilling and the 
other at one and three pence a dozen. 
“How the two must hate each other!” 
remarked Thackeray. 

The mention of Edmund Yates and 
Thackeray and the Garrick Club suggests 
naturally their quarrel. Yates, then a 


young man, and always an indefatigable . 


journalist, described Thackeray, his fel- 
low club-member and friend, with brutal 
frankness in a weekly paper. “His bear- 
ing cold and uninviting; his style of con- 
versation either openly cynical or affect- 
edly good-natured and benevolent; his 
bonhomie is forced; his wit biting; his 
pride easily touched.” This was part of 
the published description. The rest of the 
story is well known, how Thackeray asked 
for an explanation, and, receiving none in 
Yates’s short note of reply, complained to 
the committee, and how the committee de- 
cided that Yates must apologise or with- 
draw from the club; how Dickens and 
Wilkie Collins and others supported Yates 
at the meeting and were beaten, and how 
Dickens tried to mediate between the two, 
a fruitless attempt that only began the 
long estrangement between thetwo greater 
men. Dickens, who had resigned twice 
from the club previously only to join it 
again, did not resign at this time, but 
somewhat later he left the Garrick be- 
cause it would not elect his helper and 
friend, W. H. Wills. 

At the Garrick Club, also, there are 
memories in its earlier days of Hook and 
of his friend Hill, who knew “everything 
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about everbody,” and of Barham of Jn- 
goldsby Legends, and of Poole of Paul 
Pry fame, whom, in old age, Dickens 
helped as he did Leigh Hunt and many 
other impecunious friends. Later came 
among others Wilkie Collins and the 
versatile Charles Reade, lawyer, novelist, 
dramatist, fellow of Oxford and amateur 
musician, Anthony Trollope, and Bulwer- 
Lytton. Then there were H. J. Byron, 
the wit, dramatist and actor, and Beazley, 
the architect of the famous Lyceum, now 
a music-hall, whose quaint epitaph sug- 
gests his life: 


Here lies Sam Beazley, 
Who lived well and died easily. 


Here were Price, the American man- 
ager, who devised the famous Garrick 
gin-punch, made of soda, Maraschino, 
gin, lemon-peel and water, it is said; and 
Mark Lemon, who was an actor, by 
report, and a publican, the author of 
sixty plays, critic, lecturer, and one of the 
founders and the first editor of Punch, 
with which he began work at a salary of 
about six dollars a week; and here at the 
Garrick have been most of the subsequent 
editors of Punch as well. 

The Garrick Club was founded with the 
express object of bringing together on 
equal terms “actors and men of education 
and refinement,” a phrase that suggests 
something of the outlawry of the old- 
time actor. It is not unlike the raison 
d’étre in Edwin Booth’s mind of The 
Players in New York, the bringing to- 
gether of men interested in the drama, 
music, literature and the arts. Most of 
the leading English actors are here, men 


like Sir Squire Bancroft, who has retired 


from the stage, but not from regular 
attendance at the Garrick, and Sir Henry 
Irving, and Sir Charles Wyndham, be- 
sides the younger men like Forbes Robert- 
son, George Alexander and many others. 
Mr. Pinero and Mr. Barrie, Anthony 
Hope and Kenneth Grahame and Charles 
Frohman are names that suggest how the 
varied and yet allied character of its old- 
time membership is retained. The club 
is governed by a committee of three 
trustees and twenty-four members, six of 
the latter being elected yearly. This com- 
mittee elects or rejects the persons pro- 
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posed for membership, and at such elec- 
tions at least seven members must be 
present. Two black balls or three ex- 
clude, the number depending upon 
whether there are more or fewer than 
twelve committeemen present. 

One of the quietest and most delightful 
of the London clubs haunted by literary 
men at their leisure is the Savile. This 
club started in Spring Gardens, moved 
later to Savile Row, and at last found its 
present home at 107 Piccadilly, a house 
which, by the way, belonged once to Lord 
Rothschild, and was his gift to his 
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daughter at the time of her marriage to 
Lord Rosebery. This house, with its 
great bow windows looking out upon the 
kaleidoscopic colour and movement of 
Piccadilly and the Green Park beyond, 
is bright and cheery and unpretentious 
and comfortable. It is, first of all, a home, 
and this impression, which greets the 
visitor in the doorway, grows with fur- 
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ther acquaintance. This is probably the 
reason why so little has been written about 
it, and about its members in connection 
with it, and why one seldom, if ever, hears 
its members speak casually of the inter- 
esting things that happen and are told 
within the circle. The privacy of it and 
the genial welcome it gives to a stranger 
are equaHy those of a family rather than 
of atypical club. If you lunch there in 
the snug dining-room facing Piccadilly 
you'll find the members in groups, not 
alone nor in pairs, at the tables. Across 
from you you recognise in the midst of 
the chatting, laughing men that sur- 
round a large table, the well-known faces 
of Edmund Gosse and Maurice Hewlett. 
At your own table are—never mind who, 
but a most delightful and informal com- 
pany. And neither here, nor in the free- 
and-easy smoking-room afterwards, nor 
in any other room in the cozy house, does 
the icy hand of tradition prod you to a 
rigid propriety, nor does a sense of op- 
pressive dignity stifle your voice to a 
whisper. And this is not because there is 
not tradition here and dignity, but be- 
cause the spirit of the modern club over- 
rides both. The club motto describes it: 
Sodalitas Convivium. 

The Prime Minister and Lord Kelvin 
are two of the four trustees, and the com 
mittee includes the War Secretary, 
Knights, Fellows of the Royal Society, a 
well-known writer or two and one of the 
most popular singers in England and in 
America. If you run hurriedly through 
a list of members, you will find among 
others Thomas Hardy, who, though not 
known as a club man, has been a member 
of the Savile as long as the humble writer 
of this paper has lived; Egerton Castle, 
as popular in his club as he is at the 
bookstalls; Stevenson’s friend, Sydney 
Colvin, who was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Savile; Rider Haggard, who 
is now investigating the various means of 
help given to the unemployed in America ; 
Irving, Kipling, and Ian Maclaren, Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, Professor Ramsay 
and Professor Osler; Max Beerbohm, 
who is often here, and Henry Norman, 
who finds time for his club in spite of his 
busy life as “editor, member of Parlia- 
ment and motor enthusiast.” Of Ameri- 
cans, the names of G. H. Putnam and 

















Brander Matthews are noticeable at a 
glance. 

The entrance fee at the Savile is only 
half the Garrick fee, but the committee 
at its meeting must be unanimous for 
each candidate elected. The club’s ready 
hospitality is shown by its method of ad- 
mitting foreigners as Honorary Members 
for a month, and for a longer period 
upon the payment of dues paid by regular 
members, as well as by the free welcome 
it gives to the casual visitor. 

Adelphi Terrace, looking down from 
its artificial eminence upon the hazy, 
smoky Thames between Waterloo Bridge 
and Hungerford Bridge, is a place of 
many distinguished memories. Robert 
Adam built it, and named adjacent streets 
for himself and his brothers. Below it 
for a time was a notorious “thieves’ 
kitchen,”’ while the Terrace itself was the 
home of David Garrick—who called it 
“Corner Blessing,” who set himself up as 
a wine merchant here because, as Foote 
remarked slightingly, he had “three quarts 
of vinegar in the cellar,” and who lived 
a number of years and died at No. 5; 
and of Isaac Disraeli and his famous son; 
of Kate Vaughan and of Angelica Kauf- 
man, and of Beauclerc, to whom Dr. 
Johnson came almost nightly for a time to 
drink a friendly grog. Here in one of the 
gaunt old houses, another of which is the 
home of George Bernard Shaw, dwells 
the Savage Club. This organisation, like 
Punch, started in a tavern bar. It was 
in the fifties; the tavern was the White 
Hart on Catharine Street, Strand, and 
among the early members were the 
Broughs, the Mayhews, George Augustus 
Sala, Planché and Andrew Halliday. It 
was, in the beginning, something of a 
return to the older Bohemianism, which 
was gradually dying out, something of a 
reaction against the more proper clubs 
of the newer time. 


There’s a curse in the phrase, deny it who 
can? 

There’s a curse in the phrase—“I’m a gentle- 
man.” 


These lines, said to be by one of the 
Broughs, suggest the feeling of the early 
Savages, who yearned more for con- 
geniality than for starched propriety. 


The name came from a collection of 
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weapons and shields given to the club, 
and the members at the start were, most 
of them, journalists and playwrights, 
although at present there are members of 
all the artistic crafts and professions on 
the Savage lists. For a time the club 


journeyed from one tavern to another. 








THE SAVAGE CLUB, ADELPHI TERRACE 


There are memories connected with an 
upper chamber of a hostelry in Vinegar 
Yard and with the Nell Gwynn among 
many. It gave amateur shows and held 
free-and-easy dinners, which suggest the 
names of Archer and John Oxenford, 
Tom Hood, W. J. Prowse and George 
Cruikshank. After a time the present 
club-house became the “wigwam,” and al- 
though its earlier Bohemianism has been 
somewhat sobered down, it retains much 
of its high spirits and its unforced con- 
geniality. 

Saturday nights is the time of times at 
the Savage. Then after dinner is over, 
and after the chairman, with three loud 
blows of a South Sea Island club to call 
attention, has given permission to smoke, 
there is always an interesting and im- 








promptu programme of songs and con- 
juring and jokes and impersonations— 
and it is, it may be remarked, a habit 
| among Savages never to whisper during a 
performance. And these Saturday nights 
bring reminiscences of others, with Toole 
as the centre of attention, or George 
Grossmith or Lionel Brough or Lord 
Alverstone singing “The Lass that Loved 
a Sailor,” or Doctor Nansen dancing his 
national jig, and many others long ago or 
only the other night. Then there are the 
annual dinner and the ladies’ dinner. A 
handful of caricature menus introduce 
one to dozens of well-known faces, and 
perhaps side by side are one drawn by 
Phil May and another, a recent one, done 
with Stanlow’s slender lines. 

[t was from the Savage that Artemus 
Ward went out to prove the credulity of 
the Londoner, and did so by making an 
astonished waiter and the proprietor and 
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the guests at a restaurant believe that he 
had eaten the oyster shells as well as the 
oysters he had ordered. The story of 
how E. A. Sothern attended the present 
King’s wedding is another ofthe long line 
of Savage yarns. “Dundreary,” finding 
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a crowd between him and the doorway, 
bribed a policeman to put handcuffs on 
him and to drag him through the mass. 
The plan worked perfectly, except that the 
policeman forgot to take off the hand- 
cuffs, much to Sothern’s subsequent dis- 
comfort. Some of H. J. Byron’s clever- 
est remarks were made at the Savage, 
although not in its present rooms, deco- 
rated with old photographs and relics and 
shields and weapons from far-off lands. 
One night a certain tragedian who was 
not always successful was trying to show 
an artist how he wished a poster drawn. 
“But you know I don’t draw well,” 
added the tragedian. “Yes,” remarked 
Byron, standing near by, “that’s what the 
managers say.” Some of the best of 
Byron’s wit was often expressed, like 
Theodore Hook’s, in impromptu verses. 
Late in life he remarked concerning the 
marriage of a friend named Day to a 


Miss Week: 


A Week is lost, a Day is gained, 
The loss we’!l ne’er complain. 
There'll soon be little Days enough 

To make a Week again. 


The real spirit of fellowship that binds 
together the members of the Savage is 
shown by the care it takes of members 
who are “down in their luck.” Many a 
successful benefit has the club arranged 
for those of its members who, growing 
old, find that they have no longer a great 
public waiting for their books or plays 
or music or acting. The Savage Club 
Studentship, also, is maintaining regu- 
larly a relative of a member at the Royal 
College of Music. Its general rules of 
government are not unlike those of other 
clubs, except that a candidate for mem- 
bership must first be qualified by the com- 
mittee, one black ball in five excluding, 
and can then use the club for one month, 
mingling with the members and being 
judged by them. At the end of that time 
his election, conducted similarly to his 
qualification, is held. A list of writers 
and actors and artsts, well known to the 
American public and members of the 
Savage, would be so long as to be tiring. 
And, after all, the qualification of con- 
genial comradeship seems to be more im- 
portant at the Adelphi Terrace house than 
that of great public reputation. 
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UPPER SMOKING-ROOM IN THE ATHENZUM CLUB 


Up in Bedford Street, Strand, there is 
a quiet little free-and-easy club, the Yor- 
ick, where writers and artists and actors 
congregate. The inimitable W. W. 
Jacobs is often there, and G. B. Burgin 
and Sydney Sime, whose sketches line the 
walls, and W. Pett Ridge, and Walter 
Passmore and W. S. Penley of Charley's 
Aunt fame and many more. It has a 
unique possession in a proprietor who 
takes away many of the members’ diffi- 
culties and studies their comforts as the 
best stewards and supervisors seldom do. 
Across the way, Henry Norman, M.P., 
showed me the other day the former 
rooms of the Greenroom Club, with their 
handsome oak wainscoting, now Sir 
Henry Irving’s offices, and those of 
William Heineman, the publisher. Mr. 
Norman’s private editorial office is the 
old Greenroom kitchen. The club is now 
in Leicester Square, with a membership 
made up in the main of playwrights and 
actors. Then there is the Authors’ Club, 
with many of the most noted writers in 
England on its general committee, with 
the unique organisation for a club of a 
limited liability company, and with a 
pleasant group of rooms in Whitehall 
Court for a home. There is the Sesame 
Club, with a charming club-house in Dover 
Street, and with a mixed membership of 
ladies and gentlemen interested in literary 
study, and more particularly in educa- 
tional work. Here the members meet on 
Mondays for lectures and discussions, and 
more practically, along with their social 
and literary interests, they have opened 
a House for Home Life Training in St. 
John’s Wood. And there is the Lyceum, 
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the woman’s literary club about whose 
international plans so much has been 
heard recently. Surely the idea of being 
a member of many clubs in one is attract- 
ive, and for the woman abroad the possi- 
bility of finding a club home awaiting her 
in every large centre of population will 
take away much of the unpleasantness of 
travel. 

Of literary dining clubs there is no end, 
and many of them have traditions and 
striking anecdote and interesting associa- 
tions in abundance. The Whitefriars 
Club was started ten years after the 
Savage, the nucleus being a group of 
journalists that gathered daily at a restau- 
rant near Fleet Street. It wandered from 
Radley’s Hotel, Blackfriars, to the Mitre 
Tavern in Fleet Street and elsewhere, but 
finally more than twenty years ago to 
Anderton’s in Fleet Street, where the 
present club room faces the narrow “‘lane 
of letters,” and where the weekly dinners 
are held. The Whitefriars has retained 
its character as a dining club, and most of 
its pleasantest memories are bound up in 
its Friday night feasts. Looking down the 
years, we can find William Black celebrat- 
ing his first real success as a novelist in 
the little room at Radley’s, actors like 
Barry Sullivan and Wilson Barrett at the 
Mitre, and writers like Tom Hood the 
younger and Richard Whiteing, Henty, 
and many others among the group of 
hard-working successful editors and 
leader writers and critics. And we hear 
stories of Mark Twain’s visit before the 
time of his larger success, and of Joaquin 
Miller. 

Coming to the present, the best idea 
of the club can be gained at one of the 
Friday night dinners. Winston Spencer 
Churchill, M.P., is the Prior of the even- 
ing and Lloyd George, M.P., is the chief 
guest. Across from us at the table Shan 
Bullock and Stephen Gwynne are chat- 
ting—the Irish question, probably; not 
far away is the “F. C. G.,” the Nast of 
present-day English caricature; in an- 
other corner is Clement Shorter, and near 
him Dr. Robertson Nicol of the English 
Bookman. G. B. Burgin is here, and Mr. 
Dent, the publisher, and many others 
equally well known. They have come 
direct from their offices, many of them, 
and there is no formality about any of 




























them. After dinner there are speeches 
and a general discussion and afterwards 
social chat in the club room—everything 
very interesting, very unostentatious and 
very pleasant and everything suggestive 
of a real brotherhood in the craft. It is 
a most delightful evening, one that makes 
an outsider understand the loyalty and en- 
thusiasm of the friars for their order. 
They have larger dinners than this one, 
and smoking concerts, and they go on 
pilgrimages—“beanfeasts” to the ordi- 
nary—to their honorary members, George 
Meredith and Thomas Hardy, or else- 
where in the summer time, but the Friday 
nights when they dine—as the friars of 
olden time fasted—are, after all, the cen- 
tral features of the club life. Incidentally, 
the Whitefriars publish their own little 
journal, which seems inevitable when one 
tries to imagine how many volumes of 
printed matter, if they were gathered to- 
gether, these one hundred friars write 
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INTERIOR DINING ROOM OF THE SAVAGE CLUB 





yearly in books and magazines and in 
newspapers and news weeklies. 

There is a pitiful story told of Philip 
Bourke Marston, the blind writer. One 
day a particularly good idea came to him, 
and he sat down to his typewriter with 
enthusiasm. He wrote rapidly for hours, 
and had nearly finished the story when 
a friend came in. “Read that,” said 
Marston proudly, “and tell me what you 
think of it.” The friend stared at the 
happy author and then at the blank sheets 
of paper in his hand before he was able 
to understand the little tragedy. The 
ribbon had been taken from the type- 
writer, and Marston’s toil was for nothing. 
He never had the heart to write that story 
again. It was about Marston that a 
group of men gathered often at Pagani’s 
restaurant, which served as the beginning 
of what is now the New Vagabond Club. 
The New Vagabonds dine together only 
half a dozen times a year, but they make 
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up for the small number of dinners by the 
large number of diners and the sump- 
tuousness of the feasts. These dinners are 
held at the Hotel Cecil, and are attended 
by the members and their wives or their 
husbands and their friends. At the most 
recent dinner, at which Lord Roberts and 
Marconi were the principal speakers, I 
noticed many members of other clubs at 
the crowded tables and among the groups 
in the reception-room. And this is char- 
acteristic, for the New Vagabonds bring 
together as many workers in the arts and 
lovers of the arts as it would seem pos- 
sible to gather at such functions. They 
are New Vagabonds, for the temperament 
is still of Vagabondia, although the new 
with their luxury have swung to the oppo- 
site pole from the simplicity of the old. 
There are three well-known little 
dining clubs which group in each case 
about the personality and the work of 
old-time writers. The Johnson Club has 
for many years brought together John- 
son scholars and Johnson enthusiasts. An 
idea of the serious work it does during 
its social evenings at various Fleet Street 
taverns can be obtained from the pub- 
lished Johnson Club papers. The Omar 


Khayyam Club is a dozen years old. 
Among its early members were Justin 


Huntley McCarthy, William Watson, 
Richard Le Gallienne, Augustine Birrell 
and Edmund Gosse, all devotees of Fitz- 
gerald’s poem. Most of its members are 
men of real literary and artistic achieve- 
ment, and they look back upon many en- 
joyable gatherings, including one at 
which George Meredith and Thomas 
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Hardy made their maiden speeches and 
Andrew Lang and Edmund Gosse con- 
tributed poems. In a group of its menu 
cards, on each of which are an original 
poem and an original drawing by indi- 
vidual members, one can find verses by 
Edmund Gosse, Austin Dobson, Grant 
Allen, Owen Seaman and Sir Frederick 
Pollock, and drawings by Frank Brang- , 
wyn, Alfred East and Soloman J. Solo- : 
man, A.R.A., among the number. The 
“Boz” Club was founded, naturally, it 
seems, at the Athenzeum less than five 
years ago, and at its first dinner the 
chairman directed affairs from “Boz’s” 
own chair from Gad’s Hill, and there were 
among the diners Dickens’s favourite son, 
two artists who had illustrated Our 
Mutual Friend and Edwin Drood, the son 
of the famous “Buz Fuz,” a writer who 
had written five novels for Dickens’s All 
The Year Round, and a number of ad- 
mirers in the craft of to-day. A glance 
through “Boz” Club papers finds records 
of dinners at the Criterion followed by 
interesting Dickens discussion and anec- 
dote by interesting men of letters; and of 
tours in Dickens’s country by groups of 
members. 

The gamut of literary men’s clubs is a 
long one, for you can find a writer or two 
in nearly every club in London, at the 
Reform or at Boodles or at the Army and 
Navy. But perhaps enough has been said 
to suggest the heritage which is the pos- 
session of the members of the more dis- 
tinctly literary clubs and to trace some- 
thing of the surroundings within which 
that heritage is being added to yearly. 
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aN elaborating his theory 
fof Le Roman Experi- 
a mental, Zola once made 
athe sweeping statement 
a that the personal element 
HM should be allowed to play 

mceeno other part in litera- 
ture than as a sort of starting point, an 
initial impulse. The “experimental 
novelist,” he goes on to say, is one who 
“accepts established facts, and shows 
mankind and society as factors in the 
mechanism of scientific phenomena, at 
the same time doing his best to keep his 
personal opinions, his a priori ideas, 
under the control of observation and ex- 
perience.” To-day the reading world no 
longer knows or cares to know anything 
about “experimental” fiction. Zola him- 
self lived long enough to get as far away 
as an author well could get from his 
original theories, and to pass from a 
would-be impartial observer of life to an 
almost fanatical preacher of new doctrines. 
And even his earlier volumes, the books 
by which he will be longest remembered, 
L’Assommoir and Nana and La Debacle, 
will live because, in spite of his theories, 
they bear the stamp of the strongest per- 
sonality that the past half century pro- 
duced in French fiction. 

Nevertheless, this principle of the sub- 
ordination of the personal equation in 
fiction is one of a number of principles 
which it seems worth while to cull for 
preservation from out of a riotous growth 
of fantastic and irrational literary doc- 
trines. It would certainly do no harm if 
every modern novelist should copy the 
above quotation and keep it pinned up in 
a conspicuous place above his desk. To 
eliminate the author’s personality is, of 
course, an impossibility; but a strong, 
determined, consistent effort in that direc- 
tion will almost always be followed by a 
gain in power and artistic value. Of 
course, no writer can keep himself out of 
his books, whether he writes criticism, or 
poetry, or detective stories. The very 
choice of his subject tells you something 





of his personal tastes; the sort of people 
he pictures, their nature, actions and the 
fate that overtakes them, inevitably re- 
veals a part of his philosophy of life. It 
is one of the commonplaces of criticism 
to praise a realistic writer for his photo- 
graphic accuracy ; as a matter of fact, the 
phrase would be a violent hyperbole, if it 
were not so trite. An author who imi- 
tated even approximately the fidelity of a 
camera’s lens, who attempted to give a 
comprehensive inventory of the contents 
of a room, the moving panorama of a 
busy street, would not run the risk of 
seriously boring his reader, but he would 
depart very far from a truthful imitation 
of the way in which things present them- 
selves in real life. When we enter a 
room, or when we walk down a crowded 
avenue, not one of us ever takes in every 
petty detail at a glance. An attempt to 
do so would result in a mere blur of 
impressions, like a time exposure from 
the window of a moving railway carriage. 
What we actually do is to pick out just 
a few details in an impressionistic fash- 
ion, and no two men will pick out the 
same set, but each will make his instinc- 
tive choice according to his special tem- 
perament and training. The most real- 
istic of novelists can do no more nor less 
than this, if he is picturing merely a 
dining-room or a boudoir. By a study of 
the household furnishings and decora- 
tions to be found in the novels of a 
Bourget or Henry James you may form 
a shrewd estimate of the author’s degree 
of culture and artistic taste. From the 
manner in which he describes his heroines 
you may conjecture his ideal of feminine 
beauty. Some authors, in describing 
women, will always begin with the colour 
of their eyes; others will perhaps forget 
to speak of their eyes at all, but will 
dwell, time after time, upon the length, 
the luxuriance, the inimitable shade of 
their hair. To take an example almost 
at random, Marion Crawford is one of the 
novelists to whom a woman’s hair is her 
greatest glory. In A Cigarette-Maker’s 










































Romance, he says specifically that “we 
all feel that a woman’s sacrifice can go no 
further than in giving her head to the 
shears.” D’Annunzio, on the other hand, 
finds a special charm in a woman’s hand. 
The eyes, the hair, the lips, he mentions 
casually ; but the hands he never wearies 
of describing—their strength, their flexi- 
bility, the hundred different sensations 
that their touch conveys. And when, in 
La Gioconda, he wishes to symbolise a 
woman’s greatest physical sacrifice, it is 
not her hair that she gives to the shears, 
but her hands to the surgeon’s knife— 
the frail, white hands, crushed under the 
falling statue which they save. 

But revelations like these of an author’s 
personality are involuntary and inevitable. 
To avoid them one must cease altogether 
to put pen to paper. But what lies with- 
in the power of every writer is to shun a 
direct expression of his personal views, a 
deliberate criticism of the actions of his 
characters, a specific statement of what he 
finds wrong in the existing conditions of 
society, and how he would alter the run- 
ning of the universe, if he had the power. 
Much has been said both for and against 
the so-called problem novel. As a matter 
of fact, every novel that fearlessly and 
faithfully pictures life is a problem novel, 
a novel of many and very complex prob- 
lems. Every human life is full of just 
such problems, of which we are living 
the solutions day by day. And often the 
most widely discussed novels are pre- 
cisely those that involve some crucial 
question of conscience, some vital differ- 
ence of standards, moral, religious or 
political. When such a question is fairly 
presented, with an honest attempt at im- 
partiality, then no matter which side you 
espouse, you may read it with interest, 
even with enthusiasm. But a problem 
novel, developed in a spirit of partisan- 
ship, becomes not merely irritating, but 
intolerable. And scarcely more endurable 
than the novel in which the author avow- 
edly holds a brief for a particular cause, 
is that in which some one character is 
shoved ostentatiously forward as the 
author’s spokesman and praised and 
petted and made to prosper, all on account 
of his iconoclastic views of existing social 
institutions. 

Among the novels of the current month 
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there is one which would serve admirably 

as a text for a lengthy 
“The Unwritten “isquisition upon the 
Sate subject of the Personal 

Equation—The Un- 

written Law, by Arthur 
Henry. To describe it as an example of 
violent partisanship would be eminently 
unjust. Yet one feels from the opening 
to the closing page that it is the outcome 
of long pent-up feeling struggling to find 
expression, and that it is little short of 
heroism on the author’s part to have kept 
himself properly in the background. The 
tendency to preach and to moralise comes 
naturally to Mr. Henry. One has only to 
recall those two unique volumes, An 
Island Cabin and The House in the 
Woods, in order to realise that their 
charm depends equally upon their simple, 
vivid portrayal of a life close to nature, 
and upon the genial and helpful philoso- 
phy interwoven in every page. But in 
those earlier books Mr. Henry was in 
tune with his surroundings. Simple liv- 
ing, wholesome toil, the breath of the 
ocean, the balsam of the woods—these 
are the essentials of his modest idea of 
happiness. But in a great city, with the 
rush and turmoil of its traffic all around 
him, the greed of modern competition, 
the injustice of social ethics before his 
eyes, Mr. Henry finds chiefly discord. 
And while in The Unwritten Law he has 
for the most part allowed the develop- 
ment of characters and the unfolding of 
plot to teach their own lesson, yet every 
now and then an ironic turn of phrase, a 
parenthetical comment, perhaps merely 
the slight colouring given by a special 
choice of adjective, shows how gladly the 
author would have welcomed a chance to 
take a personal part in the argument, and 
thereby seriously weakened a book of 
very unusual quality and force. 

To begin with, The Unwritten Law is 
an encouraging example of that best sort 
of realism, which has had far too few 
exponents in this country—the frank and 
fearless sort which does not deliberately 
seek out the unsavoury things of life, yet 
does not flinch from them if they are seen 
to form a logical part of the story to be 
told. The style is simple, at times almost 
to the point of baldness. The separate 
scenes read like so many transcripts 
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direct from real life; at first they give 
one a confused impression, not of a single 
story, but of fragments from many 
stories, detached and isolated. Gradu- 
ally, however, as the details are filled in, 
the many-sided picture begins to take 
definite form. One realises the patience 
and skill required to bring the motley 
elements of metropolitan life within the 
limits of a single canvas. Here are char- 
acters drawn from all the various social 
strata—lawyers, judges, Wall Street mag- 
nates; simple, plodding working men; 
leaders of exclusive social circles ; daugh- 
ters of the tenements and sweat-shops 
and their chosen comrades, the toughs 
and hoodlums of the city streets. 

The complexity of the plot makes the 
book a peculiarly difficult one to epito- 
mise. There is no one central thread to 
which the others are subordinated ; there 
are fully half a dozen of equal promi- 
nence. First of all there is a delightful 
old German family; simple, genial Karl 
Fischer and his equally lovable old wife, 
Katrina. All their lives they have worked 
and saved and denied themselves in order 
to have a modest competence for their old 
age and enough to secure the future of 
their daughters, Emeline and Thekla. 
And suddenly one day when old Karl 
goes to the savings bank to draw his 
quarterly interest the bank is no longer 
there. It has failed weeks ago, and his 
money is gone. Karl is an engraver by 
trade; and feeling that the public has 
stolen his money, his simple mind sees 
no harm in trying to get it back by coun- 
terfeiting bills. Discovery inevitably fol- 
lows, then a perfunctory trial, and the 
bewildered and broken-hearted old man 
passes the remnant of his days in Sing 
Sing prison. 

Then there is the subsequent story of 
the two daughters. Emeline, selfish, am- 
bitious, aristocratic in her tastes, ashamed 
of her parents, determined to rise in spite 
of them, in the end actually accomplishes 
the prodigy of marrying into the most 
exclusive circles. Thekla, on the other 
hand, loyal, impulsive, unable to deny 
those she cares for anything they ask, un- 
thinkingly goes to her ruin through an 
excess of generosity. And the fault, ac- 
cording to Mr. Henry, lies with society 
for not having learned how to make the 
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world a safe place for its Theklas to 
live in. 

Then there are the Storrs family, am- 
bitious social climbers, greedy for wealth. 
Mr. Storrs makes the mistake of specu- 
lating foolishly, using securities that be- 
long to the bank of which he is president. 
In the crash which follows the bank goes 
down, incidentally ruining Karl Fischer ; 
and Mr. Storrs comes out of the wreck 
penniless, but with untarnished name, 
having saddled his crime upon the stouter 
shoulders of a younger man. 

Then there is Adams, the young law- 
yer from the West, outspoken, icono- 
clastic, full of wrath against the modern 
spirit of hypocrisy. It is he who under- 
takes the defence of the old counterfeiter, 
Karl Fischer, and does him more harm 
than good by his intemperate and social- 
istic doctrines. It is he who loves and 
finally wins the younger daughter of Mrs, 
Storrs, who is reduced to keeping an ex- 
clusive boarding house on the northern 
side of Washington Square, and a 
stranger wooing than that of Adams 
never found its way into print. Race 
suicide and the joys of having a large 
family are, in Adams’s opinion, not only 
a proper topic of conversation for an en- 
gaged couple, but an essential topic, and 
he is surprised and hurt that Lou does 
not share his views. These are only a 
few of the interwoven threads that go to 
make this strong, many-coloured, some- 
what uneven story of The Unwritten 
Law. It will inevitably provoke discus- 
sion ; it will arouse some antagonism ; but 
it cannot fail to make people think. 

The Apple of Eden, by E. Temple 
Thurston, is an admirable instance of the 
conscientious repression 
of the author’s personal 
views. The book is a 
study of celibacy, but 
whether the writer ap- 
proves or disapproves; whether, indeed, 
he is Catholic or Protestant, there is noth- 
ing in the book to show. A good many 
readers will probably be attracted to the 
volume by the fact that it is written by the 
husband of the author of the Masque- 
rader. Asa matter of fact, however, the 
two books are not in the same class. The 
one was simply an ingenious plot de- 
veloped with a well-sustained cleverness ; 
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the other is a searching and pitiless anal- 
ysis of a human soul. Father Michael 
is a young Irish priest, uncompromisingly 
austere, deeply learned in the wisdom of 
books, but of childlike ignorance regard- 
ing the ways of the world. From his 
earliest years he has grown up with the 
idea of becoming a priest. He took the 
vow of celibacy at an age when he did not 
fully understand the significance of what 
he promised. His first awakening comes 
one day when a supplicant at the window 
of the confessional acknowledges that he 
has sinned, tempted by the beauty of a 
woman’s hair—hair of a wonderful au- 
burn red. The austere young priest re- 
fuses absolution ; but after the supplicant 
has gone he finds that he cannot put out 
of his mind this strange, new idea that 
temptation may lurk in one colour of hair 
rather than in another. From the first 
implanting of this vague idea the book 
follows out fearlessly and relentlessly the 
consequences of a late awakening of a 
powerful nature to a comprehension of 
the significance of sex. It is not a book 
to be placed unthinkingly in the hands 
of the indiscriminate reader. But that 
does not alter the fact that it is one of 
the strongest pieces of psychological fic- 
tion that has appeared in English in many 
a long month—one which takes a grip 
upon the imagination that cannot easily 
be thrown off. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward has always con- 
scientiously held herself aloof from any 
active intervention in the 
solution of the problems 
that her books present. 
The most notable differ- 
ence in her later volumes, 
since she turned aside from religious 
wrangles and the clash of creeds, is that 
the study of character and human life is 
steadily playing a larger part, and the 
specific problem a smaller, in the struc- 
ture of her plots. In some respects The 
Marriage of William Ashe is as fine a 
piece of fiction as Mrs. Ward has yet 
produced. Yet it is somewhat puzzling 
to put into words just what her central 
problem is. If the attempt must be made, 
it resolves itself into something like this: 
to what extent is it the duty of the wife 
of a rising young statesman to put aside 
her own personal prejudices and ignore 
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slights and insults for the sake of smooth- 
ing her husband’s upward course? And 
in the case of a capricious and headstrong 
young woman, who lets her own social 
feuds outweigh the success of her hus- 
band’s career, to what extent has he the 
right to control her? Considered not as 
a problem, but simply as a study in in- 
compatibility, The Marriage of William 
Ashe is a piece of subtle and delicate 
workmanship. Ashe, himself a born 
statesman, yet distrustful of his own 
powers ; ambitious and yet hampered by 
a besetting indolence; seeing clearly the 
path open before him to a coveted place 
in the cabinet, if only his wife can he 
made to refrain from offending the wife 
of the English Premier. And, on the 
other hand, the young wife, little more 
than a girl, half French by birth and edu- 
cation, wholly French in excitability and 
caprice, loving her husband heart and 
soul, and yet unable to compel herself to 
utter the few tactful words that might 
have saved him from political defeat. 
Nothing could be better or more convinc- 
ing than fully two-thirds of the history 
of this ill-assorted marriage. But when 
we come to the episode of the satiric 
novel that Ashe’s wife Kitty has secretly 
written, heaping ridicule upon the Pre- 
mier, the Premier’s wife, and all her 
husband’s various colleagues in the House 
of Commons; when, moreover, we are 
asked to believe that she publishes this 
book without her husband’s knowledge, 
and yet with no suspicion that it will seri- 
ously disturb him, or in any way injure 
his career, the story ceases to seem al- 
together plausible. As for the further 
developments, when Kitty, crushed and 
repentent, is hastening back to London to 
rejoin her husband, but suddenly turns 
aside and elopes with a man whom she 
has long feared and avoided, the story 
suddenly takes on a flavour unpleasantly 
akin to melodrama, and the final ex- 
pedient of removing this poor misguided 
little woman from her husband’s path by 
killing her off with hasty consumption, 
somehow savours of the wanton and need- 
less cruelty of tearing a butterfly wing 
from wing. Yet none of this alters the 
fact that the volume contains a score of 
admirable portraits—British statesmen, 
Peers, Bishops, ladies of rank and quality 
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drawn with a discrimination, a vividness, 
a delicate nuance of satire such as prob- 
ably no other woman novelist of to-day 
could equal. 

Among the women writers of Italy 
there is no one aside from Matilde Serao 
who so well deserves to be brought to the 
attention of the outside world as the Sar- 
dinian novelist Grazia Deledda. 

In style she is as simple and unaffect- 
ed as Verga himself. She effaces herself 
almost wholly, she makes you see the 
primitive life of her little island almost 
as vividly as though you were there in 
person. A great part of her stories you 
must listen to in the quaint phraseology 
of the Sardinian peasants, full of homely 
proverbs, quaint superstitions,strange and 
grotesque curses. Much of her best work 
has taken the form of the 
short story, yet her novel 
After the Divorce, just 
put into English by 
Maria Hornor Lansdale, 
will form a worthy introduction to the 
attention of American readers. 

It is simply the history of a man ac- 
cused, tried and condemned to twenty- 
seven years’ imprisonment for a murder 
that he had not committed. At the time 
of his arrest he had been but a few months 
married, and owing to family opposition 
and his own poverty, they had dispensed 
with the religious service, and had only 
the civil ceremony. The man is con- 
vinced that his imprisonment has come as 
a punishment for his neglect of this sacra- 
ment, and as a punishment he accepts it 
with courage. The child born after his 
arrest he sees but once at the close of the 
trial. Shortly after it sickens and dies. 
For three years the young wife cherishes 
his memory, holding out against the com- 
bined attack of all her relatives, who 
urge her to take advantage of the Italian 
divorce law, which will grant her freedom 
from a felon serving a longer term than 
ten years. But finally she yields, gets her 
divorce and marries the rich and dissolute 
son of the village syndic. And then, 
when she has barely had time to learn to 
what a life of drudgery and abuse she has 
condemned herself, the real murderer is 
discovered, and her first husband, Con- 
stantino, is set free. Among a primitive 
people like the Sardinians, the conse- 
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quences of his return are simply inevi- 
table, and it is an additional evidence of 
the author’s admirable self-restraint that 
she manages the final scenes without 
unnecessary tragedy. 

An odd little story published anony- 
mously, but written with such marked 
individualtiy of style as should sooner or 
later make identification easy, bears the 
fantastic name of The Opal. Edith Dud- 
ley is a young woman who from child- 
hood has been trained to 
respond with marvellous 
brilliancy to the moods 
and opinions and ideals 
of each and every per- 
son that she successively talks with. She 
is literally a human opal, flashing into 
strange and iridescent fire. But she has 
no individuality, she is all things to all 
men, a mere echo of the person with 
whom she is for the moment talking. 
Philip Morley meets her at a reception in 
Boston, he stands near her for half an 
hour and hears her successively discuss 
sociology with a philanthropist, religion 
with a young curate, scepticism with an 
atheist, flowers, dancing and frivolity 
with a Harvard Sophomore, and other 
curiously assorted topics with a variety of 
other men and women. Forthwith he 
falls under the spell of her wonderful ver- 
satility. It takes him something more than 
a year of married life to discover the utter 
emptiness of his wife’s intellect, her lack 
of a single aim or aspiration she could 
call her own. When he discovers this, he 
finds at the same time that he has ceased 
to love her—in fact, that he really loves 
another woman who, while lacking his 
wife’s physical attractions, possesses in- 
stead a rare mentality which is just what 
his own mind needs to rouse it to its best 
efforts. A plot like this could not con- 
sistently end otherwise than tragically. 
The weakness of the story, however, lies 
in the fact that Morley is supposed to 
require a whole year in which to learn the 
shallowness of his wife’s mind. It be- 
comes perfectly apparent to every reader 
in the course of that sequence of conver- 
sations which Morley is supposed to 
have overheard at the outset of the vol- 
lume. If after that he needed further 
enlightenment, he must have been singu- 
larly obtuse. Frederic Taber Cooper. 
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AMANDA OF THE MILL* 


BY MARIE VAN VORST 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. Grismore will hold the scene be- 
fore his eyes in his remembrance to his 
dying day. 

It could not be said that he was ter- 
rified. He was fascinated by the danger, 
and quite prepared to blow out his brains 
at the first prospect of attack that should 
mean death at the mercy of his mill peo- 
ple. He had no intention of being rent 
asunder or burned at the stake, but close 
to the window, his eyes fixed on the tre- 
mendous sight before him, he determined 
to wait until the last moment before put- 
ting himself out of existence; and to 
judge by the hullaballoo, the cries and 
threatenings, to judge by the mass of 
human creatures who had come so far 
with such sinister intent, that moment 
Grismore believed would come. 

From the balcony, as far as eye could 
reach, spread a sea of upturned faces, 
lit by the torchlight, reddened until 
eyes gleamed lurid, and the very hair of 
their heads seemed to the manufacturer’s 
agitated vision to rise and dance. Under 
the exaggeration of the light the expres- 
sions of the usually gentle visages was 
ferccious. It seemed to him as though 
the labouring world had rolled one 
stormy tide to his shores to engulf him. 
The menace, the brandishing weapons, 
and a torch suddenly hurled from over 
the heads of the throng, striking the rail- 
ing, and quivering down to the ground, 
brought the insurgents terribly near to 
him. He did not see how he could es- 
cape. What influence could one man 
have on that multitude? What single 
voice could hope to silence, or even be 
heard, above the cries of a thousand? 

Still, the nearest rioters became quiet 
wonderfully fast, and lifted their eyes to 
Euston, who, close to the balcony, ad- 
dressed them, first from one—and then 
to another—and another—over the 
whole swaying tide. 

As much as Grismore could see, the 
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faces appeared to soften, and the cries 
grew less appalling. Flickering torch- 
light and shadow might mislead him in 
regard to the aspect of the mass, but they 
were quieting. 

The room seemed full of them to Gris- 
more. He could not believe himself 
alone, straining ears and eyes to see what 
his chance was for life. Life! It was 
sweet still! Its desire and pulse proved 
it to him as his hand clutched the slender 
pistol quite ready to fire in act of 
murder or suicide. 

“By !” he muttered; “if he saves 
me, if he quiets those devils, I will make 
him the richest man in Rexington!” 

Poor Grismore! Gold was all he could 
give to the son whose life he had branded 
with disease and shame. Close to the 
shutters, a little bent over, he watched 
through the slats the swaying, seething 
mob. 

“Ah,” he thought, “they will sweep 
forward . . . presently . . . and be 
onus! (“Us,” it was now.) “They will 
brush him away like a straw—and then 
come to me.” 

And, indeed, it seemed as though they 
would do so. The name of Grismore in- 
troduced by Euston into his address stim- 
ulated ferocity anew, and it rang in their 
mouths, coupled with curses, until Gris- 
more’s flesh grew cold. But above his per- 
sonal fear, as he watched that one figure 
against a thousand, there awoke in him a 
feeling of anxiety for the man valiantly 
fighting for him, fearlessly bearing the 
brunt of the danger, offering himself to a 
thousand blows, pleading, calling in that 
wonderful ringing tone that overshot the 
distance like an arrow, and found hearts 
in the uttermost edge of the crowd. 

With the insurgents—Grismore, list- 
ening—was carried on the power of that 
voice. 

Magnetic and telling, it rose like a sob 
and quivered; it rang out like a clarion 
and commanded. Grismore was too 
tense to catch the words, but the people 
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nearest Euston heard, and those a little 
farther still caught his meaning, and 
from pushing and jostling and swaying, 
from a cursing riot, the insurgents be- 
came attentive. Born inspirer, leader, 
and commander, he was their master. 
He had been for years, and he claimed 
his leadership supremely at this crisis. 
They were under the leash of his words. 
They were under their spell above all, 
and they could not choose but obey. One 
by one his orders, his encouragements, 
his reproofs, and his promises were 
passed over the heads from the nearest 
to the farthest ranks. Whisper, like a 
rustling forest, filled the air, then fell 
to silence as his voice took up a new 
thread. 

All this did not consume more than 
twenty minutes. It was not half an hour 
since the rioters poured themselves forth, 
a foam of angry waters, to envelop in a 
whirlpool everything that bore the name 
of Grismore. And now the minds of this 
multitude were falling more nearly into 
peace than ever they had known hitherto 
in all their lives. For Euston with au- 
thority and conviction promised them— 
in the name of Grismore, what seemed 
a millennium! 

By the cries that rose Mr. Grismore 
could mark the progress and the success, 
and understand what had been Euston’s 
argument. 

“Shorter hours!” (Then cheers for 
Mr. Grismore.) “Rise in wages!” 
(Cheers for Mr. Grismore.) “Better 
times all through!” 

And from the place where he stood 
the manufacturer saw that Euston had 
won. His eyes left the crowd, and rested 
on the slender figure of the single man 
dimly seen in the darkness by the uncer- 
tain flare of a few torches as Euston 
leaned against the balustrade white as 
death. Grismore could see him smile and 
extend his uninjured hand. His gesture 
complete with brotherhood, instinct with 
tenderness, seemed to bless these beings 
whom Grismore had wrung like rags in 
his greed. And the victory transfigured 
Euston in the eyes of. the man who gazed 
at him. He was proud of him. The 
sensation running through him was elec- 
tric; it infused a new life. It was 
Fatherhood. Its sentiment, coming to 
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him for the first time, made him con- 
scious of a feeling more soft, more melt- 
ing, than pride—of yearning and tender- 
ness. His eyes pricked . that was 
his son! 

Here cries of “Grismore! Grismore!” 
rang out, and they brought him to him- 
self with a start almost unnerving. 
They wanted him to come out that they 
might curse him? To tear him asunder? 

. No, to thank him! Without hesi- 
tation the manufacturer stepped on to the 
balcony. 

Euston turned, and as he spoke to his 
father his failing voice showed his emo- 
tion and strain. 

“Speak to them, please; tell them 
everything I have promised is true. . . . 
You must swear it . . . it is your only 
chance.” 

His words sounded cold and hard to 
the man now profoundly touched. Gris- 
more was wounded for the first time in 
his life. 

Leaning with both hands on the bal- 
cony, he said as loudly as he could: 

“Tt’s all true, my men; I grant your 
demands! Better times,” he called— 
“better times!” 

And it echoed from a thousand throats. 
He did not know what he had promised ; 
he was elated, intoxicated with the ex- 
citement of the hour, and the natural 
feeling that was revealing him a better 
man than he had ever dreamed to be. He 
turned to Euston to thank him, to say 
some word that would link him with his 
son, but the pleasure was denied. 

The shouts had turned to Euston’s 
name, and the people claimed him. Four 
or five men scaled the balcony; he was 
caught up on to the shoulders of the 
throng, and handed over the crowd. As 
it moved and swayed and turned away 
from the Grismore place, the manufac- 
turer watched it—a mass of labourers 
going to a sure success led by his son! 
He called to Henry Euston, but he could 
make no impression upon the tumult. 
They were headed for Rexington; there 
they would take what food and good 
cheer the town could give their starving 
need. 


And as Euston had left the Rexington 
strikers under sworn promise and oath 

















bound to peace, tranquilly disbanding 
and going to their homes in a conquered 
city, so he led the Crompton insurgents 
to triumphantly display their victory to 
the town. 


CHAPTER V. 


The days following her interview with 
Henry Euston, and the time of Amanda’s 
promised meeting with him, were unlike 
the usual interval between love and its 
goal. They did not drag, they were 
winged. They flew too fast. 

If Amanda had loved the man less, or 
more newly even, the remembrance of his 
face as she last saw it in the flickering 
instantaneous light of the match, the sen- 
sation of the hands that clung to hers 
with the force of a perishing man, would 
have been sufficient to render her uncon- 
scious to the splendid gift she was in real- 
ity making, to cloud any likeliness of sac- 
rifice. But Amanda required no stimulus, 
since to love Euston, to be his and for 
ever near him, was all she cared for in 
existence. It was the opposite condition 
she could not contemplate. To lose him, 
to conceive his desolate ruin, would have 
wrung for her the very heart out of life. 

The days at Penvallon were relent- 
lessly swift. She realised that she was 
bidding farewell to a portion of the 
world, and in a measure to all mankind. 
She might never visit these poor, de- 
graded people again; she was to be more 
degraded than they. If they knew of her 
flight, they would despise her. The in- 
dividual case of Milly Jones was the 
hardest to contemplate. With this 
woman Amanda’s influence had been 
great, and she knew that with the au- 
thority of a pure and consistent life she 
could save Milly. Now she felt that she 
dragged her along with herself to shame. 
But since the universe pitted against 
Euston could not avail to weight the bal- 
ance, it is not strange that Milly should 
be lost with the rest of decency and the 
world. She arranged her parting with 
the girl with diplomacy, contriving an 
errand of importance at Plankville which 
she confided to her protégé, and in a cart 
driven by the negro jehu of the town 
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Amanda, with no farewell whatsoever, 
saw Milly start away, a deserted and un- 
conscious victim of The Great Tempta- 
tion. 


And now she visited all her friends 
and beneficiaries, and diffused with new 
lavishness her bounties throughout Pen- 
vallon, successfully avoiding Mr. Ware. 
He recalled to her mind the sage in 
Lamia with clear, challenging eyes 
threatening to reduce her happiness, if 
such it could be called, to ashes. 

She sent her serving-woman and lug- 
gage North, telling the woman to await 
her orders in New York at a given ad- 
dress, that she herself would follow soon. 
She was going away to rest and to travel. 
These things accomplished, she felt ex- 
tremely free, and could not but find it 
strange that so little inevitable barrier 
was raised between her desire to adjust 
her life as she wished and its fulfilment. 

The last hours before she left Penval- 
lon dragged wearily. With a nervous- 
ness unusual, and a haste that retarded 
her movements, she packed a few remain- 
ing things in a little satchel, and soberly 
dressed, she started on foot for the train. 
Unremarked, and with no good-bye to 
Ware, thankful to have been spared the 
farce it would have been, she settled her- 
self in the car, and let her beating heart, 
her agitated, not thoroughly understood 
emotions, have their sway. Before her 
eyes through the window the stretch of 
the little village and the mills slipped 
from sight, and the train passed almost 
directly into the darkness of the forest- 
covered country between Penvallon and 
Rexington. 

She arrived in Rexington at noon, and 
was regarded with curiosity by the rail- 
road officials, one of whom came up to 
her and said: 

“Excuse me, ma’am, but you won’t go 
up to the town? There’s a riot there, and 
it wouldn’t be safe, even if the police 
would let you pass.” 

Greatly disturbed, she cast about in her 
mind what course to take. She could 
get out to the moors by the lower river 
road. This was not only possible, but 
the most direct course. It would give 
her, however, twelve long hours between 
the time when Euston had promised to 
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come. As she started forward, intending 
to try to bribe some man to carry her 
satchel part of the way, she came face 
to face with Mr. Ware. 

With no surprise—indeed, almost.as if 
he had expected to meet her, as, indeed, 
he had, for he had travelled from Penval- 
lon in another car—he said: 

“How glad I am to see you here! I 
am starting over to Crompton with a lot 
of provisions for the poor people there. 
I have learned that there is a woman in 
great need. Indeed if we”—and he used 
the pronoun with singular assurance— 
“do not hurry, we may be too late.” 

Ware was walking by Amanda’s side, 
talking as he went. His presence caused 
her the liveliest annoyance. She could 
not say to him, “You must leave me. I 
am here to meet Henry Euston clandes- 
tinely. I am going away with him to- 
night.” She could only try to disguise 
the truth from him as well as she could. 
Ware was scarcely equal to the duplicity 
which his course of conduct demanded. 
His voice trembled slightly as he ad- 
dressed her. 

“You will drive out with me ?”’—he al- 
most appealed. “The road is quite safe; 
it is deserted. I need your help.” 

By his face—and his tone—in a flash 
—Amanda saw that he knew. She stood 
quite still, and as she looked at him her 
expression was that of a dogged, deter- 
mined child, and almost a challenge. 
After a second she said: 

“T must be in Rexington this evening. 
Until then I will go where you like, if 
you will promise to bring me back.” 

And Ware, over lips as pale as hers, 
said : 

“Tf you will come with me now to this 
deed of mercy, I will see you are driven 
to any destination you may choose to 
name.” 

She believed him, and without reply- 
ing followed him to the station platform. 
They were some three-quarters of a mile 
from Rexington; the depot was guarded 
by soldiers. The railway traffic hitherto 
had been undisturbed. One sole vehicle 
stood as if it waited for them. Ware 
said : 

“T have hired this buggy for all day 
and all night if need be. Will you get 
in?” 


And Amanda obeyed. 


Ware drove directly out toward the 
mills, and the woman by his side never 
vouchsafed a word to him during the 
four miles. There were moments when 
he imagined she must hear his beating 
heart, that she must have some conscious- 
ness of his trend of thought, of his al- 
mighty desire that from what she in- 
tended to do she should be restrained. 


CHAPTER VI. 


They stopped before the first house on 
the mill line of the deserted Crompton 
village. Amanda got out of the buggy, 
and at the foot of the porch steps she 
looked at Ware for the first time since 
they started from Rexington. She met 
fully his eyes, and their defiant expres- 
sion was eloquent, and said for her, 
“Why have you brought me here, Mr. 
Ware? By what right? Why do I obey 
you?” 

She did not speak, however, but as he 
evidently did not intend to accompany 
her, she ascended alone the steps of the 
little frame house. She found the front 
room empty, as was likewise the kitchen, 
where before her rose the inevitable stair- 
way to the loft above. Something 
stronger than her inclination impelled 
her, and she went on upstairs. There 
the garret revealed to her a tumbled bed, 
and thrown across ita woman. Amanda 
glanced at the figure with a chill of hor- 
ror. Had Mr. Ware brought her to the 
dead? From the creature’s ragged skirt 
protruded a naked leg, the foot encased 
in a broken shoe. . The visitor went 
across to the bed, and put her hand on 
the woman’s shoulder. It was warm, 
and the live touch disrobed the situation 
of mystery; repugnance only remained. 
Amanda shook the sleeper, slightly 
turned her over, and saw her face. 

“Wake up!” 

Her voice was hard. She would give 
no name, no identity to this individual. 
The person so coldly summoned opened 
her eyes, rubbed them, sat up, and stared. 

“Get up; come downstairs!” 

Thus brusquely aroused from her 
sleep, the woman who had seated herself 















on the edge of the bed yawned aloud, and 
said drawlingly : 

“Well, Ih’m up, ain’t Ih? 
all rousin’ ’round hyar fer?” 

“Come downstairs if you can. 
too hot here to breathe.” 

The other squinted suspiciously at the 
stranger. 

“G’wan down yo’self. 
you-all up. Ih ain't 
afraid.” 

“Of what, pray ?” 

“Ever’thin’.”. She looked over her 
shoulder. “The han’s is gone crazy.” 

“You have no need to be afraid. 
There’s no one in the town; it seems de- 
serted.” 

“So et am—since noon. Jh wouldn’t 
go with ’em! No, suh! Ih reckon thar’s 
‘nough tew lynch Grismore ‘thaout me. 
He ain’t done me the harm others hev.” 

The face, overlaid with dirt until the 
original lines were effaced, was growing 
distinguishable to the eyes of the visitor, 
who was forced against her will to read 
it, to consider it, to find it terribly 
changed for evil, to see little remnant of 
decency on it—marks of care, suffering, 
and sin—no lingering trace of girlhood or 
of the young, pretty creature of whom she 
had been girlishly jealous in years be- 
fore. 

“What you-all hyar fer?” 

“I came to see if you had everything 
you want!” 

The other laughed aloud. It sounded 
at once familiar and dreadful to the sis- 
ter. 

“Look raound ’n’ see!” 

“It seems squalid—pitiful. 
SOs os .€, 

Lily Bud spread out her dirty hands 
and scrutinised them. 

“That’s what rich folks allers asts— 
‘Got all you want?’ Why, Ih ain’t got 
reg larly nothin’.” 

The visitor, still hard and repellent, 
would ask no further questions. Her 
head swam with the stunning shock this 
existence dealt. Her lips were dry, her 
eyes burned. She took out her purse and 
a roll of bills, which she gave to the wo- 
man, who took the gift indifferently, and 
did not even look to see its worth. Her 
curious gaze on the lady, she asked: 
“What you-all seeked me aout fer?” 


What you- 


It is 


Nobody ast 
comin’; Ih’m 


You are 
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“T heard you had come lately to Cromp- 


ton from Ireton. You must be 
sorry to be here—in these terrible times.” 

The woman replied gloomily : 

“Times is alike tew me—all baad. Ih 
ain’t hed no luck sence Ih wuz bo’n. All 
Ih hope is. .” Her voice assumed 
a sudden life; hitherto her attitude had 
been apathetic. “All Ih hope is, that this 
yer stiike will do him up.” 

Searching the coarse countenance, a 
mirror reflecting the lowest images, until 
its very form was distorted, Amanda 
shuddered to think these eyes had ever 
seen, these lips ever approached, the man 
she knew and loved. 

“Whom do you mean by ‘him’ ?” 

“Ma husban’. Tew look at me, you- 
all wouldn’t reckon Ih had a lawful hus- 
ban’. This ez how he lets me lie!” 

“Can he help it?” 

“Help et? He’s a rich man! 
thinks he suttinly am a gen’leman. 
ain’t fit tew live.” 

Her disdain had a certain quality of 
dignity, and she straightened herself as 
she judged him. 

The visitor’s face was in the shade. 
The mill woman could not see it. 

“T must be going.” 

It was beyond her endurance to face 
longer this epitome of need, want, and 
accusation. But her exit was not so sim- 
ple. 

“No, suh! You-all ain’t goin’ like 
that! You shakes me up and gives me a 
bundle o’ dollars and snakes aout, ’thaout 
telling you’re naime? No, suh!” She 
came over to Amanda and stopped in 
front of her. “You rich folks makes me 
sick!” she blurted out. “Th know you-all. 
You're the lady what spen’s her money 
tew Penvallon, Ih hyard, ain’t yo’ ?” 

The stranger bent her head, acknowl- 
edging the fact. 

“Look at me!” cried the woman. “Th’m 
a show, ain’t Ih? Well, et’s all his fault 
what calls hisself Euston. That’s ma 
naime, tew. Henry Euston what leads 
this yer distric’, he’s ma husban’, ma’am.” 

The information arousing no comment, 
she went on: 

“Ef Ih’d of hed a chanct Ih’d of riz 
along of him. Ih suttinly would, tew! 
He’s so set on raising folks! Ef he hada 
little pachance I'd a tried hard. Ih uster 
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think ef Ih hed a littl’ chil’—he’s so 
po’ful fond of children—ef Ih’d of hed 
a kid, he’d of stuck by me. But, ma’am, 
what does you-all reckon?” She ap- 
proached her dirty face near to Aman- 
da’s, and her voice broke. “Ma sister— 
ma own sister—like ter murder me ’n’ 
killed th’ child Ih’d of hed.” 

(Here the hearer exclaimed under her 
breath. ) 

“Th wuz terrible ill. Et wasn’t never 
bo’n.” 

She wiped her face on her dress skirt. 
Once her guest had put out her hand as 
though to stop the words, to ward off 
their effect, for fear her heart prove less 
adamant. 

Again she murmured, “I must go.” 

The other woman now put her hand on 
her arm. She said presently: 

“You-all go abaout these parts quite 
some. . . . Hev’ you ever seen him?” 

“Yes; I have seen Mr. Euston.” 

The hands of the creature were forc- 
ing the money back into the giver’s. 

“What are you doing? . . . Keep 
the money. What are you doing?” 

“You-all ast me ef [h got all [h waant. 
Ih don’t reg’larly waant anythin’ but him. 
Ast him tew come back tew me.” 

“Why do you return the money to me? 

It is yours.” 

“Money ain’t nothin’ tew me,” she said, 
with a choke in her voice. “He-all sends 
me plenty o’ bills. Ih never hev’ teched 
one on ’em. Ih got ’em all. Ih want 
him. ’N’ ef he’d give me a chanct [h’d 
clean up ’n’ try ter rise.” 

She had risen! Poor, pitiful creature! 
As Amanda looked at the heavy face, the 
sodden eyes seemed illumined. 

“Et’s years sence Ih seen him,” she 
murmured. “Ih came along over tew 
Crompton tew be near ez Ih could.” 


The mill clock of Crompton struck 
eight. There was no one in the deserted 
town to summon from labour, or back to 
toil again, but its summons was direct to 
Amanda, warning her if she lingered she 
would be late—late for her meeting with 
the man she loved, late for her unlawful 
meeting with the husband of this woman, 
whose heart was breaking for him! 
Without speaking, she turned abruptly 
and went downstairs, the other following. 


There in the light—for the kitchen was 
bright with sunset—as ‘she crossed the 
room, her hair caught the abundant glory, 
and her face was clearly ‘revealed. The 
woman, rushing to her, cavight her arm, 
turned her forcibly about; half believing, 
half doubting, she cried : 

“’Manda— Manda Henchley!”’ 

Ah, the old, old name, uttered by a 
voice full of beseeching, and joy, and 
tears, as though it would summon for 
both of them whatever memory of child- 
hood remained ! 

In Lily Bud the revelation produced 
but one simple effect. She was glad! 
She threw her arms about her sister, 
pressed her to her, repeating between sobs 
and gasps of joy, “ Manda! Amanda!” 

But the utter unresponsiveness of the 
figure she embraced penetrated even her 
ecstasy. She let Amanda free, still sigh- 
ing and sobbing. 

“Th know’d you-all by your haar, ’n’ 
you-all didn’t rightly know me, did/you ?” 
she said pathetically. Then her coun- 
tenance altered in the twinkling of an eye, 
and she said slowly, with penetration, 
“Why, yes, yo’ did tew, ’n’ yo’ come 


hyar fer tew see me ’n’ yo’ wuz 
*shamed o’ me ’n’ yo’ give me 
money . . . ‘n’ yo’ wuz goin’ away 


‘thaout speakin’. 

That look of desolation and agony must 
not settle on the poor face to leave the 
cruellest scar of all the many! That cry 
of grief and reproach now at the lips 
must never come forth! 

Amanda’s arms were about her sister; 
she held her silently, her cheek soft and 
sweet and delicate as a flower against the 
beautyless face, against the tear-stained, 
dirty cheek. She felt no repugnance, no 
distaste ; a wonderful emotion of tender- 
ness and protection shook her. She was 
changed. Her heart melted in her 
breast. 

“T wouldn’t have gone so, I am sure! 
To see you so poor, so changed, so need- 
ing whilst I have so much, it dazed me— 
do you see? Can you understand ? Lily 
Bud .. . Lily Bud 

She kissed her, and drawing back a 
little, looked at her frankly loving; the 
grey eyes gave their beauty and their 
passion sincerely to the other eyes, who 
tead but one thing in their depths—ten- 
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derness. This was "Manda, with the red, 
red mouth, and the pretty hair! 

Amanda made her sister sit down, and 
Lily Bud clung to her as though, if she 
let her go, she might vanish out of her 
sight. 

“You must forgive me, Lily Bud, for 


the past for the wicked blow I 
never meant to strike. You will 
forgive me?” 

* * + * » 


The day, so portentous, so historic for 
the State of South Carolina, was nearly 
at its close, and the declining sun, flam- 
ing in at the shanty window, folded the 
two women in ineffable glory. 

Lily Bud gazed down in rapture at the 
apparition so familiar, yet so strange. 
She was unmindful of the posture her sis- 
ter had assumed, and of its suggestion of 
confession, its pleading for forgiveness, 
for pardon. Amanda, on her knees by 
Lily Bud’s side, caressed her sister’s 
hands. Her agitation and her need of all 
her control was great. As she replied to 
the torrent of naive, curious questions, 
her whole nature was in tempest of revolt 
and passionate desire to override still, at 
the eleventh hour, all things for love. 
Thus she knelt, answering her sister 
gently, patiently, and the fire and beauty 
this struggle imparted to her uplifted 
face might well impress the mill woman. 

“You-all suttinly is growed up peart, 
"Manda Henchley. ‘Pears like yo’ wuz 
made outter gold in this yer pretty even- 
in’.” 

* * * * * 

Without, in the deserted village, Mr. 
Ware waited for Amanda to appear. 
With what success would his mission 
meet? He believed he knew the woman 
sufficiently well to predict the desired end. 
However unbounded by convention, how- 
ever lawless she might be by nature (and 
he thought her both, despite her years of 
careful nurture and her wise education), 
however willing to sacrifice herself to the 
man she loved, he believed she would not 
sacrifice another. Her generous heart, so 
quick to respond to the cry of need and 
pain, would in this case be equal to the 
demand upon its grace. 

The row of houses along the street sug- 
gested shells from which the lepidopterz 
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had flown, having found their wings. 
In the distance, over bordering wood be- 
yond the Bye, the sky, yellow as mari- 
gold, swept deeply above the pine-trees, 
whose purple, filmy points penetrated into 
the effulgence, yet took no tone other than 
their own. Toward the zenith the 
translucent heaven melted, pulsed, and to 
his eyes seemed to vibrate. In the face of 
the terrors of Rexington (and he had but 
to cast his look in the other direction to 
see when the wind carried the smoke of 
the burning mills against the east), in 
spite of the sedition and evil and strife, 
his heart was singularly at peace. He felt 
selfish to be so tranquil, and wondered if 
he were growing callous to life. 

Just here he heard the cry of some 
young child left in the neighbouring 
house. Presently a little girl not over 
nine years of age came running out from 
another cottage, and went into the house 
where the cry was, and reappeared, stag- 
gering under the weight of a baby. She 
sat on the steps humming to it in a mel- 
ancholy voice. She was representative 
of all her tribe—pinched, haggard, 
ragged, a travesty on childhood; elf, 
changeling, left in youth and joy’s place. 
She knew labour, and now she soothed 
infancy with the patience of age. She 
was singing in a high, droning key a 
hymn caught, perhaps, at some service 
of his own: 


“Abide with me, fast falls the eventide. . . .” 


She did not know the words. He, lis- 
tening, supplied them mentally, as she 
swayed and crooned. 

He was startled from his musings by a 
voice at his side : 

“Mis; Ware...” 

He exclaimed, “Miss Morgan!” and 
hastily descended from the carriage to 
receive her. The woman’s face bore the 
marks of weeping, but revolt and accusa- 
tion had vanished, to be replaced by a 
deep composure. Summoned as he thus 
was from communion with spiritual 
things, Amanda’s face was as the face of 
an angel. 

Without speaking, he helped her into 
the buggy, and they started away toward 
the river road to Rexington. Before they 
left the town, he said: 

“I shall drive you to Rexington .. . 
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then return here. There is much I can do 
to-night for the people left behind, unless 
you care to stay as well?” 

“No, if you will be so kind as to drive 
on, and as quickly as you can.” 

The cries and noises of Rexington 
came to them with the smell of smoke and 
cotton and oil. 

“He may be dead by this,” the woman 
was thinking, “as we drive here; he may 
be hurt or dead. God knows in what 
state or where he is; but if he is amongst 
the living he will find means to come to 
me.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Back of Euston were the sensations of 
a lifetime compressed into a few hours. 
And yet he thought of but one sole thing. 

The Supreme Sensation has won its 
right to its distinction. Skies cannot wall 
it out—it pierces heaven. Mountains 
cannot fix its horizon—it has gone be- 
yond . . . melting over their peaks. 
Seas cannot quench it; it is the vital 
spark instinct with life. Have you ever 
observed the mad tearings of a river 
along its bed, where in the centre abruptly 
rises an obstructing-stone? It marks the 
entrance, too, of a new source springing 
determinedly here in the very heart of the 
river. Indomitably the waters rush 
swiftly back over the rock, a second cur- 
rent pushing, forcing, shaking its torrent 
of crystal drops up the stream. Who 
shall tell the bubbling waters that the 
stronger current gathers them scarcely 
are they born, and this course, inevitable 
as the river, is toward the sea? 

Euston had discovered the man to 
whom he owed his existence. He had 
probably saved his father’s life. He had 
seen himself first threatened by hundreds 
of half-crazed beasts, then the beloved of 
as many reclaimed people. The fiery en- 
thusiasm to be conceived only by a leader 
of mankind, the exaltation in the power to 
sway a multitude, when from heart and 
brain the current runs until the limbs 
glow, the hands tingle, and the eyes film 
with the consciousness of a magnetic 
personal sympathy that must carry the 
people to whatever shore the speaker will 
—all had been his. In his apotheosis he 


had thought of but one thing. He must 
get loose of them all, reach his house, 
“and if God is good!’—he put it so— 
by midnight he would have the one wo- 
man of all the world in his arms. 

His hand was badly injured, but he 
was only sensible of a sting that served 
to accentuate his already keen sensations. 
What their future would be he had had 
ample time during this week away from 
Amanda to consider. They would go to 
some foreign city—Germany possibly, or 
Belgium—and there he would write, and 
by his pen win recognition and perhaps 
distinction. A man’s private life is his 
own; it need not cripple his career. . . . 
And for the woman? As he could only 
reply to this reiterant question by the 
frankest, direct facts, he let the issue lie 
accusing, troubling, unsolved. Unlike 
Amanda, Euston could not plead primi- 
tive ignorance and easy years of freedom 
from knowledge of public morals and the 
exigencies of life. He had been well 
grounded, not in ethics only, but in creed, 
and he had learned his religion from lips 
he loved. Nor could he now adduce as 
excuse his birthright to outlawed things. 
He had been born in wedlock. He bore 
no stigma, and if he chose to fling de- 
fiance in the face of approved canons, he 
could claim no especial grace. His rea- 
son in arms against his desire, his mind 
teeming with reproach and warning, he 
thought of but one thing—Amanda, 
Amanda! Full of her, calling to her 
with all his nature, he forced his way 
through crowds, past choked streets, put- 
ting aside those who tried to stay him, 
silencing those who would acclaim. The 
last person he shook from him was Fal- 
loner, who had stuck close to him since 
his sortie from Grismore’s. Euston be- 
sought him to leave him now, and let 
him go home alone. He was tired, wanted 
solitude. 

“Come to-morrow the first thing, Dex, 
and tell me how things are.” 

He would leave a letter for him—a 
word of farewell and some explanation. 

He then slipped like a thief toward his 
goal, and succeeded in getting free of the 
town, and struck out toward the mea- 
dows. As he perceived his house in the 
distance—perceived it dark and unlighted 
—his heart sank. She was not there! 
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Why should she be? Great God! What 
reason had he to believe, what right to 
hope, that this woman would be so mad 
as to sacrifice her life to him? He hur- 
ried on. If she failed him! In honour 
and manhood he must rejqjce for her— 
and for himself of 

With gloomy brow and beating heart, 
he put his hand to the latch of his door. 
. On the instant a step fell within 
—and someone asked, “Who is there?” 
A match scraped—spluttered, the door 
opened. 


With his uninjured arm he caught her 
strongly to him; he fairly lifted her 
across the room. She was close against 
the bandaged hand, but he was uncon- 
scious of it. They stood thus a few mo- 
ments immovable as one figure in the 
meagre light from the candle; it flared 
sickly, quaveringly, and then burned 
straight and clear. Amanda, as she made 
herself free, perceived that he was 
wounded. 

“You are hurt! What have they done 
to you? How cruel—cruel! On this of 
all nights!” 

In answer to her solicitude he said: 

“Because it is this night, I do not know 
that I am hurt. I don’t feel the 
least scratch. I only know life is worth 
living. I am glad for the first 
time to have been born!” 

He sank down on a chair. Dust- 
stained, dishevelled as he was, he was on 
fire—eager, successful; the single fact 
that he had a legitimate right to a name 
and existence lifted a burden from him. 
He looked young to her and beautiful, 
and as he devoured her with his ardent 
eyes her own fell. She was shaken be- 
yond control, and carried whither she 
must not go. 

“Tell me, how were you hurt, Henry?” 

Euston sighed, as though he were un- 
willing to contemplate any fact but one. 

“All day I have been trying to quiet 
Rexington. This excess, you may be 
sure, was in no way due to my orders. 
A mill-hand struck me with his knife as 
I was trying to turn the tide. Falloner 
flung up his arm just as he struck, other- 
wise he would have killed me. We had 
all we could do to keep them from lynch- 
ing him.” 
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He gave her a brief account of the day 
—all save the fact that he was Grismore’s 
son ; this long story he reserved for some 
quieter time. 

She listened. Her pride in him, her 
admiration for his courage and success, 
combined with her love to make him 
seem heroic. If she had appreciated how 
potent for his victories the passion that 
illuminated him had been; how she in- 
fused and inspired him; she would have 
trembled to contemplate for him an ex- 
istence with this flame struck out. 

He murmured: “Amanda, with you 
near me always I am sure to win. Temp- 
tation is quite incompatible with my pres- 
ent state. I am filled with you— 
Amanda!” 

But she stood silent, her hands clasped. 

His ecstasy at finding her there, the 
fact that she had kept her promise and 
come to him—the surrender of herself her 
presence declared—blinded him to her ap- 
pearance. He failed to see her pallor and 
the tears—not yet dried on her lashes— 
but when she did not answer him, averted 
her head and repulsed his embrace of her 
—he bent forward, searching her expres- 
sion for explanation and cried in a voice 
of tenderness and reproach: 

“Come nearer to me! Why do you 
draw away? Look at me!” 

Dismayed at her unresponsiveness he 
let fall the hands he was holding, and said 
abruptly : 

=". You repent, already, per- 
haps ?” 

To this she indeed murmured some re- 
ply, but it was inaudible. She leaned 
against the table for support whilst he 
waited with contracting heart for her to 
deny his words. 

Then she turned and burst forth, al- 
most with violence : 

“Yes—I do regret! Oh, you don’t 
know what I have been through waiting 
all these hours in this gloomy house. No 
one to speak to—no one to tell me where 
to turn or what to do. But I won’t say 
that,” she interrupted herself, “I know 
what to do—every woman knows. Oh, I 
have seen ghosts here!” 

She shuddered, looking over her shoul- 
der as if she expected an apparition to 
lurk behind Euston. 

“Please stand where you are, Henry, 
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don’t come to me. We are wrong—ter- 
ribly wrong—we shall bring a curse upon 
ourselves !”’ 

With her words, solemn and forebod- 
ing, she pushed him from her, her hands 
against his breast. 

Euston, before whom on this day of 
his apotheosis every barrier had fallen, 
listened as well as his excited senses 
would permit, but he scarcely heard her. 
The meaningless words meeting the flame 
of his passion were whirled out of exist- 
ence. But as he was about to forcefully 
claim her, to silence her in his embrace, 
he was withheld by the cold defiance on 
her face—the dread of him, so he read it 
—=in her eyes. She had ceased to care. 

She went on. “Listen to me! Some- 
thing very strange has happened since I 
saw you, and for the first time I realise 
what madness we have planned. It is 
useless to argue—useless to plead r: 

“Useless to plead?” he exclaimed, 
drawing near to her. “Why, I love you 
—do you hear? don’t you know 
it?—and you love me—you have said it 
many times.” 

She had not sufficiently counted on his 
ardent nature. To-night he was victor, 
his birthright had been restored and 
transported to the highest pinnacles of 
excitement, he had been carried on the 
very wings and breath of success to her. 
His compelling eyes drew hers to his as 
tides to suns, she seemed to melt—to 
transfuse into him. She tried in vain to 
evade him; with a gesture as if brushing 
aside invisible foes between the woman 
and himself, he swept her into his em- 
brace. 

There were to him no codes, no laws 
but one ; the mightiest of all pleaded in his 
pulse. They were alone in the world to- 
gether, himself and the woman in his 
arms. 

“Ah, let me go!” she cried, breathless 
—“let me go, Henry.” 

She kept her face from him obstinately 
and her lips and cried over his words 
which assailed her ears and stormed her 
heart. 

“T have seen my sister.” 

Here his arms dropped from her. She 
at length claimed his attention, but her 
words brought with them great relief. 
This then was the secret of her altered 








































attitude! Putting both slender hands 
either side her face, framing its agitation, 
her loosened hair falling over her fingers, 
she whispered brokenly : 

“I shall never forget that dreadful sight 
as long as I live. Oh, that wretched, 
miserable creature ! — deserted — aban- 
doned—and she loves you still. I am not 
yours! You belong to another woman— 
I can’t rob her of you.” 

He still did not realise the significance 
of her words. The sense of her was yet 
in his embrace—his heart had beat for 
ever so short a time on hers—it stung him 
to ecstasy still. 

He put out his hand and said simply: 

“Come—dearest.” 

Euston, who for others’ causes had 
many powerful pleas, had no words for 
the crisis of his life. He only repeated 
with tender obstinacy : 

“Come—Amanda.” 

With a fainting courage and a great 
joy as she saw her power over him she 
saw too the fruitlessness of her mission. 
She had failed, and her strength was 
leaving her fast ; she retreated a few steps 
as if she were afraid he would take her 
by force and carry her away, as if she 
were afraid she would go! 

“Where are your things, Amanda, it is 
late ?” 

Her hands were at her breast to quiet 
tts uncontrolled beating—all the natural 
forces, blind and purely human, clam- 
oured for the man she loved. She had 
but one desire—she was utterly his. But 
she courageously rallied her forces to- 
ward one more effort for the woman at 
Crompton Mill. 

“Go!” she said sharply. “Why, you 
can’t leave Rexington—the people need 
you. You can’t leave that wretched wo- 
man 

But he broke in passionately : 

“What are you saying? No woman 
under God’s heaven has a right to me but 
you,—we belong to each other. ; 
How can you speak or think of anything 
but ourselves, Amanda! Your sentiment 
is false—you don’t mean what you say— 
you don’t know what you say. Hush— 
I will not listen! You are mine—mine— 
mine. . . .” 

He had again drawn her to him. 

* Hush,” he commanded again, 
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“I refuse to hear! Let us go, now—we 
are nearly too late. Dearest, do you 
dream I am going to give you up?” 

She yielded—wax to his ‘fire, so it 
seemed to him, and his heart leaped as 
she let him lead her gently across the 
room, close to her—his cheek on hers. 
But suddenly she came to her reason and 
almost brutally pushed him from her ; the 
colour rushing into her face as if her 
blood proclaimed the loyalty she was 
about to deny. 

“Don’t—don’t—let me free, Henry !— 
don’t touch me again!” 

And her voice was so strange that he 
stood away from her, smitten at length 
through his passion. 

“What do you mean?” 

Amanda realised that appeal to him 
was useless. So long as he believed she 
loved him, they were lost, all three. 

“You have carried me away,” she said 
slowly, “by your magnetism and your 
power, as you have carried away the cot- 
ton-spinners. When I am with you— 
see you—l forget the right. When I am 
away from you—it is different.” 

As she said these words in a voice 
from which all tenderness for him had 
gone, everything in Amanda renounced 
for him in this sacrifice rose to his vision 
as never in the time when his love, 
warmly returned, clouded everything else 
in the world. 

“T don’t understand. . . . I don't 
follow you, Amanda. My own feelings 
have made me stupid.” 

It seemed already to him that he was 
speaking to another woman. 

“If we went away together to-night,” 
she said, “it would mean that we put our 
love supreme——” 

He interrupted hotly, catching at her 
words : 

“So it is—so I do put it——’ 

“But I do not.” 

Euston quivered as though she dealt 
him a blow—he was white as his ban- 
daged arm. 

“Amanda 

She made no reply. 

He repeated across the dim space of 
the candle-lit room : 

“Amanda!” summoning her to him. 

She knew she could not look at him 
again and keep her control, so she fixed 
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her gaze on the space of the open window 
before her, where without hung a curtain 
of blue darkness, the soft hymid atmos- 
phere of the midsummer ment. Her hair 
dishevelled fell about a/face stern and 
unyielding as though efit from some sub- 
stance more beautifdl than ice and more 
cold. Back of hef the candle-light shone 
through the ledsened ends of her hair till 
they glowed like threads of fire. 4 

She*heard Euston ask: 

“You mean then to tell me—to let me 
see—that you don’t care ?” He 
stopped. 

She could not make her voice obey her. 
It shook her—calling him—it was met 
and stifled by her will. 

“Answer me!” 

She bowed her head. 

He felt a convulsion in his throat. Lest 
he should be unmanned he hurried : 

“T don’t believe it—I don’t believe it!’ 

He came nearer to her. 

* A false sense of duty is driv- 
ing you to this, and I tell yon it is useless 
—useless! You are overstrained, ner- 
v us, watching in this gloomy place. Tell 
me—lI am right !” 

But she was silent—and as she forced 
him to believe her, fury sprang into his 
eyes. When he spoke again his voice 
was strained with pride, its scorn hurt 
like a lash. 

“And you came here to send me to that 
creature’—to put me in my rightful 
place ?—that is what you think of me?” 
he laughed aloud, “the companion of a 
drink-sodden He stopped, choked 
back the words. 

“Why did you come?” he repeated ; 
and she answered, dully: 

“T promised to come.” 

He turned abruptly—went over to the 
window and leaned against it. He did 
not dare to speak again, his anger would 
have scorched her. Betrayed, baulked, 
he felt himself the plaything of caprice. 
Amanda stood behind him like an inani- 
mate bloodless woman, and so tense that 
a motion on her part would have broken 
her like a reed. 

Well—she had saved them, then, from 
whatever disaster her imagination had 
foreseen during the long hours of watch- 
ing for Euston. Body and soul they 
were rescued. To atone for the past to 
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Lily Bud she had given up her life and 
soul. 

It was long after eleven—an engine’s 
whistle screamed out shrilly again and 
again, a signal of distress. It was the 
train they should have taken! The im- 
personal call reached Euston through his 
anguish and he turned about, revealing 
his face with its set, rigid lines, the lips 
hard and accusing. He spoke with diffi- 
culty : 

“One of us must go at once. I can of 
course do so, but it will be hard for you 
to leave in daylight. Had you any 
plans?” 

He waited. 

She murmured : 

“Mr. Ware, I think, will be waiting for 
me at the Carson City mill with a car- 
riage.” 

Her gloves and hat lay by the candle- 
stick; she gathered them up and put on 
her hat with trembling fingers. She was 
very beautiful, her eyes dilating through 
the tears that rushing from her heart 
would not be denied. 

And could a woman look like 
that upon any but the man she loved? 
Could eyes weep tears like these for any 
reason but love? Lips quiver so, and 
plead, for any but one cause in the 
world ? 

She flew across the half-darkness, tore 
open the door, and fled into the night; 
but Euston had followed her, and with 
a cry he caught her to his breast. It 
was densely dark—the glimmer of the 
candle-light following them scarcely re- 
vealed Amanda’s face as she raised it te 
the man who bent over it, reading, search- 
ing it with imploring eyes. 

“Tell me—tell me the truth—speak to 
me again.” 

Through her tears she said: 

“Oh, Henry—Henry—beloved—God 
forgive me—I love you so—I love you so 
—there is nothing else in the world.” She 
hid her face against his breast. 

As they stood together—the woman 
trembling, vanquished—the man shaken 
with joy and triumph and the revolution 
from despair to the highest heaven—a 
thunder of sound rang out on the at- 
mosphere ; struck it and left it palpitating. 
The ground vibrated under their feet. 
Amanda and Euston started apart, smit- 
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ten by a sense of horror and disaster. 
Again followed an abrupt undertone like 
a groan from the bowels of the earth. 

“What is it, Henry , 

Was it the river rising—was it the day 
of doom—or had they gone mad? 

They stared at each other, their fea- 
tures dimly seen in the thick darkness. In 
a flash of time they read the hour’s terri- 
ble portent, and felt themselves in the 
shadow of death. Behind them lay their 
insignificant past, however puny—ir- 
revocable, changeless now, for men and 
their children’s children to read. How 
futile was their struggle!—how useless 
their torturing desire, their selfish grati- 
fication, their great and absorbing passion 
in the face of the universal destiny! 

The candle was blown out by the wind. 
Clinging together in the pitch darkness 
they groped their way blindly toward the 
house. A roar, a rush, a hurricane of 
sound came from the direction of the mills 
as if all the mountains of the universe 
were at war. 

“Oh, Henry—listen 
What can it be?” 

They were at the threshold—back of 
them the rushing as of the wind through 
fields of harvest wheat, a whispering, 
seething, surging of many seas; and 
around their feet cruelly, swiftly, came 
the circling waters of the rising Bye. 





What is it? 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Mr. Ware’s tired horse had his own 
way on the drive back to Crompton. In 
the heat, over the heavy road, it lagged 
along the riverside whilst the man sunk 
back in the buggy, indifferent to pace, 
followed his meditations. 

During the four-mile drive he re- 
viewed with clarity his clean, high- 
minded life. If he could impersonally 
have compared it to the records of men 
around him itsewould have surprised his 
humility. Too reasonable to harass his 
conscience with imaginary sins and self- 
accusations, he honestly judged himself 
to have been guilty of one great weak- 
ness—his passion for a woman. With 
reverent awe and supreme uplifting of 
spirit he realised that he had been given 
the soul of this beloved being to save. 























He believed it safe. The esthetic beauty 
of his faith now made free with his 
thought of Amanda. The time had come 
when he might permit himself to think 
of her as he would admit the intense 
contemplation -of a saint into the ecstatic 
meditation of his devotions. 

The light of sunset was long left be- 
hind. The closing night seemed to 
swiftly pursue the course of the lagging 
vehicle, and to triumphantly overtake it 
before Crompton was reached. 

There were no lights in the streets, but 
here and there a candle or lamp indicated 
which houses were still inhabited. An 
oppression as of a coming storm heavily 
weighed down the hot air, and the 
stenches of the miserable town were foul 
and sickening to the nostrils. 

Ware tied his horse near the mill 
building, made his way on foot from 
house to house—from light to light, 
rather—and each firefly proved to be a 
signal from those who were in want or 
despair. The old, the timid, the very 
young, the crippled, and the bedridden, 
had been left behind. To them he could 
minister. He began his duties at the 
house most distant from Lily Bud Eus- 
ton’s shanty, and when, late on into the 
night, his tired feet ascended her steps, 
he was white to the lips with the exhaust- 
ing strain. 

She had not gone to bed. The day’s 
excitement was still upon her. More- 
over, she had seen Ware pass, and felt 
sure he would come to see her. He had 
been so good to her, seeking her from 
mill to mill until he had found her here, 
so patient with her outbursts and curses, 
so untiring in his encouragement, and, 
best of all, he had brought her Amanda! 
He would scarcely have known her as 
she stood waiting for him at the door. 
He looked in surprise at the figure she 
presented. 

“Howdy, Mister Ware. Ih suttinly 
am glayde.. . .” 

She nodded to a bed in the room’s cor- 
ner, and put her finger to her lips. 

“Et’s Conrad’s little fellar, Pauley. 
He’s asleep, ’n’ when he wakes he do 
cough so po’ful bayde.” 

Without speaking, they seated them- 
selves beside the bare table, on which was 
a teapot with cold sassafras-tea. She of- 
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fered it as all the barren house could 
afford. He drank it gratefully, flat and 
nasty as it was. 

Mrs. Euston had spent the interval in 
trying to introduce some semblance of 
decency in her appearance. Soap and 
water used unsparingly had worked won- 
ders. A poignant, though now adoring 
vision of Amanda’s perfect loveliness, 
her glorious hair, her clothes, awoke in 
the poor creature the envy which be- 
comes emulation. The old coquetry of 
her nature returned. Even her hair had 
been soaked in soapy water. It clung 
damply to her forehead, and from the 
depths of her possessions she had un- 
earthed a clean wrapper, which she wore 
with an air of pride and self-respect. 
Life had revealed itself anew to her. 
Anew? For the first, indeed! So late 
—ah Heaven, so late! Her sister was 
restored to her; she believed her hus- 
band would return. He might even come 
this night! At all events, from this hour 
she would always tidy up against his 
coming. For Lily Bud—‘“that which was 
dead had come alive again, and that 
which was lost had been found.” 

Whilst Mr. Ware drank his tea, rest- 
ing and composing his mind, she talked 
in a soft undertone, volubly, pathetically 
dwelling on Amanda’s beauty, her for- 
tune, etc. 

“"N’ she’s good,’ she emphasised. 
“She suttinly ain’t gone fer tew let me 
rot hyar, n’r want fer a thing.” Her 
face was radiant. “She’s a-goin’ tew 
share with me.” 

“To the half of her kingdom,” Ware 
thought, “to the whole of her treasure.” 

He smiled at her sympathetically. 

“T am rejoiced for you, and so grate- 
ful to see you like this.” 

“Yessir, Ih suttinly prob’ly am peart 
t’night.” 

After a little he said, wondering how 
to break it to her: 

“T have good news for you, Mrs. Eus- 
ton. I have reason to confidently hope 
your husband will return.” 

And Lily Bud gave no start at this 
miratulous news. She only nodded, and 
said simply: 

“Th reckon so tew. Ih always reck- 
oned it.” 

Thus the gigantic sacrifice of two lives 
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was serenely accepted by the unconscious 
wife with whom were all the points of 
the law. 

“Pore little Pauley Conrad’s bad with 
consumption,” she whispered. “Ih done 
fetched him in off’n the stoop a hour 
ago.” 

At this moment a sudden gust of wind 
blew the front door of the shanty vio- 
lently to with a force that shook the 
building. Ware and Lily Bud started. 
The shock coming thus on a windless 
night was terrifying. As Ware went to 
the window and looked out he became 
conscious that the dense atmosphere was 
unnatural, and that the sound of the Bye 
was sinister and tremendous. The air, 
too, was burdened with the smell of 
water, not the odour of gentle rain from 
moist earth, but a concentrated breath as 
of a thousand torrents. 

Lily Bud had risen, pale. The boy in 
the bed lifted his wasted form, and called 
to her. Then another gust of wind blew 
over the lamp on the table, and extin- 
guished it. 

Ware ran to the bed, and gathered the 
boy in his arms. He was a skeleton, no 
more, and light even for Ware. 

“Come as fast as you can,” he cried. 
“We must get to the roof.” 

“The roof!’ The woman 
him. “Ina storm!” 

But Ware had gone to the staircase by 
this, and was ascending it. 

“Hurry—hurry for our lives. 
flood !” 

They made their way in pitch dark 
through the garret, where a_ ladder 
reached up to the sloping roof. With 
great effort they carried the invalid out 
through the skylight and the eaves, and 
they clung to the chimney and the open- 
ing. They had taken but a fragment of 
time—it was none too swift. A muffled 
cannonade reverberated through the 
night, and Lily Bud cried in Mr. Ware’s 
ear : 

“Et’s the dams tew th’ Forks! They’ve 
broke! My God! my God!’ 

It was still far away—far away, be- 
cause now remained for them but the 
mortal span between their living breath 
and eternity. 

Pauley, half in Ware’s arms, in his 
hoarse voice eaten away by disease, said: 
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“Ee cayn’t tech mother. 
glayde!” 

Then he burst into violent weeping. 

They were at the town’s end. The 
water, already many feet deep in the 
streets, now came with force sufficient to 
dislodge the house from its stilts. It 
was lifted ttke a ship on the tide, sway- 
ing and rocking. 

The terror must have Janet for its 
morsel first, then Crompton. 

Ware heard the woman shriek in his 
ears above the tumult, “Pray!” 

He wore a little cross in his vesture. 
He managed to raise it to her lips. He 
could think of no words. None came 
to his mind, filled with deafening, hor- 
rible sound. The first great crash, with 
Pauley’s piercing cry, was lost in the 
thunder with the cries of others. Ware 
could hear their heart-rending echoes as 
the wall of water pouring from the 
Forks rolled its pitiless volume down the 
Bye. It was advancing with the swift- 
ness of doom. 

Janet and its village are swept like 
leaves_on one wave and one torrent. 
Crompton! The great mill falls together 
with a crackling, crashing noise, lost, in- 
distinct, drowned i the roar. 

Pe Se got 

“Hush !” 

He held the boy close to him. 

“Now . . . Lord Christ!” 

The flood had come. 

= * * 


Th’m right 
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On the roof of the Barracks as it stood 
unsubmerged above the inundated coun- 
try, a man and a woman saw the morn- 
ing steal in grey loveliness over a deso- 
lated land. 

Around them the river, swollen, 
crowded out of its natural bed and 
course by the liberated torrents from 
Forks Dam, had risen until the rooms be- 
low were filled with water. There, in 
obedience to law, they had stopped to 
come no farther. On the left—Rexing- 
ton—city bereft in one short day and 
night of noble industries, scourged by 
fire and water, scarred by riot—lifted its 
steeples and roofs calmly in the pellucid 
atmosphere before the dawn. 

Early as it was, the town was astir. 
Voices and shouting could be heard at 
this distance. Boats were already 

















abroad, sent forth to rescue what life 
might have been spared, and the first boat 
to leave the town was Dex Falloner’s, 
who, with anxious heart, started toward 
the Barracks to find his master and his 
friend. 

Ominous débris, black pieces of wreck- 
age, masses dark and appalling, floated 
away in the distance along the still rag- 
ing current of the river, or slowly drifted 
inland. , 

Clear and bright the pillared front of 
Mr. Grismore’s house rose on its safe 
eminence. 

But the faces of the man and woman 
were toward the mills. 

The mills! 

A waste of steel grey water stretched 
its sheet, its shroud, level over the place 
where the looms of Janet and Crompton 
had whirred and sung. Tragedies lay 
mercifully hidden beneath the concealing 
tide. All that had been left by the forth- 
going strikers of living ones and miser- 
able hearths and household gods, here 
Was swept with spindle and shuttle for 
ever away. 

That by the path of flood and death 
Fate had seen fit to unite the two who 
sat silent side by side they could not 
know. That their linked lives—welded, 
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blent through their great love for each 
other, and their human charity—should 
in years to come make this watery desert 
a land of good things, they could not 
know. That Euston, master of mighty 
mills, the head of new industries operat- 
ing for the mutual benefit of employer 
and employed till to a happy, industrious 
people his name became a blessed thing, 
they could not foresee. 

Still marvelling that life, and not 
death, were theirs, they sat, the woman’s 
hands fast in the man’s, their awe- 
stricken eyes upon the flood. And as 
they looked, the mills, mirage-like, 
seemed to rise to their sight, filmy, 
ghostly things out of the deeps. 


Slowly, warmly, the gathering beauty 
of sunrise enveloped and possessed the 
sky. In utter disregard of fire, sedition, 
and disaster, the new day came over the 
old scenes and the strange new sea. 
Warmly it touched the windows of the 
houses of Revington till they gleamed 
like stars. Warmly it flushed the sur- 
face of the cruel waters till the turbulent 
miles gave the colour back again, and in 
the brilliance of the sunrise the little 
boat crossing the flood toward Euston 
and Amanda was red as a rose. 
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IIIL.—GEORGE BARR McCUCTHEON 


ZHE private correspon- 
adence of an author is 
Slimitless in more than 
mone respect. It seems to 


+a. 





WES © nae! be without end in the 
MMV AAT) ~Canature of its origin. 
‘ad uater’ Without any apparent 


effort or reason the author of a book— 
especially if it has had something of a 
vogue—finds himself at one end of an 
expansive and varied correspondence. As 
a writer of simple and undiluted fiction, I 
have found it more or less of a strenuous 
occupation to keep up my end of the cor- 
respondence. While it required but a 
short stretch of the imagination to write 
the Graustark books and Castle Craney- 
crow, it has been, all along, a severe strain 
upon my imaginative powers to answer 
in kind the letters of inquiry that those 
books inspired. 

When one is called upon to account to 
the general public for the sins of his own 
imagination, one is forced to delve more 
deeply into the mysterious than even his 
most vivid flights warranted at the time 
of their conception. 

More than once I have felt like burying 
my face in shame and self-contempt after 
reading the letters of inquiry concerning 
the location, customs and language of the 
principality of Graustark. Eight out of 
ten people in writing to me take it for 
granted that there is such a place as 
Graustark. A woman in Cleveland pa- 
thetically requested me to give her direc- 
tions for reaching the place by rail after 
landing in Europe. Her daughter was 
an invalid, and she was quite sure that 
the climate of Graustark would be of “un- 
told benefit to her.” Another woman 
wrote to say that her husband was dying 
of consumption and she felt that if they 
could take or purchase a house on the 
mountainside in Edelweiss he could avert 
the death that seemed so near. It was 
like committing premeditated murder to 
write and tell them that the principality 
existed only in my imagination and by the 
indulgence of a generous public. 

I received a telegram some time ago 


from a man in the wise old East. It went 
something like this: “To decide a bet, 
what is the quickest way to git to Grau- 
stark?” The only answer to this confi“ent 
question that I could send was: “Just im- 
agine that you are there. That’s the way 
I did.” 

A Cincinnati cynic took vigorous ex- 
ceptions to the hour mentioned in Grau- 
stark for the departure of a certain pas- 
senger train. I had missed the correct 
time by an hour or so, but he confessed 
that “such stupid carelessness spoiled the 
book for him.” To save my life, I have 
been unable to learn just what train he 
referred to, for the book did not pretend 
to establish itself as a railway guide. 

Another, a woman, after reading The 
Sherrods, indignantly wrote to inform me 
that Jud Sherrod could not have married 
two women without having been “found 
out in the end.” As Sherrod was “found 
out,” I had only to refer her to the closing 
chapters in the book. Here, at least, was a 
woman who did not read the end of the 
novel first. I am quite convinced that she 
never finished the story, in fact. 

A cowboy living in Arizona, forty miles 
from a post-office or a bookstore, was a 
Graustark convert. He learned my ad- 
dress from a Chicago man who happened 
to be travelling in that country and wrote 
me a long letter, in which he said he was 
eager to read my new book, The Sherrods, 
which had just been published. He had 
ridden forty miles, going and coming, 
twice a week for a month, but had been 
unable to secure the book at the nearest 
town. He was writing to ask me if I 
would send him a copy by mail if he 
would send me the price. I sent him a 
copy with my compliments and told him 
he need not mind the price, I was only 
too happy to give him the book. A month 
later he acknowledged receipt of the book. 
It required but little perception on my 
part to discover that he did not like the 
story. I have only to repeat what he said: 


I don’t wonder you are happy to give it 
away. You don’t expect people to buy it, do 




















you? I’m much obliged to you for giving it 
to me for nothing, but even at that I think 
there is some change coming to me. 


What criticism could be more caustic 
than that? 

It penetrated to the very quick of my 
pride, and I made the mistake of retali- 
ating politely. I sent him a dollar and 
fifty cents in stamps and asked if that 
made us square. He went me one better 
by responding that he could use the 
stamps to great advantage in warning his 
friends not to read the book. I was afraid 
to reply to this. 

One very enthusiastic and entertaining 
man in Washington, D. C., read Castle 
Craneycrow in serial form. Each week 
after reading the instalment he wrote 
voluminous letters to me in which he 
sought to anticipate the adventures of the 
hero and heroine. Moreover, he offered 
countless suggestions for their relief in 
their most trying hours. He advanced 
theories of escape for the heroine and 
developed an endless array of means by 
which the hero could comfortably circum- 
vent the villain—forgetting, of course, 
that the latter had to have his day in order 
to provide virtue with its own reward. 
This same individual wrote to inform me 
that he was organising a Graustark club 
in his lodging-house, and that he expected 
to escort the entire party to the princi- 
pality as soon as the weather would per- 
mit. As we have had some delightful 
weather since then, and as I have not 
heard from him in three years or more, I 
am inclined to think that he is in Grau- 
stark—wherever it may be. 

Here is a sample of the letters that 
came to me soon after Beverly of Graus- 
tark was published: 


I am writing to ask for some information 
concerning the Calhoun family of which you 
write in Beverly of Graustark. My family 
name is Calhoun, and we came to Los Angeles 
from Virginia long before the Civil War. 
Beverly was my grandmother’s family name 
before she was married, and I am wondering 
if your heroine, Beverly Calhoun, can be any 
kin to us. I am getting up a family tree so 
that I can join the Daughters, and it may be 
that you can help us some. 
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A San Francisco woman wrote to ask 
where Graustark is located. 


I have a friend here who has travelled ex- 
tensively. She says she has been in Graustark 
twice and loves it very much. Your descrip- 
tion of the country is excellent, she says. We 
expect to go abroad this fall, and I am writ- 
ing to ask how we can reach Graustark. My 
friend is in the East, and I cannot find the 
place on the map. She says she has seen the 
Princess Yetive and has gone through the 
castle. 


I take off my hat to that much-travelled 
woman. She has a better way of express- 
ing her imagination than I have. In 
replying to the innocent correspondent, I 
was constrained to ask for information 
myself. I asked for the address of her 
friend on the plea that I needed material 
for a new novel and my stock of decep- 
tion was running low. 

A man in administrative circles at 
Washington wrote just after Brewster's 
Millions appeared, addressing me as 
“Dear Mr. Greaves” : 


How did it happen that you forgot to give 
Brewster a chance to spend his money by 
providing him with a seat in the United States 
Senate? Washington is the place to spend 
money and have nothing to show for it after 
you are through. 


His tone indicated that he had been 
dragged through a most ambitious but 
unprofitable social season, and there was 
something truly touching in his plaint. 

A young seminary girl once wrote to 
ask what was the proper way to spell the 
word Graustark. Inasmuch as I laboured 
under the delusion that I had coined the 
word as well as the place, I could only 
reply that it began with a capital G and 
was continued in the next, referring her 
to the title-page of the book. A small boy 
asked, with considerable anxiety and rare 
consideration, if the word Graustark was 
copyrighted. He wanted to call his dog 
Graustark, but thought it best to first 
secure my consent, as he did not care to 
get into trouble with the government. 
Afterwards I read in a newspaper that a 
dog named Graustark had saved his small 
master from drowning at Narragansett 
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Pier. A dog by any other name might 
have done as much, perhaps, but just the 
same I was flushed with pride for many 
a day. 

There is a girl’s school somewhere in 
the East—it would be a breach of confi- 
dence to be specific—and I am quite sure 
I deserve the gratitude of its proprietress 
—if she could only know the truth. 
One of her young charges wrote me a long 
and discreet letter, in which she said the 
girls were not allowed to read novels, but 
she was sure she could do a lot of secret 
“advertising” for me if I would send her 
all of my books done up in a package that 
might be mistaken for a box of fruit. By 
thus smuggling my nefarious wares into 
the school under the very noses of the 
dragons I could rest assured that she 
would see to it that every girl in the place 
read the books. The pecuniary advantages 
to my publishers would be felt at once. 
Moreover, she wanted my best photo- 
graph and about sixty autographs. This 
young person’s modesty was so beautiful 
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that I was not brute enough to desecrate 
it by responding. It would have been a 
shock to her if I were heartless enough to 
tell her that I am not, alas! a smuggler. 

From a far Western editor came this 
startling message: “A man named Mc- 
Cutcheon was hung here yesterday. He 
said he was the author of Graustark, but 
that did not get him out of the scrape. 
Will you not write a letter to the Banner 
telling our readers how it feels to be hung 
by proxy?” That man’s humour was 
worthy of a more exalted tomb than the 
office of a country newspaper. 

But of all the ridiculous requests that 
have come to my notice, the one which 
routed me out of bed late one night was 
the most exasperating. It came by tele- 
graph, and the sender, feminine, was evi- 
dently ina hurry. She said: 


Please send me your autograph at once 
by wire. 


George Barr McCutcheon, 





ACADEMIE GONCOURT AND ITS 
LAUREATE LEON FRAPIE 


BALIVELY discussion is 
~~ a mraging in the literary 


[Al mma circles of Paris. It start- 








Ayeaed with the recent award- 
Sees \. ging of the prize of 5,000 
aus | | maya ee francs which is conferred 
a thes my every year upon a young 
writer of promise by the Académie Gon- 
court. 

Let us first recall briefly what this in- 
stitution is. 

The brothers Goncourt (Edmond, 
1822-96 and Jules, 1830-70) played 
an important part in the development of 
French literature in the second part of 
the nineteenth century. They claim to 
have been the real founders of the 
naturalistic school in introducing as a 
regular literary method the use of the 
scientific document. Except if one 


chooses not to count  Flaubert’s 
Madame Bovary, which is of 1857, and 
which, moreover, did not gain recognition 
until later, they are right. Their Saur 
Philoméne is of 1861 and Germinie 
Lacerteux of 1864, while Zola’s Thérése 
Raquin is only of 1867 and the Rougon 
Macquart series begins in 1871 ; Daudet’s 
Fromont et Risler comes in 1874 and 
Sapho not before 1884. 

Edmond de Goncourt was the more 
systematic of the two; Jules was the art- 
ist. They received their friends on Sun- 
days, at their home of Neuilly—they 
called it le Grenier—and those gather- 
ings suggested to Edmond the idea of 
the new Academy. Every new literary 
tendency has to fight its way through 
for recognition. It was so for the En- 
cyclopzdists of the eighteenth century, it 
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was so again for the Romanticists, it was 
to be so once more for Naturalism. The 
bulwark of conservatism has always been, 
ever since its foundation in thé seven- 
teenth century, the French Academy. 
This influence had to be neutralised ; and 
therefore, in 1896, when Edmond de Gon- 
court died, he bequeathed his fortune to 
come friends for the foundation of an in- 
dependent Academy, animated with a 
progressive spirit. The relatives of the 
Goncourt brothers attacked the will be- 
fore all possible jurisdictions, and it was 
not until the end of 1900 that their 
claims were definitely rejected. It took 
some more years to organise the new 
Academy—there is a good deal of red 
tape in France, and the Conseil d’Etat 
had to recognise the Institution as being 
“d’utilité publique ;” it was not in run- 
ning order until 1903. 

Each member of the Academy receives 
a sum of 6,000 francs a year. There are 
ten of them. Before dying Edmond de 
Goncourt had already designated seven, 
namely: (1) Léon Hennique (b. 1852), 
one of the contributors to the fatnous 
Soirées de Médan, author of La Dé- 
vonée, a novel, and of one of the rare 
good products of naturalistic drama, La 
Mort du Duc d’'Enghien; (2) Octave 
Mirbeau (b. 1850), the nervous and 
powerful author of Les Affaires sont les 
Affaires; (3) Gustave Geffroy (b. 1855), 
critic of literature and art; (4) J. K. 
Huysmans, (b. 1848), the well-known 
author of A Rebours and La Bas; (5 and 
6) J. H. Rosny (b. 1856), the two 
brothers who walk so closely in the steps 
of the Goncourts and signers of the Let- 
tres des Cing, the famous protest against 
Zola’s La Terre, and (7) Paul Mar- 
gueritte (b. 1860), the author (with his 
brother Victor) of a series of beautiful 
patriotic novels under the generic name 
of Une Epoque. Three more were elected 
in 1903, namely: Lucien Descares 
(b. 1861), who wrote the famous Sous- 
offs, and in recent years La Colonne; 
Elémir Bourges (b. 1852), the delicate 
‘artist who gave us Sous la Hache and Le 
Crépuscule des Dieux; and finally Léon 
Daudet (b. 1867), the son of Alphonse, 
and whose satirical novel, Les Morticoles, 
created a sensation some ten years ago. 

The chief purpose of the Académie 
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Goncourt is this conferring, each year, of 
a reward of 5,000 francs upon a young 
writer showing distinct talent who has 
not earned recognition as yet from the 
general public. This year the prize went 
to Léon Frapié, the author of La Ma- 
ternelle. 

This choice, as said above, provoked a 
good deal of discussion, some approving 
of it, some violently protesting and de- 
claring that the new Academy was to be 
as narrow-minded in its way as the 
French Academy, any writer not adopt- 
ing the naturalistic theories of art being 
@ priori eliminated as a possible laureate. 
La Maternelle had to stand very violent 
attacks. Even a keen and delicate critic 
like Remy de Gourmont spoke of the 
crowned work as “littératurette,” and 
was followed by many belonging to his 
clique. The daily La Presse made an 
inquiry among all the leading literary 
people of Paris, about whom, in their 
minds, deserved the prize; the largest 
amount of votes went to the brothers Le- 
blond. A strong attack, from still an- 
other quarter, was that made by women 
writers. A rumour went abroad that the 
writer who really had the preference of 
the ten judges was a woman, Mrs. 
Myriam Harris (daughter of a Polish 
Jew and of a German mother), and that 
her book, La Conquéte de Jérusalem, 
would have been crowned if only it had 
been written by a man. Let me say that I 
do not believe a word of this story. A 
jury in which men as independent as Mir- 
beau are to be found, others who know so 
well what women can do in literature, as 
Daudet (remember his mother), and 
finally and especially such decided femini- 
nistsas the brothers Rosny and Paul Mar- 
gueritte, would never allow itself to be 
directed in its choice by such petty con- 
siderations. However this may be, 
women decided to protest, and the 
directress of La Vie Heureuse (a 
family magazine published by Hach- 
ette) proposed to found a kind of Acad- 
emy of women. There are twenty-one 
of them,* all known more or less by their 

*Here, are their names: Mmes. la comtesse 
Mathieu de Noailles, présidente; Jane Dieu- 
lafoy, vice-présidente; J. Bertheroy, secrétaire 
générale; Juliette Adam, Arvéde Barine, Th. 


Bentzon,. P. de Coulevain, Alphonse Daudet, 
Delarue-Mardrus, C. Ferval, Judith Gautier, 
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writings, who will confer a prize of 5000 
francs every year on the best book pub- 
lished in France during the year, 
“whether due to the pen of a man or 
ofa woman.” Their first choice was Mrs. 
Myriam Harris. 

Thus we have now in France three 
Académies. Some may think that it 
would be advisable to stop. However, in 
fact there would be no reason for that, 
on the contrary. We do not deem it im- 
probable at all that next year some people 
will be found who do not agree with the 
choice of the Academy of ladies, who do 
not agree with the choice of the members 
of the Académie de Goncourt, who do not 
agree with the French Academy. 

In the meanwhile every one reads La 
Maternelle; the book has an extraordi- 
narily good sale; public opinion supports 
the choice of the Goncourt Academy. 

There must be some good reason for all 
this agitation. Let us first’ present the 
author and the book, and then try to see 
what it is that gives the latter such sig- 
nificance. 

Léon Frapié is now, like Maupassant, 
Coppée and others, at the beginning of 
their literary career, a clerk in the service 
of the government in Paris. He devotes 
all his spare time to literature, having up 
to now written little, but read widely. His 
authors of predilection are Balzac, Zola, 
Maupassant, Dickens, Dostoiewski. Let 
me add the following peculiarities, which 
explain several traits of his books. When 
a boy, he was for a while in a girls’ board- 
ing school, the only representative of his 
sex, and later also he is said to have been 
brought up in some out-of-the-way fash- 
ion that was very favourable to the for- 
mation of an independent judgment, e. g., 
he never received the stamp either of the 
State education nor of the Catholic 
Church. The fact that his wife is a 
school-teacher in Parisian public schools 
is also interesting with regard to the liter- 
ary field chosen by him. 

Two books were published by Frapié 
before La Maternelle; one of them, L’in- 
stitutrice de Province, seems to be a kind 
of first sketch of La Maternelle. A 


L. Félix Faure-Goyau, Daniel Lesueur, Catulle 
Mendés, J. Marni, de Peyrebrune, Poradowska, 
Gabrielle Réval, Séverine, Marcelle Tinayre, 
C. de Broutelles. 
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woman teacher in the province devotes 
herself body and soul to her “motherly” 
task and dies with despair in seeing the 
little avail of her daily sacrifice. 

In the new book this absolutely pessi- 
mistic note is dropped. La Maternelle 
is not exactly cheerful, but one feels all 
through it that the author is very anxious 
not to appear before the public as an ad- 
vocate of social theories. In fact, if his 
book should prove anything at all it 
would be that the evils of school educa- 
tion are a natural result of the whole sys- 
tem of civilisation, necessary evils. We 
have here art for art’s sake of the best 
kind. There is a love episode, too, run- 
ning through the novel ; the heroine does 
not die like the “Institutrice,” she mar- 
ries ; but those scenes are so delicately in- 
terwoven in the different chapters— 
almost mere suggestions—that I should 
not be surprised if Frapié had put them in 
only in order to sidetrack now and then 
the natural propensity of readers to draw 
practical conclusions from the book. 

The subject is introduced as follows: 
A young Parisian woman with full aca- 
demic training is on the eve of marrying. 
Suddenly her father fails; she loses her 
dowry, and her fiancé disappears. She 
tries to get work, but soon finds out that 
her diplomas are more of a hindrance 
than a help. They inspire only diffi- 
dence in administrative circles. Officials 
always declare her too good for the place. 
Starvation threatens, and finally she sets 
to work deliberately trying to unlearn, 
to do away with the varnish that culture 
has impressed upon her manners, in short 
to appear unintelligent and rude enough 
to deserve confidence. Thus she succeeds 
in securing a position as “femme de ser- 
vice” in the “Maternelle” of the miserable 
quarter of Ménilmontant. A “Mater- 
nelle” is a district school for children 
from two to six years, preparatory to the 
Primary school. 

To stifle the sense of revolt aroused in 
her and ward off thoughts of despair she 
decides to keep a diary of her experience 
in the school. This diary betrays an ex- 
tremely kind-hearted woman at the same 
time as a keen observer. 

Rose has the humblest task in the 
school: she dusts, sweeps the rooms, 
lights the fire early in the morning, and 
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she takes care of the children physically, 
all day round. Although from the point 
of view of hierarchy, the directress and 
the two subordinate teachers are far 
above her, in fact Rose is the one that 
comes in closest contact with the little 
ones. They could do without lessons, 
without reading, figuring, writing, draw- 
ing, but they cannot do without having 
their physical wants attended to. They 
know it, too; Rose is the one to whom 
they go naturally all the time, in every 
possible occurrence, as they would to a 
mother ; she washes them when their nose 
is bleeding, in her arms they find consola- 
tion when roughly handled by a school- 


mate; in her skirt they hide even to. find’ 


protection against angry and threatening 
parents. The pupils belong to the poor 
class, and many of them are so neglected 
and so miserable in their homes that the 
school is a good place for them to be. 
And the school to them, as I have said, is 
Rose, who allows herself to be altogether 
monopolised by them. All the maternal 
love which slumbers in every woman’s 
bosom, all her powers of human affection, 
all the energy of despair drawn from her 
bitter experience of deceived hopes, all 
that is good, intelligent, deep in her, she 
devotes to these unfortunate, helpless 
little creatures. Yes, she understands 
them so well,—and yet there is not the 
slightest touch of sentimentalism in their 
little sorrows, in their cheap and innocent, 
sometimes serious, joys, even in their ex- 
traordinary plays, as when, for instance, 
they want to play father and mother, i. e., 
to fight, or a@ faire la noce, i. e., to be 
drunk. 

I repeat it again, no preaching is to be 
found in the book, no more than attempts 
at eloquence or rhetorical flourishes, al- 
most nothing except little events of every- 
day life, simply and soberly told. But it 
goes straight to your heart; everything 
human in you is stirred up. I wish I 
could quote a few passages, but my space 
is limited, and moreover it would be too 
difficult to choose. But let the reader 
take up the book himself and open it, 
e. g., on page 80, to get acquainted 
with the “mouse,” the gentle five-year- 
old little mother with her brother, her 
“chickling ;” or on page 71, to hear about 
Richard, the ugly and miserable crea- 
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ture, whose experience is such that he 
cannot imagine that there might exist 
anything like disinterested kindness 
and that he conceives of every relation 
between two human beings as of a reg- 
ular bargain; or on page 72, to hear of 
Adam, the strong and noisy leader of 
the older boys, as the great boaster 
with girls who admire him because 
they are afraid of him. Or let him read 
the touching story of the cat Mistigris, 
who eats the little birds and thereby stirs 
up the wrath of the children (p. 130) ; or 
the heart-rending fate of poor little Fon- 
dant (p. 259); or the lesson of the well- 
intentioned school ma’am about “Miss 
Confusion” (p. 166) ; who came to school 
with her younger brother badly dressed, 
stockings that do not match, loose 
buttons, and so forth: Miss Confusion is 
in the class-room, everyone looks at her, 
and she listens, helpless, in a pathetic 
silence, taking a cruel lesson—about the 
injustice of this world. For we know 
another story—Rose told us about it—of 
a mother who had deserted her home 
several days ago, leaving father and chil- 
dren to get along as well as they could; 
she had taken with her hurriedly all the 
linen and clothes she could—therefrom 
the stockings that do not match, and 
buttons that remain unsewed. Or again 
let him read of the tragic event that befell 
the little girl Guittard (p. 228), who 
came to school one morning, pale as a 
sheet, totally absent-minded, with a vague, 
stupefied look. Everyone feels at once 
that something terrible is the matter ; in- 
stinctively the other children stop play- 
ing and look at the newcomer. But what 
is the matter? Are you hurt?—No an- 
swer. Did you fall?—slow negative mo- 
tion of the head. Did your mother punish 
you?—Same motion. But what is it? 
Can’t you talk ?—No answer, but always 
the staring glance, the terrified face. 
Then the class opens, and suddenly two 
men appear, who take away the poor 
little one, whose mother had been assassi- 
nated the night before. The only reflec- 
tion the author allows himself are the few 
following words put in parenthesis: “Do 
you see her dressing all alone, striding 
over the corpse, taking her basket?” 
[the luncheon basket, that was of course 
empty]; but it is enough. We have here 
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a very good example of the sober art of 
Frapié. Let him who does not under- 
stand the power of simple language read 
this book. I know of only two authors 
that have obtained such effects in kindred 
subjects with similar means, Maupassant 
and especially Maxim Gorky. 

Of course children, in both their joys 
and their sufferings, are always likely to 
move us. For one, sympathy goes spon- 
taneously to the helpless rather than to 
the strong. But there is another reason. 
Children’s sensations, needs, ideas, lan- 
guage are still very close to nature, and 
therefore express better, and appeal more 
to what is common to all men, what 
makes us feel solitaryand awakens among 
all the representatives of the human race 
brotherly and sisterly feelings. In this 
respect Frapié has chosen a particularly 
fayourable ground, but certainly nothing 
is more legitimate for an artist, and 
surely no one who has only opened the 
book will dare say that undue advantage 
of it is taken here. 

The preceding remarks lead us to our 
last point: What is it that has created 
such general interest in La Maternelle, 
from both those who admire and those 
who condemn ? 

This is the answer: This great poem 
of childhood and humanity is a beautiful 
revelation of the noble fruits which the 
vigorous tree of Naturalism can produce; 
and one thing is certain. namely, that 
Edmond de Goncourt, the first Naturalist, 
would have highly approved the choice of 
Frapié as a laureate of his Academy. 

There is no desire here to discard ideal- 
ism or to undervalue it. Only it must 
never be forgotten that there are several 
sources of poetry, two especially that may 
be said to have inspired most of the liter- 
ary masterpieces of the world. One is 
found in the aspirations of humanity ; it is 
the goal that the noble gift of thought has 


placed before us; it unites the human 
race in the future, or better in higher 
spheres not yet reached by us—it is an 
ideal. The other is found in an exactly 
opposite direction; it rests also upon a 
feeling of brotherhood among men, but 
based upon human nature in the realistic 
sense of the term. Back of all our ac- 
tions, thoughts and emotions there is 
something that is common to all. Our 
ideals and aspirations may diverge as 
much as they please from this starting 
point, there remains always a path open 
that leads us back to, and allows com- 
munion with humanity as a whole—it is 
a reality. Now the poetry of idealism 
we have known long ago, but the poetry 
of realism, or Naturalism, is a relatively 
recent discovery in our modern civili- 
sation, and it may be said that it was the 
great task of the Naturalistic School of 
the nineteenth century to reveal it to us in 
its full sense. For France it is an honour 
to have been the country to lead it to its 
ultimate triumph. In studying carefully 
the evolution of European literatures, I 
think that, in spite of some appearances 
to the contrary, it will be found that the 
whole romantic movement was really 
only a first step toward Naturalism; in 
many respects it may be called a pseudo- 
realism or an abortive naturalism. It is 
not the place here to develop this theory, 
but I may simply add this. Compare the 
artificial and sentimental naturalism of 
Richardson and even Rousseau. The 
declamatory and socialistic realism of 
Victor Hugo or Mrs. Beecher-Stowe, and 
again the neo-Democratic and melodra- 
matic style of Coppée and hosts of mod- 
ern writers for the masses—compare 
them with La Maternelle, and you will 
realise what a long way artistic literature 
has gone since the eighteenth century. 


Albert Schinz. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF THE REPUBLIC 


(1885-1905) 


BY HARRY THURSTON PECK 


Part V.—MAKING A RECORD 


ZRIOR to the Civil War, 
mthe tariff system of the 
United States had, as a 
awhole, been primarily 


adevised to produce reve- 
anue, and only secondarily 


Maomeesto protect domestic in- 
dustries against foreign competition. 
Thus, the acts of 1824, of 1828 and of 
1832, which represent the high-water 
mark of protective sentiment in ante- 
bellum days, were at the most intended 
to give American manufacturers of iron, 
cotton and woollen goods and a few other 
commodities some temporary assistance 
until they should have established them- 
selves on so firm a basis as to stand alone. 
The protectionists of those days were of 
the old school, regarding a high tariff on 
imported goods only as a means to a defi- 
nite end and not as an end in itself. The 
“infant industry” argument was the one 
which writers and speakers upon the sub- 
ject most often used and which most ap- 
pealed to the popular intelligence. “Give 
us help for a while, until our factories are 
built, our machinery installed, our busi- 
ness organised, and our experience ac- 
quired, and then we can hold our own 
against the world.” This was quite in 
accordance with the independent, indi- 
vidualistic spirit of the native American 
of the early nineteenth century, who 
asked only for an opportunity to make a 
fair start and who, after that,had a sturdy 
confidence in the sufficiency of his own 
brain and his own hands. By 1842, in 
fact, the country at large had begun to 
experience a reaction from even so much 
of protectionism as had been embodied in 
the acts just mentioned. To be sure, in 
1842, a new tariff bill, passed by the 
Whigs, was professedly a protective 
measure ; but its life was short, and under 
President Polk the duties were scaled 


down by the tariff of 1846 to a point 
where many of the articles about which 
protectionist writers have the most to 
say were subjected to an average duty 
of only thirty per cent. These rates 
were lowered still further by the act of 
1857—a purely non-political measure— 
and when the Civil War broke out, the 
tariff system of the United States repre- 
sented an approximation to Free Trade 
in that it was intended to produce reve- 
nue for the needs of the Government 
and not especially to shelter or build up 
industries which without protection 
would be unprofitable. Agitation on the 
subject of the tariff had at that time prac- 
tically ceased. Both political parties 
were satisfied to leave things as they 
were. The country had been extraordi- 
narily prosperous. Manufactures flour- 
ished, and the “infant industries” which 
had appeared to require assistance in 
1832 were well past the period of infancy. 
When, therefore, in 1860, with a view to 
the coming election, the Republicans in- 
troduced in Congress a new tariff bill 
with a higher range of duties,* they were 
rebuked by one of the ablest of their own 
number, Mr. Sherman, who declared: 


“When Mr. Stanton says the manufacturers 
are urging and pressing this bill, he says what 
he must certainly know is not correct. The 
manufacturers have asked over and over again 
to be let alone.” 


In fact, the instinctive dread of any 
change whatever, which in later years led 
business men and producers generally to 
dread a lowering of the tariff, operated in 


*The object was to benefit certain special 
interests in Pennsylvania and in two or three 
Western States, of which the electoral votes 
were indispensable in the next election. 

tCongressional Globe, p. 1867 (1859-60). 
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1860 to make them dread an increase in 
the duties. 

The war, however, brought with it an 
insistent and incessant demand for money 
to meet the drain upon the Treasury. 
Every species of taxation that could be de- 
vised by the harassed Chase was legalised 
by Congress. When at last the expenses 
of the Government had risen to something 
like $3,000,000 a day, there came a climax 
to the financial agony in the passing of 
measures of taxation, direct and indirect, 
more sweeping than any modern nation 
had ever known. Incomes were taxed; 
the excise imposts grew heavier and 
heavier; cheques, notes, drafts, wills, 
deeds, mortgages, business agreements, 
insurance policies, and almost every form 
of legal document were valid only after 
they had paid their tribute in the form 
of revenue stamps. The barest necessi- 
ties of life—even medicines, salt, and 
matches—yielded great sums to the tax- 
gatherer. Specific or ad valorem duties 
were heaped upon a vast number of prod- 
ucts and manufactures. Transportation 
by rail or boat was taxed, and so was the 
business of the telegraphs and of the 
great express companies. A multitude 
of ordinary callings had to pay heavy 
license fees. More than this, not only 
were manufactures subjected to a gen- 
eral tax, but at each stage of production 
a separate tax was levied on every 
article—first while it existed only as raw 
material and then again when it had been 
turned out as a finished product. Noth- 
ing escaped the eye of the inquisitor. 
Many persons ruefully recalled the pun- 
gent words in which Sydney Smith de- 
picted the miseries of tax-ridden England 
at the close of the Napoleonic wars. 

It was the manufacturers who suffered 
most; and in order that they might not 
be absolutely ruined, some compensatory 
legislation was needed in their interest. 
“I shear my sheep; I do not kill them,” 
said the Emperor Tiberius on one occa- 
sion ; and in the same spirit the financiers 
at Washington sought to preserve the 
manufacturing industries from extinc- 
tion, so that they might continue to be 
a source of revenue. “If we bleed manu- 
facturers,” said Mr. Morrill of Vermont 
in 1862, “we must see to it that the 
proper tonic is administered at the same 
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time.” The “tonic” was administered in 
the shape of a high tariff on imported 
manufactures. This largely shut out 
foreign competition, and so gave to the 
American producers a monopoly of the 
home market as a compensation for the 
heavy burdens which they were bearing 
in time Of war. The measure was under- 
stood to be distinctly a war measure. 
It was avowedly a temporary arrange- 
ment, a part of the whole abnormal, 
exceptional legislation which Congress 
adopted to meet an extraordinary crisis 
in the struggle for national existence. 
Its advocates never dreamed that it was 
to be perpetuated, any more than the tax 
upon the telegraph or the license to carry 
on an ordinary buisness. 

After the war had ended, the thousand 
and one unprecedented expedients for 
wringing money from the people were 
speedily abandoned. The floating debt 
was funded. As stability and order 
brought renewed prosperity, and as the 
need of maintaining half a million men 
in arms ceased to exist, Congress re- 
pealed tax after tax. At last every one 
of the exceptional burdens from which 
the manufacturer had suffered was re- 
moved. Logically, then, the protective 
duties which had been imposed to enable 
them to bear those burdens should also 
have been abolished. This, however, was 
not done. Leading Republican states- 
men, even those who were protectionists, 
admitted that the high duties were no 
longer necessary, and, therefore, that 
they were no longer just.* Many at- 
tempts were made to remove or modify 
them, as in the abortive measure of 1867, 
which had a majority in both houses of 
Congress, but which failed to pass be- 
cause, owing to a technicality of parlia- 
mentary law, a two-thirds vote was 
needed to bring it before the House as an 
amendment. Gradually the long delay in 
lowering the duties produced a singu- 
lar effect upon the public mind. The 


*Tt is a mistake of the friends of a sound 
tariff to insist on the extreme rates imposed 
during the war. . . . Whatever percentage of 
duties was imposed on foreign goods to cover 
internal taxation on home manufactures, 
should not now be claimed as the lawful prize 
of protection when such taxes have been re- 
pealed.”—Speech by Senator Morrill, Congres- 
sional Globe, p. 3295 (1869-70). 
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special circumstances under which the 
duties had originally been levied were 
forgotten. They ceased to be regarded 
as a war tax, but were rather viewed by 
many as an integral and normal part of 
our financial system. Moreover, the 
manufacturers, who were heaping up 
fortunes through the operation of the 
war tariff, exerted all the power which 
great wealth affords of creating a senti- 
ment in its behalf. Liberal gifts to the 
campaign fund of the Republican party 
were rewarded by legislative favours. 
But the tariff issue was not strictly a 
party one. There were high-tariff Demo- 
crats as well as low-tariff Republicans. 
For instance, Mr. Samuel J. Randall, 
who was long a Democratic leader in the 
House and who twice served as Speaker, 
was as thorough-going a protectionist as 
“Pig Iron Kelley” himself; and in fact, 
in some of his canvasses for re-election, 
the Republicans in his district set up no 
candidate to oppose him. Protection 
sentiment, in a word, was strong in the 
States where protected manufactures 


flourished, and weak in the agricultural 
States, which received nothing from the 
tariff except an increase in the cost of 
living. When General Hancock in 1880 


said, “The tariff is a local issue,” the 
remark was received with a shout of de- 
rision ; but in the sense in which he meant 
it, it was profoundly true. 

In the course of time, the agricultural 
communities of the West began to get an 
inkling of the truth, and to perceive how 
preposterous it was to protect industries 
which had without protection successfully 
maintained themselves against foreign 
competition before the war. Various 
popular movements, such as the Farmers’ 
Alliance, Grangerism, and the like, made 
the Republican managers uneasy. Sev- 
eral revisions of the tariff were under- 
taken, ostensibly in the direction of lower 
duties. The act of 1872 was one of these 
attempts, but it was so artfully framed 
as, in fact, to leave things very much as 
they had been before. In 1883, a general 
revision of duties actually raised many of 
them, as, for example, those on woollen 
dress goods, iron ore, and steel. Neverthe- 
less, economic causes were at work which 
were distinctly unfavourable to a per- 
petuation of high protection as a policy. 
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Chief among these causes, as has been 
seen, was the increasing surplus in the 
Treasury. Every Republican President, 
from Grant to Arthur, had called the 
attention of Congress to this, and had 
specifically recommended lower rates of 
duty. It is likely that, had the Republi- 
can partyremained in power, these recom- 
mendations would have been ultimately 
carried out. It was the election of Mr. 
Cleveland in 1884 and his attitude toward 
the tariff which solidified the Republi- 
cans not merely in support of the old 
war rates but of an extension of these 
to new classes of imported goods. 

When Mr. Cleveland made a distinct 
issue of lowering the tariff, his opponents 
from sheer necessity were driven to take 
the other side. They ignored the whole 
history of protection in the United States. 
They put aside the utterances of their 
own leaders in the past. In the end they 
went even further than they had prob- 
ably intended, and they flatly declared that 
protection, so far from being a temporary 
measure, was one to be perpetuated for 
its own sake, and that duties, instead of 
being lowered, should be made even 
higher than they had been under the 
actual stress of war. The campaign of 
1888 had practically been fought out over 
this issue ; and since the Republicans were 
successful, they felt that the country had 
given them a mandate to do whatever 
they saw fit. It was with this conviction 
that the act of 1890, popularly known as 
the McKinley Bill, was framed by the 
Republican members of the House Com- 
mittee and ultimately reported by the 
chairman, Mr. McKinley. From this 
time dates the New Protectionism, which 
proclaimed the doctrine that high duties 
and high prices were a distinct advantage 
to the country. 

The McKinley Bill was a very radical 
measure. It raised the duties on a great 
number of articles, and it removed from 
the free list a great many others. Unlike 
other acts, it laid imposts upon commod- 
ities which are used in every house- 
hold—articles of clothing, carpets, table 
linen, thread, tools, and also upon many 
kinds of food. The effect of this was 
certain to be felt at once throughout the 
entire country in the shape of a direct rise 
in prices. Some of the Republicans 
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themselves had an uncomfortable feeling 
that a measure such as this was eminently 
unwise. Such was emphatically the view 
of Mr. Blaine, himself an old-time pro- 
tectionist and one who remained uncon- 
verted to the doctrines of Mr. McKinley. 
Mr. Blaine saw that the new tariff bill 
would not only prove unpopular with the 
country, but that it would shut out 
American trade from the most desirable 
foreign markets. Many times he ap- 
peared before the committees of Congress 
to urge upon them with all his authority 
a wiser policy. Mr. Blaine was the 
shrewdest of politicians. He knew the 
value of a taking catchword. What he 
wanted to secure was the admission of 
foreign goods untaxed from such coun- 
tries as would admit American products 
of certain classes free from duty. This 
was in reality a species of free trade, but 
he artfully described it as “reciprocity” — 
a word which would not alarm the timid 
voter, who had been taught that free 
trade spelled ruin. Day after day, the 
Secretary of State laboured with his 
party associates to introduce the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity into the pending bill. 
Every stage of its passage was watched 
by him with intense interest, and he 
wrote to Mr. McKinley many pointed 
notes, af which the following is typical: 


Wasuincton, April 10, 1890. 

Dear Mr. McKrintey: It is a great mistake 
to take hides from the free list, where they 
have been for so many years. 

It is a slap in the face to the South Ameri- 
cans, with whom we are trying to enlarge our 
trade. It will benefit the farmer by adding 
five to eight per cent. to the price of his chil- 
dren’s shoes. 

It will yield a profit to the butcher only— 
the last man that needs it. The movement is 
injudicious from beginning to end—in every 
form and phase. 

Pray stop it before it sees light. Such move- 
ments as this for protection will protect the 
Republican Party into a speedy retirement. 

Very hastily, 
James G. BLAINE. 


Mr. Blaine had small success with the 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives. The McKinley following had gone 
mad over high protective duties. They 
acted as though, whatever they did, there 


would be no dayof reckoning. They placed 
duties upon the sheer necessities of life. 
They sought artificially to stimulate the 
production in this country of commodities, 
stich as tin plate, that had never before 
been produced in the United States. 
They were not forgetful of the fact that 
the protected manufacturers had fur- 
nished the great campaign fund which 
had carried Indiana for Harrison. Re- 
membering that Mr. Cleveland, like his 
Republican predecessors, had urged the 
remission of duties on raw materials, Mr. 
McKinley removed one such duty. This, 
however, was the duty on raw sugar, and 
its abolition meant millions of profit 
to the great Sugar Trust, which was be- 
ginning to be extremely powerful at 
Washington. The folly of such a course 
was pointed out by Mr. Blaine,* who 
hammered away by argument, exhorta- 
tion and published letters, in behalf of 
reciprocity. Before the Senate commit- 
tee he made a speech so energetic and 
so full of passion that the reports of it in 
an imperfect form went all over the coun- 
try. In his vehemence, Mr. Blaine pound- 
ed the desk on which lay a draft of the 
proposed bill, and in doing so he 
smashed his tall hat under his descend- 
ing fist. This appealed to the peo- 
ple’s sense of the picturesque. “Blaine 
has smashed his hat on the McKinley 
Bill,” was the sentence that went from 
mouth to mouth; and this trivial incident 
attracted more attention to the measure 
than whole columns of printed speeches. 
Finally the Senate proved somewhat more 
open to reason than the House had been, 
and an element of reciprocity was intro- 
duced into the bill by a Senate amend- 
ment, rather ungraciously worded, which 
authorised the President to impose duties 
on certain free goods whenever the coun- 
try from which they came imposed duties 
that were “reciprocally unequal and un- 
reasonable” upon certain specified Ameri- 
can exports. 

The McKinley Bill had been passed by 
the House of Representatves in May; 
with the reciprocity amendment, it passed 
the Senate in September; and it became 


*“Pass this bill, and in 1892 there will not be 
a man in all the party so beggared as to accept 
your nomination for the presidency.”—Hamil- 
ton, Life of Blaine, p. 685. 
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law by receiving the signature of the 
President on the first day of October, 
1890.* Even before the measure had been 


adopted, but when its passage had become 
a moral certainty, a sharp advance in 
prices throughout the country was acute- 
ly perceptible. Merchants were unwilling 
to sell their goods at the old rates, when 
the cost of importation was so soon to be 


increased. Those who did so made a vir- 
tue of the fact by advertising that certain 
wares would be sold at low figures for 
the next few weeks, but that after a speci- 
fied date the prices would be raised be- 
cause of the McKinley Bill. Although 
these notices were pure strokes of busi- 
ness, they helped to imbue the public 
mind with a belief that the new tariff act 
was certain to increase the cost of living. 
Importers hastened to bring in enormous 
quantities of goods, so as to take advan- 
tage of the favourable rates that still pre- 
vailed. Ocean liners sought to break the 
record for speed in hurrying cargoes 
across the Atlantic before the new act 
should take effect. The Cunard steamer 
Etruria, reaching the port of New York 
a few minutes before the hour set for the 

*For an analysis of the McKinley Bill, see 


Taussig, The Tariff History of the United 
States, pp. 251-283 (New York, 1899). 


(Cartoon from /udge) 


enforcement of the McKinley Bill, saved 
by her speed something like a million dol- 
lars for the owners of her cargo. 
Everywhere the pinch of higher prices 
was quickly felt, while no increase in 
wages was perceptible. For the first 
time since the war, the nation received 
an object lesson in what high protec- 
tion really meant. Hitherto the average 
man, and especially the average woman, 
had turned a deaf ear to tariff talk. 
What did they care whether steel rails 
and iron ore cost more or less? They 
did not clothe themselves in iron, or 
dine and breakfast on steel rails. But 
now every household throughout the land 
discovered that the purchasing power of 
the family income had been seriously re- 
duced. The housewife who went to mar- 
ket and suddenly discovered that she must 
pay much more for food than she had 
ever paid, began at once to take a very 
personal interest in the cause of this phe- 
nomenon. Butter, eggs, flour, dried ap- 
ples, lard, potatoes, bacon, corned beef 
and poultry jumped up in price after a 
fashion which to persons of limited means 
was most alarming.* It now cost more to 
clothe the family, to carpet the rooms, to 


*See the figures in a report by Senator 
Aldrich. Senate Report, 968, pt. I. 
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provide table linen, and to keep the do- 
mestic utensils properly renewed. An 
outcry went up from those who usual- 
ly paid no attention to economic ques- 
tions. Party hacks tried hard to cre- 
ate enthusiasm for “Bill McKinley and 
the McKinley Bill,” but their efforts were 
met with a sudden silence or sharp de- 
nunciation. 

The manner in which the measure had 
been “jammed through” the House of 
Representatives under the iron rule of 
Speaker Reed was offensive to the Amer- 
ican sense of fairness. Mr. Reed, having 














THOMAS B. REED 


got a taste of arbitrary power, had be- 
come intoxicated by it. At first, the 
country had applauded the nerve with 
which he dominated the body over 
which he presided. So long as he 
used the new rules only to prevent “‘fili- 
bustering,” and to insure the efficient de- 
spatch of public business, the sentiment 
of the people was with him. When he 
said in his epigrammatic way, “The House 
is no longer a deliberative body,” the re- 
mark called forth an appreciative laugh. 
But in time, what at first had been a wise 


jof disaster had been strikingly fulfilled. 


autocracy became something very like op- 
pression. Mr. Reed carried his tyranny 
so far that even members of his own 
party were driven to revolt. On one oc- 
casion* the Speaker had parts of the jour- 
nal of the House omitted in the daily 
reading: Mr. Mills of Texas objected, 
and it came out that the Speaker had been 
guilty of a misstatement and that the 
parts of the journal which had been omit- 
ted contained a record of proceedings 
that had never taken place. Even then 
the arrogant Reed refused to have the 
necessary correction made. An appeal 
irom his ruling was taken, and enough 
Republicans united with the Democrats 
to override the “Czar.” 

The Congressional elections of 1890 
took place at the very moment when pub- 
lic sentiment was most deeply stirred 
against the record which the Republicans 
haa made. In less than two years the 
Treasury had been emptied, the odious 
Force Bill had been introduced, a sort of 
tyranny had been established in the pop- 
ular chamber, the cost of living had 
been enormously increased, and no one 
had received any benefit save the multi- 
millionaires of the protected industries 
and the Sugar Trust. The election, there- 
fore, proved to be a veritable cataclysm. 
The Republican control of the House was 
annihilated. When Congress met in 1891, 
the Democratic representatives num- 
bered 235, and the Republicans only 88, 
while in the Senate the Republican 
majority was reduced from 14 to 6. 
A significant fact was the strength which 
had been shown in the West by a new 
party which now became known as the 
‘“Populists,”’ who elected nine representa- 
tives and two senators. In the South, 
out of 121 members, there were only 
three Republicans. Even in New Eng- 
land, the Democrats had secured a fair 
majority. In Ohio, Mr. McKinley him- 
self was defeated at the polls and retired 
to private life. Mr. Blaine’s prophecy 

l 

In 1890, great popular interest was 
taken in a movement to overthrow the 
Louisiana Lottery Company. The story 
of this contest deserves to be repeated 
here, because the issue presented was not 
unlike the issue involved in the battle 

*June 19, 1890. 








against the Trusts. It was a contest be- 
tween enormous wealth and selfish inter- 
est on the one hand and an enlightened 
moral sentiment upon the other. Those 
who feel a sense of hopelessness when 
they endeavour to forecast the final out- 
come of any struggle such as this, may 
take courage from recalling the over- 
throw of one of the most ably planned 
conspiracies against the common welfare 
which this country has ever witnessed. 
The Louisiana Lottery had been chartered 
in 1868 by a “carpet bag” legislature at a 
time when political conditions in that 
State were indescribably depraved. The 
promoters of the lottery were three in 
number—John A. Morris, Z. E. Simmons 
and C. H. Murray—men as unscrupulous 
and as able as any who engineered the 
later Trusts. At that time, although 
most States had by law forbidden the 
sale of lottery tickets within their bor- 
ders, these laws were practically disre- 
garded. Several enterprises of this sort, 
nearly all of foreign ownership, reaped a 
rich harvest by the sale of tickets for their 
monthly drawings. Among these were 
the Havana Lottery, the Royal Saxon 
Lottery, the Hamburg Lottery, and later 
the Kentucky Lottery. 

Morris and his associates, having se- 
cured their charter in return for an an- 
nual payment of $40,000 to a charity 
hospital, proceeded to organise their 
business in a very far-sighted way, 
taking every precaution to fortify them- 
selves alike against the law and against 
popular prejudice. They secured the 
services of General Early and General 
Beauregard to superintend their monthly 
drawings. They advertised extensively 
in leading newspapers throughout the 
United States, paying for their adver- 
tisements several times the ordinary rates. 
They even established newspapers of 
their own, and maintained them, so that 
if the necessity arose, the Lottery would 
have stanch defenders in the press. 
In every great city of the Union the 
ablest lawyers were employed as counsel 
for the company to watch and to avert 
every possible form of danger. In Lou- 
isiana, Morris practically controlled the 
State. Many of the judges were to all 
intents and purposes appointed by the 
Lottery. Money was spent lavishly in 
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charity, in behalf of public enterprises, 
and in private gifts. Vast sugar-works 
were even opened and operated by 
the lottery owners, who desired to 
pose as representative business men en- 
gaged in fostering one of the great indus- 
tries of the State. In 1877, when 
Louisiana was striving to shake off the 
last vestige of the carpet-bag régime, the 
Lottery Company gave the money needed 
to bribe those legislators whose votes 
were necessary to oust the carpet-bagger, 
Packard, from the Governor’s chair. 
Public sentiment in Louisiana, therefore, 
was more than cordial to the Lottery. Its 
charter was renewed in 1879; and after 
that, it seemed to be assured of a perma- 
nent lease of life. Its revenues were very 
great. One-third of the entire mail-mat- 
ter which reached New Orleans was ad- 
dressed to M. A. Dauphin, the nominal 
president of the company. It was said 
that the postal notes and money orders 
which it cashed amounted to no less than 
$30,000 a day. 

In 1880, the attention of Mr. Alexan- 
der K. McClure, editor of the Philadel- 
phia Times, was attracted by the persist- 
ency with which the Louisiana Lottery 
sought to have advertisements inserted in 
his newspaper. He was startled also by 
the lavish offers of money which were 
made to buy such advertising. An in- 
vestigation showed him that although the 
Pennsylvania law imposed a penalty for 
advertising lotteries, not less than $50,000 
a year was paid to the newspapers of the 
State for the use of their columns. Mr. 
McClure brought suit in the local courts 
to test the law, and it was found to be de- 
fective. He then framed a more strin- 
gent bill; and after a vigorous campaign 
he secured its enactment by the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature in 1883. In the course 
of the discussion which went on in the 
press, Mr. McClure’s own paper had 
spoken with frank severity of the Lottery 
managers. These persons, angered by the 
loss of their Pennsylvania business and 
wishing to make an example of the man 
who had opposed them, noted down his 
name and waited until circumstances 
should enable them to take revenge. 

Two years later, in 1885, Mr. McClure 
visited the New Orleans Exposition. The 
Lottery through its spies had learned that 
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he was coming, and at the very moment 
of his arrival he was served with a writ, 
sued out by Dauphin and claiming $100,- 
ooo damages for libelling the Lottery. 
Mr. McClure was in a distinctly hostile 
community, where the courts were in the 
hands of Lottery appointees. The law- 
yers of the city were nearly all in the 
Lottery’s pay: and to defend the suit 
seemed to be an absolutely hopeless un- 
dertaking. Even one of Mr. McClure’s 
personal friends said to him: “We are all 
in it here, and I hardly know how to ad- 
vise you.” So pleased was Dauphin over 
his successful coup, that he telegraphed 
an account of it to every city in the land, 
through the agency of the Associated 
Press.* 

This little burst of exultant insolence 
on the part of Dauphin was perhaps not 
unnatural, but it cost the Lottery Com- 
pany dear. It stirred to active indigna- 
tion a feeling which had lain dormant all 
over the country, and even in Louisiana 
itself. Within a few hours after Dau- 
phin’s news had been made public, a 
wealthy Philadelphian telegraphed Mr. 
McClure that $50,000 had been placed to 
his credit for use in his defence. The 
unbought press in every State took up the 
case with vigour. In New Orleans itself 
a committee of lawyers, all strangers to 
Mr. McClure, called upon him to say that 
the bar of that city would defend the suit 
without cost. The Governor of the State, 
though friendly to the Lottery, deplored 
its action in this instance, and gave Mr. 
McClure the benefit of his advice, sending 
to him as counsel a lawyer whose fidelity 
and honour were above suspicion. The 
Lottery managers refused to take warn- 
ing from this display of enlightened senti- 


ment. They resolved to press the case at 
once to trial. They felt themselves to be 
omnipotent. They regarded the judges 


as their creatures. Even the marshal who 
drew the names for the jury was in their 
pay. They had millions of money at their 
disposal. Why should they not make a 
conspicuous example of this stranger 
from the North? They laid their plans 
in such a way as to prevent (so they 
thought) all chance of an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Mr. 


*See McClure 
(Salem, 1900). 
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McClure’s counsel, however, devised a 
plea which baftied them. It appeared that 
a suit instituted against Mr. McClure by 
the Lottery in Pennsylvania was still be- 
fore a United States District Court on a 
question. of appeal... The situation was 
therefore anomalous in that the company 
was prosecuting Mr. McClure upon the 
same charge before two Federal courts 
at one and the same time. These facts 
were duly set forth, and a plea of justifi- 
cation was entered, to which was ap- 
pended a long series of questions that 
Dauphin would have to answer should 
the case be tried. These questions were 
most ingeniously framed, and Dauphin 
could not answer them without giving in- 
formation which would expose himself 
and his agents to criminal prosecution in 
nearly every State and Territory of the 
Union. This meant not merely fine and 
imprisonment for the Lottery officials, 
but the absolute destruction of their busi- 
ness. 

As soon as Dauphin’s lawyers per- 
ceived the gulf which was yawning for 
their employers, they experienced some- 
thing like a panic. When the case was 
called, they actually opposed a motion to 
have the appeal advanced upon the dock- 
et. By this time many leading men in 
Washington had become interested in the 
matter. Senator Edmunds and Senator 
Hawley arranged that the trial, when 
it took place, should be presided over 
by Mr. Justice Wood—a judge of un- 
impeachable integrity. The Attorney- 
General of the United States appeared in 
the Supreme Court in opposition to the 
Lottery Company. An agitation was be- 
gun in Congress which seemed full of 
menace to the lottery interests. Dauphin 
and his associates, therefore, capitulated 
on their knees. One of their representa- 
tives went to Mr. McClure and begged 
him that the suit might be discontinued, 
offering to pay all the expenses—counsel 
fees, the cost of depositions, printing, and 
the rest. Mr. McClure consented; and 
within twenty-four hours the company 
had settled every bill, and had withdrawn 
its suit. But they had gone too far, 
and they had thereafter to deal with the 
public resentment which they had evoked. 
Measures were passed in Congress ex- 
cluding lottery tickets from the mails, 
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and forbidding the transmission of news- 
papers which contained lottery advertise- 
ments. The Anti-Lottery Bill of 1890 
even forbade the delivery of registered 
letters, or the payment of postal orders to 
the company. Driven from the mails, 
the Lottery sought to carry on its busi- 
ness through the express companies ; but 
as these were engaged in _ interstate 
traffic, Congress again interfered effect- 
ively. At last in Louisiana the question 
of the renewal of the company’s charter 
came before the people. A campaign 
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against it was carried on successfully in 


a burst of moral indignation. The com- 
pany offered to pay the State a million 
and a quarter of dollars every year, but 
the bribe had no effect ; and in 1893 this 
gigantic structure of lawlessness and cor- 


ruption was swept out of existence for-, 


ever. 


Public wrath against the Lottery was 


only one phase of a wider agitation. 
The Fifty-first Congress enacted two 
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very important legislative measures 
which reflected the rapidly-growing hos- 
tility to Trusts in general, and to the 
lawlessness of railway corporations. 
Senator Sherman of Ohio, on December 
4, 1889, introduced a bill which, with a 
few amendments, was _ subsequently 
passed, and was approved by President 
Harrison on July 2, 1890. It is usually 
spoken of as the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, though its formal title was, “An act 
to protect trade and commerce against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies ;” and 


SHOWING BOTH SIDES 


both in its phraseology and in the inten- 
tion of its framer it was a very drastic 
measure. Its purpose as described by 
Senator Sherman himself was 


“to arm the Federal Courts within the lim- 
its of their constitutional power that they 
may co-operate with the State courts in check- 
ing, curbing, and controlling the most danger- 
ous combinations that now threaten the busi- 


ness, property, and trade of the people of the 
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United States. 
binations. 


It aims only at unlawful com- 
It does not in the least affect com- 
binations in aid of production where there is 
free and fair competition. It is the right of 
every man to work, labour, and produce in 
any lawful vocation, and to transport his pro- 
duction on equal terms and conditions and un- 
der like circumstances. This is industrial lib- 
erty and lies at the foundation of the equality 
of all rights and privileges.”* 


The immediate cause of the enactment 
of this law was an investigation which 
had been conducted by a committee of 
the Senate in 1888-1889. Sittings were 
held in Washington, Chicago, and else- 
where ; and in spite of the reluctance of 
some witnesses and the absence of others, 
a mass of testimony was taken which 
proved beyond question that many of 
the great corporations were crushing out 
competition and destroying industry by 
means which were in direct violation of 
the common law. Some very peculiar 
facts were brought to light regarding 
the operations of the Sugar Trust, the 
Standard Oil Company, and the great 
dressed-beef combination, of which Ar- 
mour and Company, of Chicago, were the 
head. But it was not this investigation 
alone which made it impossible for Con- 
gress to remain quiescent any longer. 
Similar inquiries had been conducted by 
State legislatures, testimony had been 
taken in many civil and criminal cases in 
the State courts and had been made pub- 
lic. Moreover, thousands of business men 
had felt the crushing weight of monopoly 
in the destruction of their means of liveli- 
hood. Therefore, although certain Sen- 
ators professed to feel doubts about the 
constitutionality of the bill, it was passed 
by a non-political vote in both houses. 

The essential provisions of this act ap- 
plied to all contracts and combinations 
in the form of trusts or otherwise, and to 
conspiracies in restraint of either inter- 
state or international commerce. Such 
contracts or combinations were made 
illegal, and persons participating in them 
were declared to be guilty of a misde- 
meanour, and were subject either to a 
fine not exceeding $5000, or to imprison- 
ment not exceeding one year, or to both 
these penalties, at the discretion of the 


*Speech of March 21, 1890 (Senate). 
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court. Furthermore, all goods shipped 
in violation of the act were to be seized 
and forfeited by proceedings instituted 
by the Attorney-General on behalf of the 
United States. How far this act was to 
prove effective as a weapon against mon- 
opolies will be considered in another 
chapter. It was in itself a strong measure 
and did honour to the statesman who 
framed it and ably advocated it. 

Another concession to the widespread 
feeling against corporate abuses was an 
act aimed against those railroads which 
had practically defrauded the Govern- 
ment and the nation in the matter of the 
public lands. The generosity of the Na- 
tional Government to the railways of the 
West had been remarkable. The case of 
the Union Pacific Railway Company 
(after 1880 known as the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company) is sufficiently illus- 
trative to justify citation. This company 
was incorporated in 1862. It received 
from the Government a grant of five 
sections of public land for each mile of 
rail; and two years later, this grant was 
doubled. In all it received the enormous 
total of 6,806,497 acres.* It is interesting 
to remember that the contractors of the 
road, in order to augment the land- 
grants, built their road, not in a straight 
line across the prairies, as would natural- 
ly have been the case, but in an erratic 
zig-zag, with twists and turns, intended 
solely to increase the length of rail, and 
thus practically to cheat the Government 
out of hundreds of thousands of acres. 
In order to assist the railway still further, 
the Secretary of the Treasury was direct- 
ed to turn over to it, as a loan, sixteen 
currency bonds of the United States, each 
of the denomination of $1000, for every 
mile of road constructed through the 
plains, and forty-eight similar currency 
bonds for each mile of road built through 
the mountainous region of the Rockies. 
The total issue of such bonds for the ben- 
efit of the railway was $61,000,000. As 
though all this were not enough, the com- 
pany was allowed to issue first-mortgage 
bonds equal in amount to the Government 
bonds just mentioned. Thus, the lien of 
the Government upon the railway dropped 
to the position of a second mortgage. The 
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*Sanborn, Congressional 
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road was actually built by the notorious 
Crédit Mobilier, which took over all the 
resources of the original company, both 
land and cash. Of course, the construc- 
tion of a railway uniting the Atlantic 
States with those of the Pacific was a 
work of immense national importance. 
On the other hand, it became evident in 
after years that the generosity of the 
Government had been ill requited. Thus, 
under the directorship of Messrs. Jay 
Gould, and later of Charles F. Adams, 
the management diverted a good part of 
its earnings, above operating expenses 
and fixed charges, to the building of 
branch lines instead of applying a per- 
centage of the profits toward cancelling 
the obligations to the Government, as 
provided in the act of 1862. Indeed, the 
Government received but slight consid- 
eration from any of these Western roads 
for whose construction it had pledged its 
credit. 

In the matter of the public lands, 
the railroads were peculiarly unscrupu- 
lous. In President Cleveland’s first mes- 
sage to Congress,* attention was sharply 
called to the whole subject by the decla- 
ration that these “princely grants and 
subsidies” had been “diverted to private 
gains and corrupt uses. Our great na- 
tion does not begrudge its generosity, 
but it abhors peculation and fraud. A 
faithful application of the grants to the 
construction and perfecting of their 
roads, [and] an honest discharge of 
their obligations, are all the public asks, 
and it will be contented with no less.” 
But as time went on, it was plain that the 
railroad magnates had no conception of 
public duty, and thought simply of their 
own enrichment. One of them, Mr. C. P. 
Huntington, who had wrung a great for- 
tune out of his manipulation of Pacific 
railways, was told that if he did not ful- 
fil his obligations the Government might 
step in and take possession. “It’s quite 
welcome to,” he cynically answered. 
“There’s nothing left but two streaks of 
rust and a right of way.”” In 1890, how- 
ever, this scandalous state of things came 
to an end. The Western States were 


swept by a feeling of anger against the 
corporations, which in impudent disre- 
gard of their own obligations, were hold- 
1885. 
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ing vast tracts of fertile land, and thus 
barring them against intending settlers 
under the Homestead Law. An act of 
Congress which the President approved 
on September 29th, ordered the forfeiture 
of all such lands, of which more than 
two million acres were thus restored to 
public uses. 

The last two years of Mr. Harrison’s 
administration were marked by great 
activity in the State Department. This 
was due not so much to Mr. Blaine’s 
fondness for a “spirited foreign policy” 
as to circumstances over which he had no 
initial control. In March, 1891, a band 
of Italian criminals in New Orleans 
reached a climax of sporadic lawlessness 
by murdering the chief of police. Fora 
long time they had been extorting money 
from citizens under threat of death, and 
had committed other crimes with practi- 
cal impunity because the local juries were 
either afraid to convict them or else had 
been bribed to disagree in rendering a 
verdict. Hennessy, the head of the police, 
showed immense energy and acuteness in 
tracking down the members of this band. 
They had him watched and followed; 
and late one evening he was shot almost 
to pieces at a signal given bv an Italian 
boy. Against nine Italians strong evi- 
dence was gathered, and they were 
promptly brought to trial. To the aston- 
ishment of the judge himself, the jury 
acquitted six of the prisoners, and dis- 
agreed in the case of the other three. On 
the following night a mob, led by some of 
the most substantial citizens, broke open 
the prison, seized the prisoners, and either 
hanged or shot them all. Within a few 
hours the Italian Government had cabled 
a strong protest to Mr. Blaine. Italy’s 
Prime Minister, the Marquis di Rudini, 
demanded that the lynchers should be 
immediately punished, and that an in- 
demnity should be immediately paid. 
Mr. Blaine answered temperately to the 
effect that the United States Government 
had no local jurisdiction in Louisiana, 
but that to Italian residents the State 
courts were open precisely as to citizens. 
He did, however, strongly urge Gover- 
nor Nicholls of Louisiana to set the legal 
machinery of the State in motion, and he 
assured the Italian Premier that the 
whole affair should receive most careful 
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consideration. The Italian blood was up, 
however, and Baron Fava, Italy’s Min- 
ister at Washington, was directed to 
press Mr. Blaine incessantly. Baron Fava 
intimated that unless immediate action 
were taken he must withdraw from 
Washington. To this hint he received 
from Mr. Blaine a very sharp reply: 


“I do not recognise the right of any gov- 
ernment to tell the United States what it shall 
do. We have never received orders from any 
foreign power and shall not begin now. It 
is a matter of indifference what persons in 
Italy think of our institutions. I cannot 
change them, still less violate them.” 


To this curt note, written much in the 
same spirit as Webster’s famous letter to 
Baron Hiilsemann, in 1852, the Italian 
Minister made no answer, but at once left 
Washington and took passage for Italy. 
His action caused great excitement, es- 
pecially in New Orleans. Many persons 
expected that Italy would deliver an 
ultimatum which President Harrison’s 
Government would certainly reject, and 
thus bring war within an appreciable dis- 
tance. Rumour said that an Italian 
squadron was being mobilised and might 
soon appear off the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi to threaten New Orleans. The sit- 
uation looked even graver when the 
American Minister at Rome left Italy. 
But those who were well informed felt 
no disquietude, in view of the enormous 


disparity in fighting strength between 
Italy and the United States. An English 
naval officer, who was in New York at 
the time, made a joking comment which 
contained a certain element of truth. 

“You people,” said he, ‘““want more 
ships for your navy. Just let those Ital- 
ian fellows send over a fleet. Then you 
take the fleet, and there you are!” 

As a matter of fact, the Italian Gov- 
ernment thought better of it before very 
long; and though many Americans were 
mobbed and otherwise insulted in Italy, 
and though the Italian press breathed 
forth threatenings, amicable relations 
were soon restored. It turned out that 
only three of the Italians who had been 
lynched were subjects of the King of 
Italy, the rest having been naturalised 
in this country; and so, when Congress, 
purely as an act of grace, voted the sum 
of $25,000 to be given to the relatives of 
the dead men, King Humbert accepted 
the award, and diplomatic relations were 
resumed. 

An embroilment between the United 
States and Chili, which took place at 
about this time, was a much more seri- 
ous affair, and one in which Mr. Blaine 
and President Harrison showed great 
firmness, and a strong resolution to up- 
hold the honour of the United States. 
As it is necessary to narrate this incident 
in detail, it may fitly be reserved for a 
succeeding chapter. 
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TrBeTAN CONQUEST AND TRAVEL.* 

ee, | ral ley’s In Darkest Africa, 
ine iki Nansen’s Farthest North, 
sand Sven Hedin’s 
Through Central Asia 
place for two new books—Perceval Lan- 
don’s The Opening of Tibet and Edmund 
are narratives of the progress and results 
of the Younghusband-Macdonald treaty 
both, besides being works of historical 
importance, are alive with human interest 
ploration. Although covering the same 
ground, they may, in a very real sense, be 
Landon, as correspondent for the dig- 
nified London Times, necessarily ap- 
somewhat different from that of Mr. 
Candler, the correspondent of the chatty 
sequently each in the letters that form the 
basis of the present volumes laid varying 
paign and of the country thrown open to 
Western civilisation by that campaign. 
Landon has given us by far the more 
comprehensive work, Mr. Candler eluci- 
dismissed by his brother correspondent, 
yet is essential to a thorough understand- 
emphasise the fact that nature rather than 
man intervened to oppose barriers to the 
with the greater detail the hardships 
undergone by the expedition and the dif- 
have also to thank Mr. Candler in partic- 
*The Opening of Tibet. By Perceval Lan- 


HE shelf that holds Stan- 
: Sverdrup’s New Land, 
J ‘\. ai ; 
: mana nd Tibet, must now find 
Candler’s The Unveiling of Lhasa. Both 
expedition from Sikkim to Lhasa, and 
and permeated with the romance of ex- 
said to supplement one another. Mr. 
proached his subject from a standpoint 
and vivacious London Daily Mail; con- 
stress on different aspects of the cam- 
Thus, while it must be said that Mr. 
dates not a little that is rather summarily 
ing. For instance, while both writers 
army of invasion, Mr. Candler elaborates 
ficulties inevitable to Tibetan travel. We 
don. Introduction by Colonel Younghusband. 


Illustrated. New York: Doubleday, Page and 
Company. 

The Unveiling of Lhasa. By Edmund Cand- 
ler. Illustrated. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 
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ular for an exposition of the natural re- 
sources of the region. On the other hand, 
such essential themes as the religion, art, 
manners and customs of the Tibetans, 
given little more than passing attention 
by Mr. Candler, are exhaustively explored 
by Mr. Landon, whose description of 
Lhasa itself is incomparably the more 
satisfactory. Both observers relate graph- 
ically the military developments of the 
expedition—the heroic but futile opposi- 
tion of the natives, the sanguinary, if nec- 
cessary, punishment inflicted upon them, 
and the exploits of the Gurkhas, Sikhs 
and Pathans, without whom it is certain 
the enterprise would have proved a fail- 
ure. 

Mr. Landon opens with an interesting 
survey of the history of Tibetan explo- 
ration, and then passes to a narration of 
the circumstances leading to the despatch 
of the Younghusband Mission to Kamba- 
jong and the subsequent march on Lhasa. 
In common with Mr. Candler he loses no 
time in shattering the fiction that the ex- 
pedition was undertaken merely to vindi- 
cate treaty rights. As was clearly shown 
not long ago in Arthur Sawtell’s Actual 
India, it was in reality a countermove to 
Russian intrigue in Lhasa, as a result of 
which the Indian Government feared for 
the security of the frontier. Mr. Landon 
points out that as early as the spring of 
1903 Lord Curzon planned to invade 
Tibet, but was deterred by the home 
authorities, who, “from first to last . 
had mistaken the real importance of 
the issue.” There is also reason for be- 
lieving, although our authors do not say 
so, that Lord Curzon had underrated the 
obstacles in the way of a successful march 
against Lhasa. Certainly too low an esti- 
mate was placed on the fighting qualities 
of the natives, who would have defended 
their territory to good purpose had they 
possessed the slightest strategical ability. 
The simple expedient of cutting the Brit- 
ish line of communication would have 
spelt disaster to the invaders. Brave and 
good-natured but archaic and priest-rid- 
den is the verdict passed on the Tibetans 
by Mr. Landon, who further observes: 
“In private life the Tibetan is a cheerful 
body with, of course, the defects of that 
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amiable quality. Not infrequently he 
gets drunk, and he has at no time many 
morals. But he is a hard worker, capable 
of enduring for weeks extremes of physi- 
cal discomfort which would incapacitate 
a native of India in a day, and, above all, 
it must be set down to his credit that he 
is merciful to his beast.” Says Mr. Cand- 
ler, in one of his most delightfully incisive 
passages : “The Tibetans are not the sav- 
ages they are depicted. They are civilised 
if medieval. The country is governed on 
the feudal system. The monks are the 
overlords, the peasantry their serfs. The 
poor are not oppressed. They and the 
small tenant farmers work ungrudgingly 
for their spiritual masters, to whom they 
owe a blind devotion. They are not dis- 
contented, though they give more than a 
tithe of their small income to the Church. 
It must be remembered that every family 
contributes at least one member to the 
priesthood, so that when we are inclined 
to abuse the monks for consuming the 
greater part of the country’s produce, we 
should remember that the laymen are not 
the victims of class prejudice, the plebeians 
groaning under the burden of the patri- 
cians, so much as the servants of a com- 
munity chosen from among themselves, 
and with whom they are connected by 
family ties.” 

One result, and by no means the least 
valuable, of the expedition was to inspire 
the natives not merely with respect but 
with friendliness for the British. The 
care shown in the treatment of their 
wounded, and the fact that liberal com- 
pensation was made for whatever supplies 
were seized, conjoined to establish ami- 
cable relations. Even in Lhasa the one 
“unpleasantness” recorded by Mr. Lan- 
don is laid at the door of the Chinese 
residents. Mr. Candler, in a series of 
clear-cut sketches depicting the every-day 
life of the people, bears similar testimony 
to the good-will uniformly displayed by 
the Tibetans when not “on duty.” These 
sketches, it might be remarked, form the 
most striking feature of that portion of 
Mr. Candler’s book given over to Lhasa, 
just as the corresponding chapters in Mr. 
Landon’s are chiefly noteworthy for bril- 
liant word pictures of the Potala Palace, 
the Jo-Kang, and other architectural mar- 
vels of the City of Golden Roofs. Fine 
descriptive writing, indeed, is character- 
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istic of Mr. Landon’s work throughout— 
from his initial transit of the Himalayas 
to his return ride to India as a bearer of 
government despatches. 

The concluding pages of each volume 
are given over to a review of results. 
Barring the observations of individual 
investigators like Mr. Landon little was 
achieved from the scientific standpoint. 
It had been planned to send several ex- 
ploring parties from Lhasa, but with one 
exception—and that not of the greatest 
moment—these projects were abandoned. 
As Mr. Candler points out, “an expedi- 
tion to the mountains bordering on the 
Tengri Nor, only nine days north of 
Lhasa, would have linked all the un- 
known country north of the Tsang po 
with the tracts explored by Sven Hedin, 
and left the map without a hiatus in four 
degrees of longitude from Cape Comorin 
to the Arctic.” Military considerations, 
however, intervened, and now that the 
British have withdrawn, it is probable, in 
fact, virtually certain, that the country 
about Lhasa will be as rigidly closed to ex- 
ploration as it has been in the past. Polit- 
ically, of course, the expedition attained 
its main object of vindicating British 
prestige. But the establishment of pres- 
tige is quite another thing. To this end 
Mr. Landon declares strongly in favour of 
a course the British Government has re- 
fused to sanction—the occupation of the 
Chumbi valley as security for the pay- 
ment of the indemnity saddled upon the 
Tibetans. Mr. Candler goes even further, 
advocating the appointment of a Resident 
in Lhasa with an armed escort to guard 
British interests. By the policy actually 
adopted Great Britain has unquestionably 
left the road open to further Russian in- 
trigue, and the Tibetans being “the most 
unimpressionable of peoples,” they may 
not be long in forgetting the lesson so 
harshly taught. Still, they may remember 
—and for the present, at least, the Anglo- 
Indian Mission must be credited with the 
results thus summed up by Mr. Candler: 
“The removal of a ruler who threatened 
our security and prestige on the Northeast 
frontier by overtures to a foreign Power ; 
the demonstration to the Tibetans that 
this Power is unable to support them in 
their policy of defiance to Great Britain, 
and that their capital is not inaccessible 
to British troops.” 

















Hot on the heels of these authoritative 
volumes comes another book dealing with 
Tibet, a book from that most renowned 
of latter-day explorers, Mr. A. Henry 
Savage Landor.* It appears that about 
two years after his hair-raising experi- 
ences on the Roof of the World, Mr. 
Landor, who was still very much of an 
invalid as a result of the tortures inflicted 
on him by the Tibetans, decided to re- 
cuperate by a jaunt through the glaciers 
of the Himalayas. No sooner said than 
done. “Perhaps it may interest the read- 
er,” remarks Mr. Landor naively, “to 
know that the entire preparations, the 
selection of all my followers, the purchase 
of an excellent Tibetan pony, and of all 
the outfit and provisions to last my men 
several months, were accomplished in the 
short space of twelve hours.” A record, 
this would seem, but nothing to an ex- 
ploit subsequently chronicled—the ascent 
and descent, in thirteen hours, of a sum- 
mit 23,490 feet above sea level, a climb 
wherein, Mr. Landor modestly affirms, 
a point was reached several hundred feet 
higher than mountaineer had ever before 
attained. And the marvel of it! Disre- 
garding all Alpine Club traditions, Mr. 
Landor jogged to the ice-held summit 
minus alpenstock or rope, merrily brand- 
ishing a bamboo cane, and clad only in 
“clothes of the thinnest tropical material, 
no underclothing to speak of, a straw hat” 
and “comparatively light boots of medium 
weight such as I would wear in London 
on a wet day.” Incidentally his party 
dodged an avalanche and saved him from 
the unpleasant consequences of a fall 
from the summit. Happily, as he grate- 
fully records, his straw hat was also 
saved. The fate of the bamboo cane is 
left in doubt. 

Tramping over crevasse-lined glaciers 
in blinding snow-storms, performing acro- 
batic feats above the clouds, tobogganing 
down mountain sides, and gleaning all 
manner of curious information under 
most uncomfortable conditions, our ex- 
plorer blithely made his way through 
northwestern Nepal and southwestern 
Tibet, defying not only the Nepalese and 
Tibetans, but the authorities of the 
“Northwest Provinces,” who, incensed 


*Tibet and Nepal. Painted and Described by 
‘ - Savage Landor. London: A. and C. 
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at the fact that “I had on several occa- 
sions shown them up in a very poor light” 
acted toward him in a highly ungentle- 
manly way. In this connection Mr. Lan- 
dor adds a curious foot-note to history 
when he observes: “As a punishment for 
what they [the Tibetans] did to me—be- 
cause, after all, my men and I suffered a 
great deal more than the average man 
could stand—the government of India 
practically ceded all the rights 
to Tibet of an immense district of British 
territory at the frontier.” The illustra- 
tions with which Mr. Landor has liber- 
ally besprinkled the story of his achieve- 
ments are even more astonishing than the 
text. 





H. Addington Bruce. 


Ill. 


Mr. Strurcis’s “BELCHAMBER.” 


Mr. Howard Sturgis has been known 
for several years to lovers of delicate 
workmanship and directness of insight 
as the author of a simple and charming 
tale called All that was Possible. 

His resource and versatility are shown 
by the remarkable degree in which his 
new novel differs from this earlier story. 
All that was Possible, a tragedy in mini- 
ature, has the pearl-grey tints of a sun- 
less day; Belchamber is overhung by 
storm-clouds and shot through with bale- 
ful lightnings. The former book pre- 
sented three persons, who were studied 
only in their relation to one another; 
while Belchamber shows a large group of 
people depicted in their relation to society. 
The two tales have, however, one quality 
in common; and that is the directness of 
observation that marks them both. 

In a day when almost every one writes 
too much, Mr, Sturgis has the rare fault 
of writing too little, and Belchamber in 
some respects suffers from the fact that its 
author’s hand has been inactive since the 
production of the shorter tale; but the 
redeeming merit of this inactivity is 
found in the preservation of that fresh- 
ness of view so often sacrificed to techni- 
cal facility. Mr. Sturgis has not seen his 
story through other novels, his own or 
those of others; if his first pages are 
reminiscent of Thackeray, that is merely 
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a literary echo, the tétonnement of the in- 
frequent writer not quite in possession of 
his formula. As the story develops, Mr. 
Sturgis instinctively throws off this 
method, and tells his tale in his own way: 
in a confidential, desultory, but not prolix 
manner, as though he were sitting over 
the fire with his reader, and giving the 
facts as they had come under his obser- 
vation. 

Belchamber, in short, has at once the 
faults and the freshness of the novelist 
who has told little but observed much: 
faults of construction and perspective, 
such as the hack writer would easily have 
avoided, and freshness of sensation and 
perception such as he could never have 
achieved. It has, above all, the quality of 
the “thing in itself ;” with something of 
th: desultoriness, the irregularity, of life 
caught in the act, and pressed still throb- 
bing between the leaves of the book. 

Form is much—so much that, to the 
plodder through the amorphous masses 
of Anglo-American fiction, it seems 
sometimes all in all—but when it is the 
mere lifeless reproduction of another’s 
design, the dreary “drawing from a plas- 
ter-cast,” twice removed from reality, it 
is of no more artistic value than any other 
clever reproduction; whereas the chose 
vue, the thing personally felt and directly 
rendered, asserts itself through all acci- 
dental difficulties of expression. 

Mr. Sturgis’s choice of a theme may 
be thought to mark his relative inexperi- 
ence as a novelist. Some may say that, 
in his desire to present life as it is, he has 
chosen what Balzac called “a situation 
true in life, but not in art:” that is, un- 
fitted to the restrictions and conventions 
of the novelist’s craft. But the sincere 
critic’s first business is to accept the 
author’s postulate, and if Mr. Sturgis 
has chosen to hamper himself with a “dif- 
ficult” subject, the question in point is to 
find out how he has dealt with it. 

The difficulty lies in the character of 
his hero, the Lord Belchamber who gives 
the book its name. Mr. Sturgis has evi- 
dently said to himself: “I am tired of the 
so-called manly hero, the brawny and 
beautiful being who has pervaded Eng- 
lish fiction for the last fifty years, always 
brilliant, victorious and irresistible. I 
will show that, in real life, this showy 
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person often produces his effects at the 
cost of a great deal of suffering and 
shame inflicted on the adoring group 
about him; and by way of contrast I will 
present as my protagonist a man at odds 
with life, at odds with his situation, a man 
crushed under his rank and wealth, and 
miserably, ironically conscious of his in- 
ability to play the part which the other 
would fill with such consummate grace. 
I will show how this man, ridiculed, mis- 
understood and exploited by those about 
him, gives his life to repairing the evil 
wrought by the brawny and beautiful 
being who, according to the conventions 
of fiction, ought to be the hero of my 
book.” 

Lord Belchamber is heir to a great 
name and great estates; but he is lame, 
sickly, shy, and tormented by a morbid 
disbelief in the august institutions which 
Se represents. The circumstances of his 
life have all tended to increase his self- 
distrust, his consciousness of being a 
square peg in a round hole. His mother, 
an energetic and ambitious woman, who 
has laboured through his minority to re- 
store the fallen fortunes of the house, 
turns instinctively to the showy and bril- 
liant younger son, who has the normal 
tastes of his class for war, woman and 
sport. The clever Cambridge Don, from 
whom Belchamber has imbibed some of 
his discontent with existing institutions, 
instead of responding to the young lord’s 
desire to give up his title and devote him- 
self to Settlement work in the East End, 
takes refuge in platitudes about the duty 
of remaining in the station to which one 
has been called ; and all the persons near- 
est to Belchamber turn a deaf ear to his 
aspirations, and make him feel that, in- 
adequate and out of place as he is, there 
is no escape from his situation. 

Belchamber has never thought of mar- 
rying; his brother Arthur is tacitly re- 
garded as his heir; but when Arthur ends 
a long course of extravagance and dis- 
sipation by giving his name to a vulgar- 
souled variety actress, Belchamber is con- 
fronted by the fact that, unless he takes 
a wife, this irresponsible spendthrift 
couple will succeed to the estate so care- 
fully nursed by his mother, and to the 
public duties and responsibilities con- 
nected with it. Sceptical as Belchamber 
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is about the usefulness of the class to 
which he belongs, he has all its inherited 
devotion to the ancestral acres, and to the 
accumulated duties of the great land- 
owner ; and he allows his mother to push 
him gently toward marriage. A marriage 
of convention would be impossible to him ; 
and the way in which he is captured by 
Cissy Eccleston and her mother is one of 
the cleverest and saddest chapters in the 
book. It is a profound touch of nature 
to make this self-critical, self-depreci- 
atory man the victim of the first bold 
huntress who sets her cap at him; the 
vain man would have been warier, and 
even Cissy is surprised at the promptness 
with which she lands her prey. * 

The subsequent chapters of the book 
deal with the tragic results of this tragic 
marriage ; and Cissy herself, the feminine 
counterpart of Arthur, is perhaps the 
most brilliant stugly in the book. She is 
not the caressing hypocrite dear to the 
novelist of fifty years ago. Whatever 
blushing and sentimentalising has to be 
done, she leaves to her mother, who, in 
deference to the traditions of a past gen- 
eration, contrives to throw a glamour of 
romance over the crudity of the situation. 
Cissy scorns such pretences; her frank- 
ness would be a redeeming trait, were it 
not so obviously the expression of a cal- 
lous nature. During the engagement she 
allows her mother to represent her as the 
lovesick maiden, rendered mute by the 
intensity of her feelings; but once mar- 
ried she pours out her disdain upon her 
dupe with savage indifference to his 
anguish. Mr. Sturgis has been criticised 
for his heroine’s reckless indifference to 
consequences in these sudden revelations 
of her real character; but as an extreme 
expression of a selfish nature’s unwilling- 
ness to pay for what it has got, her rash 
outbreaks are surely logical enough. 

Indeed, it is the most noteworthy 
thing about Belchamber that all its char- 
acters appear to do, not what the author 
has planned for them, but what is true to 
their natures. They are full of human 
inconsistencies and inconsequences, with 
the result that they are all alive, that one 
can walk all around them and see them 
on every side. This is as true of the sub- 
ordinate characters as it is of the principal 
figures. Gerald Newby, the young Cam- 
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bridge Don, whose “splendid opinions on 
all sorts of subjects” are so suddenly 
and surprisingly modified by his intro- 
duction to the aristocratic party assembled 
at Belchamber for his pupil’s coming of 
age; the terrible old Duchess of Sunbor- 
ough, with her wig, her sachets, her 
“spurious freshness,” her shoulders “dis- 
playing to the world with the indifference 
of long habit their great expanse of 
lustreless pallour ;” Claude Morland, the 
charming, tactful, adaptable young 
cousin, who ruins Arthur, corrupts Cissy, 
and thrives and grows more charming on 
the misery he spreads about him; Bel- 
chamber’s mother, the earnest, down- 
right, narrow-minded woman, who works 
so hard for her son’s material welfare 
while she remains so blind to his spiritual 
needs ; all these diverse figures are drawn 
with energetic strokes, and once set on 
their feet, remain there, instead of col- 
lapsing, as the most promising novel- 
characters have a way of doing after they 
have stood erect for a few moments. It 
is this effect of sustained life-likeness 
which distinguishes Belchamber from the 
mass of smartly written books made out 
of the stock accessories of fiction. Mr. 
Sturgis’s little world is full of sound and 
movement: one learns to know how his 
people look, one would recognise the tone 
of their voices. 

The tale in which they figure belongs 
to the class which is sometimes described 
as “unpleasant” by readers who do not 
pause to distinguish between a writer’s 
purpose and his theme. Books dealing 
with the adventures of idle and fashion- 
able people do not generally make for 
edification, for the reason with which Dr. 
Watts has furnished us. But there is a 
noble way of viewing ignoble facts; and 
that is the view which Mr. Sturgis has 
taken of the world he depicts. He has 
shown ws, in firm, clear strokes, the 
tragedy of the trivial: has shown us how 
the susceptibilities of a tender and serious 
spirit, hampered by physical infirmity, 
may be crushed and trampled under foot 
in the mad social race for luxury and 
amusement. A handful of vulgar people, 
bent only on spending and enjoying, may 
seem a negligible factor in the social de- 
velopment of the race; but they become 
an engine of destruction through the 
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illusions they kill and the generous ar- 
dours they turn to despair. 
Edith Wharton. 


IV. 


S. K. Guosn’s “THE VERDICT OF THE 
Gops.”’* 


A novel of India by a native Hindu is 
in itself attractive not only to the reader 
of fiction, but to him whose technical 
studies lie in the peninsula south of the 
Himalayas. In The Verdict of the Gods, 
by Sarath Kumar Ghosh, with its lucid 
English style and its fascinating plot, the 
Sanskritist may trace analogues with the 
life and literature of ancient India, the 
student of the novel may find an example 
of the amalgamation of Hindu and Anglo- 
Saxon civilisation, and the casual reader 
be charmed by a theme of the magic of 
the East working out a romance of love. . 

The tale of The Verdict of the Gods is 
told to a great king who lies sick unto 
death, that by its story of perils bravely 
endured and happiness won at last, he too 
may be inspired to hope and health. As 
adventure after adventure is narrated and 
triumph after triumph described,the mon- 
arch grows in courage and strength, know- 
ing, indeed, ‘‘that a man maybe in the grip 
of death and may yet escape.” The “box- 
arrangement” of the novel at once sug- 
gests the similar structure of the Arabian 
Nights and Boccaccio’s Decameron, or, 
turning to India’s own ancient literature, 
the fable-collections of the Panchatantra 
and Hitopadeca, and Bana’s novel, the 
Kadambari. The story of Ghosh, how- 
ever, is not, strictly speaking, a romance; 
it is rather a tale of adventure, and thus 
harks back, if one seeks an ancient Hindu 
analogue, to Dandin’s picaresque novel, 
The Adventures of the Ten Princes. 

The scene of the narrative is laid near 
Allahabad, where for seventeen years 
Devala, the daughter of the king, had 
lived, seeing no man’s face except her 
father’s. Into her life came the royal 
juggler, Narayan Lal, the reputed son of 
his predecessor, Hira Lal, who had found 


*The Verdict of the Gods. By Sarath 
Kumar Ghosh. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company. 
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him floating in a basket, on the Ganges 
twenty-five years before. Discovering 
their love, the king commanded the 
guards to strike off Narayan’s head, but 
the latter, asserting that he was of Rajput 
blood, claimed his privilege to die only 
at the hands of the king, his fellow-mem- 
ber of the Kshatriya or warrior caste. 
Instead of instant execution, however, 
Narayan Lal received six tests to prove 
his claim, that in the issue of these trials 
the verdict of the gods might be made 
known. By the side of the princess 
Devala in her sorrow stands the maiden 
Leila, whose lover, Harman Das, is cap- 
tain of the palace guards; while over 
Narayan Lal watch the mysterious fig- 
ures of Rama Krishna and the high-priest 
of Kali’s temple, the opposing forces 
being represented by the king and the 
jemadar, a secret agent of the Thugs, set 
to plot against the life of Narayan Lal 
for many years. 

The tests were not long delayed. The 
first one came on the Tower of Victory, 
a leaning structure erected by a conqueror 
long dead, and so shaken by an earth- 
quake that any added weight would at 
some unknown point disturb the centre 
of gravity and bring the tower crashing 
to the ground. Slowly Narayan Lal 
ascends, while from his lips comes a line, 
at first thin as a spider’s weaving, but 
at last thick as a rope, floating in the 
breezeless air. The tower sways, its sum- 
mit wrapped in a strange haze, and sud- 
denly the climber disappears, while the 
fragments of the column strew the 
ground ; yet even as the thronging spec- 
tators ¢ry that Narayan Lal is dead, he 
stands unharmed before the king. 

Here, however, comes a strange and, to 
the reviewer’s mind, an unfortunate error 
of method. Like a chorus, a gang of hemp 
smokers gather in a dive on the out- 
skirts of the city and debate the day’s 
events. When they have given a natural- 
istic explanation of all that has occurred, 
Ghosh, returning abruptly to the frame- 
work of his story, makes the slowly re- 
covering monarch to whom the tale is told 
ask its narrator what his opinion is. In 
the answer, “By the will of Parames- 
hwar” [the Lord Most High], we find 
the author’s solution, which he defends, 
somewhat pedantically, by familiar ac- 























counts of the feats of Hindu jugglers. It 
is a jarring note. We have moved in the 
magic past of India, and would not be 
recalled to the petty rationalism of the 
West. 

In the second test, the Well of Ten 
Thousand Sighs, Narayan Lal is lowered 
into a pit, there to remain for nine days 
without food, drink, or air. Permitted 
to have the services of his brethren, the 
devotees of the goddess Kali, before he 
descends, he is cast by them into a trance, 
the familiar “yoga-sleep” of Oriental 
mysticism, until, at the expiration of the 
nine days, his apparently lifeless body is 
raised in air by the power of the priests, 
although untouched by them, and restored 
to consciousness. Again, however, there 
is a point which may be criticised, and 
which recurs too frequently throughout 
the book. The help received by Narayan 
Lal from others, the mysterious messages 
carried to him, and the direct conveyance 
to him of the antidote for the two poisons 
given him in the fifth test rob the ro- 
mance of much of its potential super- 
natural charm. Yet it is true that this 
may be only an Occidental prejudice, for 
surely it was no shame to Adam that, 
according to Mohammedan tradition, 
Allah taught him the names of all crea- 
tures, or to Solomon that the jinn re- 
vealed to him the answers to the hard 
questions of Bilkis, Queen of Sheba. 

The third test imposed on Narayan Lal 
was for him so to hypnotise his audience 
that they should “see and feel something 
that is not before us now,” to breathe fire 
into straw and prove its reality as it 
blazed upon his own head, and then 
to cross unharmed a bed of burning 
coal. 

By far the most interesting trial of all 
is the fourth, in which the hero is sent to 
gain the manik, a jewel set in the eye of 
a false god, and guarded by a mysterious 
power which brings death on all who 
touch it unless they are pure from any 
taint of ingratitude. His way, beset by 
the thugs sent by the jemadar, Narayan 
Lal wins his way to the temple, and, 
through the hint whispered to him by his 
guru, or spiritual teacher, the priest of 
Kali, he returns in safety with the 
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The fifth episode, on the contrary, is 
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comparatively weak, and the sixth, in 
which the verdict of the gods is given, is, 
it must be confessed, scarcely a true cli- 
max; nor can the happy union with 
Devala, who, having dared all, cuts her 
lover free from the post to which he is 
bound waiting for a maddened tigress 
to break her wicker cage, reconcile the 
reader to the relative poverty of plot in 
this portion of the book. The final reve- 
lation of the royal birth of Narayan Lal, 
over whom Rama Krishna, his dead 
father’s prime minister, had kept watch 
in an ascetic’s guise, is rather hasty and 
quite conventional. 

There are at least five other modern 
Hindu novels accessible to the English 
reader: Durges Nandini, Kopala Kun- 
dala, The Poison Tree, and Krishna 
Kanta’s Will—all by the Bengali writer 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji—and Sarna- 
lata, by an anonymous Hindi author. 
Besides The Poison Tree and Kopala 
Kundala, the novel of Ghosh loses in 
psychologic interest and revelation of 
Indian thought, while in wealth of inci- 
dent it is superior to all its congeners. 
The entire group of romances of modern 
Hindustan, moreover, presents few ana- 
logues with the works of Dandin, Bana, 
and Subandhu, the novelists of ancient 
India. 

A single addition might be suggested 
for future editions of the book—a fuller 
explanation of the somewhat numerous 
Urdu words in the novel, or even a brief 
glossary, such as is appended to the 
Sarnalata and other romances of this 
class. Some, perhaps, will not at once 
distinguish between the choga and sari, 
or recollect that charpoy is a litter and 
musnud a cushion rather than a pedestal. 
Jehannum may not immediately suggest 
Gehenna, or pahari a woman from the 
hill country, while the Hindi phrase Jai, 
jai, Raj Kumar ke jai, might have re- 
ceived some hint of its English meaning, 
“Victory, victory, victory to the Prince!” 

For all these trifling cavils, The Ver- 
dict of the Gods must rank as a novel of 
unusual interest, and as a noteworthy 
indication of the growing interest of the 
Western world in India and India’s in- 
creasing sympathy with the Occident. 





Louis H. Gray. 
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V. 
ZANGWILL’s “THE CELIBATES’ CLus.’’* 


In The Celibates’ Club we have Mr. 
Zangwill at play, as he frankly confesses 
in his cautionary preface. It is a pretty 
serious matter to determine deliberately 
to be funny, but as we laboured on we 
ceased to take him seriously, and by joy- 
ously skipping every joke we began at 
once to have a very good time. To adapt 
Artemus Ward to Mr. Zangwill’s case, 
we should say that as a punster he is not 
a success; he is saddest when he puns; 
so are those who read him; they are 
sadder even than he is. But for that 
matter, what punster is hearkened to with- 
out protest, punning never so wisely? 
We cordially recommend these parts of 
the book to such as are never happy until 
they have ferreted out and impaled an 
author’s “hidden meaning,” confident 
that they will have a very earnest and 
remunerative time of it. Besides, it is 
more inspiring to think that Mr. Zang- 
will scattered these weighty quips broad- 
cast as a blind, and that all his studied 
whimsicalities and surprises cloak an- 
other collection of pet cynicisms. We 
suspect him of a desire to let off steam, 
prick bubbles, ride hobbies and satirise 
things in general—matrimony in particu- 
lar—in his old dexterous manner. It is 
more like him. And though it took our 
breath away at first to see him evoking 
so many oddly assorted fancies from one 


*The Celibates’ Club. By I. Zangwill. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


cornucopia, yet we soon calmed down 
and even began to feel we could do as 
well or better ourselves. Prestidigitation 
always seems so easy till you try. And 
Mr. Zangwill’s cleverness in this instance 
is of that continuously astounding sort 
that soon carries one to the point of 
satiety. 

The first part of the book is taken up 
with Paul Pry’s description of the rise 
and fall of the Bachelors’ Club, a unique 
organisation subscribing to the following 
articles of faith: “ ‘There is nothing half 
so sweet in life as the awakening from 
Love’s young dream. ‘Genius should 
only marry genius; and no woman is a 
genius. ‘Love cannot be bought or sold; 
traffic requires realities.’ ” 

Paul, as his name implies, has no 
scruple in hunting down recreant mem- 
bers and prying out the inmost secrets 
of their craven hearts. And through him 
Mr. Zangwill has a sly fling at every- 
thing from psychology to the servant 
problem, and dramatic criticism to the 
‘amily tree. Paul Pry himself is a satire 
on sponging, while the story of Eliot 
Dickray is a very amusing skit on literary 
fame. 

And in like manner the old maids take 
themselves off one by one to hymeneal 
misery, accidentally or with malice pre- 
pense. It would be a pity to steal their 
thunder by describing how it was done, 
Suffice it to say that, as in The Grey Wig, 
we have here more of Mr. Zangwill’s 
keen yet not unkind badinage of women. 


G. W. Adams. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE FILIPINO AND 
HIS DRAMA 


ZIVA la Independencia!’ 
m‘Viva Libertad!” ‘Viva 
a Filipinas!” “Viva To- 
_& faa lentino, viva Gomez!” 
at __ me §=6A storm of cries, anda 
ale restless sea of dark, 
hinges Sweating, excited faces 

fronted the stage with 
wild gesticulations of delight and fren- 
zy. The players responded with their 
best efforts. The house swayed to 
their mad lines and their madder act- 
ing, and then the crash came. One 
of the players tore down the Ameri- 
can flag in a perfect fury of applause, 
forgetting in his excitement that he had 
other spectators than his brethren, tossed 
it contemptuously into a corner upon the 
ground, where it was trampled, and ran 
up the native or insurgent flag in its 
stead. In an instant the famous seditious 
play, Kahapon, Ngayon at Bukas (Yes- 
terday, To-day and To-morrow), was 2 
mangled wreck, and the players were glad 
to escape from the theatre with their 
lives, their costumes and properties hav- 
ing been torn to shreds and the remnants 
burned by loyal Americans in distant 
Manila. 

The Filipino drama presents in all of 
the four classes into which I have divided 
it unusual interest, for it is one of the 
few types of semi-civilised literature 
which has been the means of directly, if 
only in part, raising a people out of bar- 
barism of the crudest type to a state of 
some literacy and enlightenment. Before 
the advent of the Spanish in 1521, the 
Philippines had had and lost a sort of 
lyric poem-drama, of which specimens 
may yet be found by careful search. 
That, the prehistoric, was the first class; 
the second, or religious, was founded by 
the friars sent to Christianise the island- 
ers; third was the middle period or 
Moro-Moro class, which dealt chiefly 
with intertribal wars and a jumble of per- 
sonages, and last of all came the seditious 
drama of our own times, all the seditious 
plays having been written and produced 





since the conquest of 1898. Of these four 
divisions, the ones most interesting to the 
American people are the middle period 
and the modern or seditious plays. 

The former series, which comprised 
such famous efforts as the well-known 
Tagalog Tears, For Love of Country, 
and others of like nature, is principally 
formed on the basis of the struggle be- 
tween the Christian and the infidel or 
Mohammedan tribes for the possession of 
the islands and the right to propagate 
their faith. But in the drama, besides the 
story of the tribal and religious struggles, 
is a strange mass of extraneous matter 
which has not the slightest relevancy and 
is apparently introduced by the author to 
show the people that he knows more than 
they. In one such play, given back in 
1800, Fray Joaquin Martinez de Zufiga 
said that it “was in verse, composed 
very bombastically in diffuse style, con- 
forming to the Asiatic taste. In it they 
did not fail to recount the expeditions of 
Ulysses, the voyages of Aristotle, the un- 
fortunate death of Pliny, and other pas- 
sages of ancient history which they love 
much to introduce into their narrations. 

When that to which reference 
is made is the more extraordinary, it mer- 
its among them the greater approbation. 

Of Aristotle they say that, not 
being able to comprehend the vastness 
and profundity of the sea, he threw him- 
self into its waves and drowned himself ; 
of Pliny, that he threw himself into the 
crater of Vesuvius in order to understand 
better the nature of the fires which con- 
tinually rage in the interior of this vol- 
cano. And in this manner they mix these 
and other tales with history.” 

Failing entirely to use what sense of 
proportion they have, the Filipinos are 
curiously childish in all their works of the 
pen, and permit their imagination to run 
away with them to such an extent that 
though they themselves must realise at 
times how grotesque their work is, they 
nevertheless continue to produce extrava- 
ganzas in all seriousness. In a passion 
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play of rather more than ordinary merit 
given last winter in Manila itself the trial 
scene before Pilate was carried to an ex- 
treme of barbarism that is typical of a 
race which delights to take its prisoners 
of war into the forest and bury them to 
their necks in ant hills, or stake them out 
naked upon the ground in the blazing sun 
and lay a trail of jam or honey to the 
nearest ant-colony, so as to lead the 
frightful pests up to their living and help- 
less prey. In this play referred to, the 
Christ was scourged in a horribly realistic 
fashion for almost the entire scene, which 
lasted about half an hour, and the audi- 
ence howled itself hoarse with delight and 
pleasure at each blow of the knotted 
scourge, while the dragging scene on the 
way to Calvary was lurid and vivid to a 
degree that may not be told here. And 
throughout all their plays, whether sedi- 
tious, religious or poetical, there runs the 
same wild spirit of savagery which has 
made the native interesting, though repel- 
lent. Irresponsible and cheerfully in- 
souciant, the playwright strives first to 
get and hold the attention of his audience ; 
after that has been done, the audience is 
ready to hearken to any sort of balder- 
dash that may be forthcoming. 

The seditious play is an outgrowth of 
the struggle of the people for indepen- 
dence, and just at this point it may not be 
amiss to state that the native as a class 
has rather curious ideas of the spirit of 
liberty and what she really is. Some two 
years or more ago a Visayan named Rios, 
an insignificant, though bright fellow of 
the lower class, proclaimed himself to the 
people of his locality as prophet, emperor, 
dictator, generalissimo, priest, and a few 
other things. He established the sale of 
indulgences for a few pesos, and told his 
people that he had independence, which 
he would release to them when the time 
was ripe. Hawking his papers and 
preaching sedition against America, Rios, 
self-styled El Papd (the pope), gath- 
ered a considerable fund and set up a 
form of government which he told the 
people would be far better than anything 
he had ever told them about. 

At last he set the date for the release 
of independence, stating that he would 
open the small leathern trunk, in which he 
declared he had the magical spirit impris- 
oned, on the great day. In the meantime, 
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however, the government captured, tried, 
and condemned the “pope” to be hanged. 
Curiously enough the date set for the exe- 
cution was the one on which he had 
to release independence. For some reason 
the hanging did not take place, and Rios’s 
followers immediately showed greater 
veneration than ever for their leader, de- 
claring that “the independence” made him 
anting-anting, or invulnerable and safe 
from all danger. Two weeks later the 
execution did occur, and when Rios came 
forth to ascend the scaffold, he found 
about three or four hundred of his rascals 
grouped in, on and under the scaffold, 
and scattered all about the market-place 
square in Atimonan, some of them hav- 
ing vigorous little impromptu cockfights 
and others pitching pennies against the 
sides of the stair of death, all curious to 
see whether their “pope” would really 
die. The leathern trunk was opened by 
the authorities—it held a few silver pesos, 
a package of indulgences, and an old 
Visayan anting-anting, or amulet, against 
the cholera. 

Rios, however, was not the only Fili- 
pino who led his brothers into folly, for 
no less a man than the late Mabini, called 
the Jefferson of the Philippines by those 
good-natured and misinformed persons 
who did not know the truth of local condi- 
tions, did something even sillier. When. 
as the principal man in Aguinaldo’s 
(Aguinaldo, by the way, is the Spanish 
word for “Christmas box’’) first cabinet, 
he was ordered to draw up a constitution 
and set of laws for the embryo republic, 
Mabini began by the statement, on the 
first page of the constitution, that the Ten 
Commandments had been written by the 
hated friars of Spain, and he, Antonio 
Mabini, a “pure Filipino,” would give 
them a new set, with which he had been 
inspired by Bathala (the Creator God). 
Strange as this may seem to the occi- 
dental, it is perfectly in accord with the 
orient, and there are to-day hundreds of 
taos, or peasants, in Philippine fields and 
forests who know about Rizal, and who 
honestly believe that he did not die when 
the Spanish firing squad did its work, but 
that he has been transported by miracu- 
lous means to some other part of the 
islands, where he is still working for the 
glory and good of the beloved mother 
country. 






































Without attempting to go into the de- 
tail, which is wearisome to those un- 
familiar with the whole long story, the 
seditious plays have been the result of the 
agitation of one or two active and traitor- 
ous minds who prefer, not the indepen- 
dence of which they prate, but cash. It 
has not yet been proved, so far as I know, 
that Doctor Dominadér Gomez was the 
author of the plays himself, but at least 
he was the leading spirit and formed the 
project. Remembering the experience 
of the old friars, that the natives were 
more quickly and easily influenced by the 
drama than by any other means, Gomez 
set his aides to work to produce plays 
with the object of making all the trouble 
possible for the American government, 
and at the same time putting money in his 
own pocket. This Gomez, by the way, is 
the surgeon who charged a house servant 
a fee of a thousand pesos (about $450 
in our money) for taking five stitches in 
a cut in the boy’s forehead one noon. 
The boy, of course, could not pay, and 
the case came to court, the judge demand- 
ing to know why such an exorbitant fee 
was asked. Gomez replied with his char- 
acteristic bombast, that it was just after 
lunch, that he had been waked from his 
siesta to perform the operation, that he 
had eaten much and did not like to be dis- 
turbed, that it was very hot, that the 
roads were dusty, and that he had to go 
to the boy, all of which gave him the 
right to exact a large fee. He got eighty 
pesos. He does not attend servants now. 

Under his supervision and direction, 
the first of the plays came out about three 
years ago, and the people, justifying 
Gomez’s expectations, literally went mad 
over the piece. Play after play followed, 
and the situation soon became so grave 
that the government was forced to take 
some definite and well-considered course 
of action. This resulted in a punitive and 
drastic order to the police that any play 
at all suspicious must be stopped in- 
stantly, and that all plays of the slightest 
taint must be visée before being acted. 
With their customary cunning the natives 
got around the new order easily for a 
while, there being few of the police who 
knew anything of Tagalog, the language 
spoken by three-fifths of the islanders. 
A playbill would be posted, and the police 
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would at once investigate, with the result 
that the smiling author would come to the 
station in that district with the manu- 
script of a mildly innocuous play called 
the Butterfly and the Cuckoo or the True 
Path to Heaven, bearing prominently the 
initials of the censor upon its title-page. 
Passed and released, the author-hero- 
manager would go back gaily, and when 
the night came for the play, the police on 
duty would be mystified by the American 
flags and the plainly insurgent costumes, 
and the lunatic behaviour of the audi- 
ence, which would go raving mad over 
the way to get to heaven via the theatre. 
But at last the police learned that the 
True Path to Heaven and other gentle 
hints to the unregenerate were nothing 
less than the sinister and dreaded but 
popular Pulong Pinag Lahuan (The En- 
chanted Island), Tatlong Pung Salapi 
(Thirty Pieces of Silver), and others of 
the same character, thinly disguised from 
American eyes by being played under 
innocent titles. The former of these two 
plays is, incidentally, considered by many 
of the best informed natives to be more 
seditious than even Hindi Aco Patay, 
which is as standard a work to the Fiii- 
pino as Macbeth or Hamlet is with us. 
All with the one object, the freedom of 
the islands, many of them similar in inci- 
dent and construction, ringing the same 
changes on the one theme, the seditious 
plays are nevertheless gifted with a 
threnodic power which is little short of 
remarkable. The song they sing is the 
old one of the battle of the weak and in- 
competent against the strong and able, 
but it is characterised in places by a rhap- 
sodic fire which stands out clear and 
strong against the sinister background of 
the long night of savagery and barbaric 
cruelty in which the native has grown up. 
In plot and action some of the dramas 
are surprisingly like the plays of Chris- 
tendom ; others are clearly the product of 
the mind which has as vet been unable 
to assimilate the doctrines of peace 
tribunals and Red Cross societies. But 
in two respects the Filipino plays are un- 
like anything Americans have ever seen 
on their own stage. Pitifully lacking and 
faulty in stage “business” and effects, for 
the reason that the apparatus at their 
command is so scanty and primitive, 
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these plays have one scenic effect that is 
bewildering to the eye untrained to catch 
a lightning change and appreciate it in the 
brief instant of its duration. In Hindi 
Aco Patay, Kahapon, Ngayon at Bukas, 
Pulong Pinag Lahuan, and one or two of 
the others, the costumes of the players 
are so coloured and draped that at a given 
signal or cue the actors and actresses 
rush together, apparently without design, 
and stand swaying in the centre of the 
stage, close to the footlights, their com- 
bination forming a living, moving, stir- 
ring picture of the Filipino flag. Only an 
instant or so does the phantom last, but 
that one instant is enough to bring the en- 
tire house to its feet with yells and cries 
that are blood-curdling in their ferocious 
delight, while the less quick-witted Ameri- 
cans in the audience are wondering what 
all the row is about. For minutes after 
the picture has dissolved the noise goes 
on, for the native, more subtle and 
quicker to see a very illusory thing like 
the flag effect, must be given the proper 
time to expend his enthusiasm; to check 
such an outburst would not only be inju- 
dicious, it would be impossible. It has 
never been done but once, and of that 
more later. 

Malaya (The Philippines), one of the 
first of the plays, is very seditious, but on 
the whole rather dry after the startling 
and uncompromising scenes in some of the 
others, while Luhang Tagalog (Tagalog 
Tears) is really not seditious at all, but 
serves merely as a preface to the most 
interesting of all, the infamous Yester- 
day, To-day and To-morrow, written by 
Aurelio Tolentino, who recently jumped 
his bail, took to the hills and became a 
tulisan, or armed robber. In the case of 
Hindi Aco Patay (1 Am Not Dead), one 
of the most interesting accidents of the 
trial was the discovery of the real author, 
Juan the Brave Cruz. On the flyleaf of 
the play was the name Leodegaria Ez- 
guerra, who was known to be Cruz’s wife. 
The woman was put on the stand, and it 
was speedily ascertained that she could 
neither read nor write. This was imme- 


diately after Cruz had sworn that she 
wrote the play, and that his name was 
used on the outside cover merely to shield 
her, an obviously false statement, for in 
most lower class native families the 
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women “wear the breeches.” In the 
questioning that followed, Cruz said first 
that he dictated the play to her, she writ- 
ing it from his dictation, to which the 
woman, who is a densely illiterate hag, 
cheerfully assented; a few more ques- 
tions, and the court learned that that was 
not the case, but that she dictated the play 
to him, and that he merely copied down 
what she told him. Still later he declared 
that he did not know who wrote the piece, 
but that he and his wife copied it to- 
gether. All this, after the woman’s 
proofs that she could neither read nor 
write a line, even in her own alphabet 
and tongue, convinced the court that Cruz 
was guilty, and later he acknowledged it 
with some pride. He is now serving a 
two-year sentence in jail. The play itself 
is interesting, and shows the workings of 
a far finer mind than Cruz possesses. 
Karangalan—the literal meanings of 
each name are given in the parentheses 
which follow—(Dignity), the natural 
wealth of the Philippines, is sought in 
marriage by Macamcam (Ambitious), 
the American government, who is put 
up to the trick by his father Maimbot 
( Avaricious), the United States. Karan- 
galan runs away with Tangulan (De- 
fence or Defender), a loyal (or insur- 
recto) native, because her brother 
Ualang-hinayan (Pitiless), who repre- 
sents the native troops in the local forces 
of the United States Army, is trying to 
force her to accept Macamcam against 
her will. Tangulan meets Macamcam in 
the forests and they have a duel (a battle 
between the troops and the insurgents) 
and Tangulan falls, sorely hurt, being 
carried away to die. Satisfied that he has 
disposed of his enemy, and that things 
will now come about as he wishes, the 
victor sends for his father, who comes 
over to be present at so fortunate a mar- 
riage. The burial party of Tangulan 
passes the house of Pinagsakitan ( Pains, 
Labours, Sufferings), the spirit of the 
Philippines, and mother of Karangalan, 
just as the wedding party is gathering. 
As the catafalque reaches the gate, Tan- 
gulan suddenly springs from his bier with 
the fierce yell, “Hindi aco patay” (“I am 
not dead,” meaning the insurrection), and 
takes everybody by surprise, including 
Karangalan. The two Americans, Ma- 









































camcam and Maimbot, then decide, ac- 
cording to the text of the play, “to wait 
until another day,” as the insurgents are 
once more in power, and the bribe-taker, 
Ualang-hinayan, is powerless. One of 
the points best illustrating the morals of 
the Filipino occurs where the two cousins 
of Karangalan and friends of Tangulan, 
Kauri and Kakulay (Of the Same Blood 
and Of the Same Colour), are talking 
about the girl’s escapade in running away 
with Tangulan. Kauri says that it is a 
pity they did not have time to get mar- 
ried, but the other responds that where 
two people love each other so well, mar- 
riage, being a mere form anyway, is not 
at all a necessity, a fact which is sedu- 
lously lived up to throughout the islands, 
so much so that there is a section of Ma- 
nila itself which is contemptuously called 
Queridaville, meaning that part where 
the contracting parties to an alliance have 
not thought a priest vital to their happi- 
ness. 

So artfully is this play written and 
acted that even an American feels his 
sympathies to be with the distracted and 
persecuted girl and her old mother 
throughout the piece, as characters on the 
stage, and ignoring their symbolic signifi- 
cance. On the native audience the effect 
of such a firebrand show is much like that 
obtained by smoking over an open pow- 
der keg. It is in this piece that the in- 
genious flag device was so tactfully used, 
and though there were plenty of Ameri- 
cans in the house, only one or two could 
truthfully say afterward that they saw 
and understood the incident, and they 
were both trained and expert detectives 
for the government. 

Still another class of seditious plays 
existed in former days, just before the 
acted play became so formidable a factor 
in the peace of the islands. These other 
plays appeared exclusively in the native 
press, and were, for the most part, vile 
concoctions of Spanish, English and the 
native dialects, harping on the general 
wickedness of the friars and the evils of 
the American government. One of the 
most curious and typical examples comes 
from one of the later ones, which appeared 
in a little sheet published in Manila. This 
play, whose name itself was a pun, had 
to do with the robberies of the people by 
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the friars, who divided with or bribed the 
government not to take notice of their 
nefarious proceedings. The point which 
was most liked by the Filipinos was con- 
tained in the following lines: 

Friar (to native)—You quiere wiskey, 
bueno americano wiskey ? 

Native—No, sefior; no quiere wiskey ; 
mucho malo. No es mabutt. (No good.) 

Friar—(Drinks) Bebe (drink); you 
no bebe, you mucho godam _ loco 
(crazy). 

In reading this play, the writer has seen 
even loyal americanistas (natives who 
serve our government) in the office of the 
detective bureau in Manila grow so inter- 
ested that their voices would rise and 
their eves dilate and flash in spite of the 
absolutely ridiculous character of the 
thing, and the fact that it was written in 
a mongrel hash of languages—which all 
the natives use and which all of them 
affect to despise heartily. 

To return to the other plays, their sec- 
ond remarkable characteristic is the pun- 
ning, of which they are all full. In no 
play which is seditious is there a single 
important character whose name has not 
some definite, and to the native, deeply 
symbolic meaning. In some, even the 
name of the piece itself, as with Hindi 
Aco Patay, is a grim homonym. Others 
not going so far as that, still play on-the 
names, which in most cases represent 
some characteristic of the rdles to which 
they are attached, Not only do the names 
of the characters reappear continually in 
the dialogue in a punning way, but the 
words are also rapidly and continually 
used in their true significance as native 
words, without the mention of the charac- 
ter at all. Of all the plays I have exam- 
ined, and perhaps twenty or more have 
come under my personal notice, the only 
one where the names indicated little or 
nothing was Luhang Tagalog, and as that 
deals entirely with the treachery of a na- 
tive lakan (military chief of the six- 
teenth century), and tells the story of 
how he tried to kill his son and sell his 
country to the Chinese, it does not fairly 
belong to the category of sedition. 

Yesterday, To-day and To-morrow, 
least excellent in literary character of all, 
but by far the most striking, depicts the 
former state of the islands under Chinese 








and Spaniard for their yesterday; to-day 
represents the American domination, and 
to-morrow is the glorious day when free- 
dom and liberty have dawned upon the 
Filipinos through their own unaided ef- 
forts and superhuman sacrifices. Asal- 
hayop (Beastly) is the traitor, who has 
sold his brothers to the Chinese; he is 
captured with the marks of his treason 
upon him, and immediately burned to 
death, the fire being where the audience 
can see the whole thing. A dummy is 
thrown upon the flames, and the Tagailog 
(Tagal, or loyal native) calls the atten- 
tion of his followers to the “crackling of 
his greasy bones in the flames of justice.” 
Tagailog himself comes to grief later, at 
the hands of the Spaniards, and his other 
traitorous enemy visits him, only to be 
murdered in prison. Tagailog then burns 
the face of the corpse to hide its identity, 
while he, slipping into the dead man’s 
clothes, makes good his escape. After 
Inangbayan (The Mother Country) has 
been buried alive and resurrected, and 
after Spain has had a fearful dream, 
which is portrayed realistically, in which 
the King of Death and the anitos, or spir- 
its, of those she has murdered appear and 
execrate her, the climax is approached. 
In the last act everything is ready for 
battle, and the signal arranged, the fight 
depending on the attitude of America. 
Things go just as the conspirators expect, 
and America refuses liberty to the adults. 
Then the last card is played, and the chil- 
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dren are brought in to plead the cause. 
This they do so successfully that indepen- 
dence is finally granted, and the electric 
bullets and airships and large cannon the 
conspirators have prepared are not neces- 
sary. 

3ut the seditious drama has seen its 
best days, and there is now not much 
chance for a repetition of the stirring 
scene which took place one night two 
years ago in Singalon, a suburb or barrio 
of Manila, when Hindi Aco Patay was 
delighting the audience. Everything went 
smoothly enough until the close of the 
third and last act was almost reached, 
when a soldier in the audience, who had 
drunk just enough native liquor to make 
him smart and lively, rose and, as the 
huge red cotton sun of liberty (the rising 
sun is the blood-red emblem of the Kati- 
punan or assassins’ revolutionary society, 
and appears in all the plays) peeped over 
the hills in the background, took careful 
aim, hesitated a moment, and then, egged 
on by the comments of his companions, 
threw a large beer bottle squarely through 
the centre of the glowing but doomed 
luminary. A terrific riot and uproar fol- 
lowed, and though Hindi Aco Patay was 
played later in that same theatre, the 
doorman was careful to see that no more 
missiles like beer bottles were admitted 
with the white men, and after a time it 
became too dangerous to let the latter in 
at all. 

Arthur Stanley Riggs. 
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D. Appleton and Company: 


A Diary from Dixie. By Mary Boykin 
Chestnut. 

In Mrs. Chestnut’s diary, which was 
written from day to day as occasion 
prompted her to do so, are clear pictures 
of the social life carried on without in- 
terruption in the South during the war; 
the spirits of the people when victorious 
or beaten; and of the principal happen- 
ings in Charleston, Montgomery and 
Richmond. The diary, which covers the 
period of time between November 8, 
1860, and August 2, 1865, was given to 
Isabella D. Martin, who, with the assist- 
ance of Myrta Lockett Avary, contrib- 
uted the introduction and edited the 
work. 


Langbarrow Hall. By Theodora Wilson 
Wilson. 

The love-story of two cousins born 
on the same day and brought up to- 
gether. The intense jealousy of the 
hero’s eldest sister is responsible for 
the tragical portions of the tale. The 
book contains a picture of country life 
among the upper class in England. 


My Poor Relations. By Maarten Maartens. 


A collection of fourteen stories of 
Dutch peasant life. They vary in length 
from nine to ninety pages. The titles 
include Jan Hunkum’s Money, The Fair- 
Lover, The Mother, “Silly,”” The Sum- 
mer Christmas, The Banquet, Why He 
Loved Her, etc. 


Modern Advertising. By Ernest E. Calkins 
and Ralph Holden. 


One of the Business series. The vol- 
ume deals with advertising in its various 
phases. It gives the history of advertis- 
ing, numerous illustrations of successful 
advertisements, the channels of trade in 
which advertising is employed, etc. It 
describes the advertising mediums, out- 
door advertising, the general advertiser, 
the advertising manager, various schools 
of training, the general advertising 
agency, retail advertising, mail-order ad- 
advertising, styles and mathematics of 
advertising, and mechanical details in 
connection with advertising. 


The Baker and Taylor Company: 


The Digressions of Polly. By Helen Row- 
land. 


In each chapter of this book Polly and 


her fiancé carry on an animated con- 
versation upon a different topic. Some- 
times it is about cigarette-smoking, in 
which Polly indulges on the sly; some- 
times about old love-letters, of which 
both have a large number ; and then again 
they will become absorbed in such sub- 
jects as dress, manners, the art of pro- 
posing, the making over of a wife, etc. 


My Mamie Rosie. By Owen Kildare. 


A cheaper edition of a book published 
about two years ago. It was reviewed 
in the Chronicle and Comment of THE 
BookMAN for November, 1903. 


A. S. Barnes and Company: 
The Wanderers. By Henry C. Rowland. 


Several of the characters of the 
author’s former novel, “To Windward,” 
appear in this story of the sea. Most of 
the many incidents and adventures of 
the tale occur during yacht cruises be- 
tween Gibraltar and the South Seas. The 
abduction of the yacht on two occasions 
and a duel are among the interesting 
features of the story. 


The Unwritten Law. By Arthur Henry. 


A review of this book appears else- 
where in this magazine. 


The Right Life and How to Live It. By 


Henry A. Stimson. 
The first book in The Right Life 


series, a series to which several men of 
distinction will contribute. This volume 
is said to be a modern, every-day, prac- 
tical book, which clears the air and 
shows the way and gives advice as to 
the best things of life. Dr. Wiiliam H. 
Maxwell has written an introduction to 
the book. 


Brentano’s: 


Songs from the Silent Land. By Louis 
Vernon Ledoux. 


A collection of about forty poems 
having for their themes Life, Love, 
Nature and Thought. The verses are 
attractively bound. 


The Century Company: 
The Orchid. By Robert Grant. 


A story illustrating the class of people 
with whom “the only unpardonable social 
sin in this country is to lose one’s money. 
Nothing else really counts.” The hero- 
ine is pictured as being almost unimpres- 
sionable. She marries a wealthy man 
who loves her, but for whom she soon 
loses what little affection she ever pos- 

- sessed. The man to whom she does 
become attached is a poor man. The 
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wife obtains a divorce from her husband 
and secures the custody of her child. 
In order that means for maintenance 
may be assured her, she offers to give the 
child to its father upon the payment of 
two millions of dollars, which offer is 
accepted. The receipt of this money 
establishes her once more in her former 
social position. 


Constance Trescot. By S. Weir Mitchell. 


The story of a woman’s vendetta, the 
scenes of which are laid in a Southern 
city, just after the Civil War. It con- 
cerns George Trescot, a Northern young 
man, and his wife who have gone South 
in order that he may settle some long- 
standing land disputes for his wife’s 
uncle. This novel presents in Constance 
Trescot a psychological study of a New 
England woman of splendid character, 
and of high birth and culture. It shows 
how even a woman of this refinement 
will degenerate when the purpose of 
destruction becomes a fixed idea. 


Autobiography of Andrew D. White. 


Will be reviewed in a subsequent issue 
of Tue BookMaAN. 


Robert Grier Cooke: 


As Wild Birds Sing. By Mary Randall 
Shippey. 


A collection of nearly seventy poems. 
The following titles, selected at random, 
give some idea of the variety of themes: 
Three Little Stockings, y Prayer, 
Who Took Care of Baby, O Where 
Shall Rest be Found, Life, Arbutus, 
Lethean Waltz, Old Letters, Gethsem- 
ane, The Test, The Teacher, etc. The 
book, which takes its name from the 
first poem, is well bound. 


Thomas Y. Crowell and Company: 
The Personality of God. By Lyman Abbott. 


A small volume based upon a much- 
discussed and much-criticised sermon 
delivered by Dr. Abbott in Appleton 
Chapel, Harvard University, on Decem- 
ber 18, 1904. 


The Drink Problem. By Henry C. Potter. 


In this little book Bishop Potter deals 
with the question of regulating the 
saloon. He endeavours to show how 
mere laws of repression often do more 
harm than good. 


G. W. Dillingham Company: 
Prison Life of Jefferson Davis. By John J. 


Craven. 

This reissue from the edition of 1866 
is published to supply a demand created 
by the recent controversy. It is said to 
be a true account of the arrival of Mr. 
Davis, his incarceration, the placing of 
shackles on his ankles, and the other 


circumstances which then occurred that 
are now under discussion. A portrait 
of the author, who was chief medical 
officer at Fortress Monroe during the 
whole of the imprisonment of Mr. Davis, 
appears as the frontispiece. 


The Black Motor Car. By Harris Burland. 


The theme of the story concerns the 
revenge of a man for the woman who 
had years before, when he had stolen a 
large amount of money for love of her, 
betrayed him to the authorities. He 
drives the black motor car at a mad 
pace in pursuit of his betrayer. Six 
pictures illustrate the story. 


Reuben Larkmead. By Edward W. Town- 
send. 


Reuben Larkmead, a young man of 
wealth, returns from college to New 
York. He is made “the object of two 
strong and opposing forces; the delights 
of polite society on one hand, the allur- 
ing snares set forth in the world of 
swell graftdom on the other.” When 
the crisis is reached, the heroine, a 
charming lady who knows the world, 
turns the tide in favour of the polite 
society. 


When Love is King. By Margaret Doyle 
Jackson. 


Jessie Dunham is loved by two young 
men of sterling qualities who have been 
life-long friends. After various adven- 
tures, and after passion, jealousy and 
brave, manly loyalty have each held 
sway, she is compelled to decide between 
them. The story is well illustrated. 


Dodd, Mead and Company: 
Art Thou the Man? By Guy Berton. 


The city of Denver is the setting for 
this detective stury. The plot concerns 
a man who has been accused of murder. 
In order to prove his innocence he em- 
ploys an attorney, who pleads his case 
so well that his client is acquitted. The 
selection of a lawyer brings to light a 
more than peculiar coincidence, on which 
the whole story turns. There is much 
at stake: happiness to two women—ex- 
istence to one of them, safety for a num- 
ber of people, and security of law and 
order in a whole community. 


The Heart of Hope. By Norval Richardson. 


The scenes of this story are laid in 
Vicksburg, of which place Mr. Richard- 
son is a native, before and during the 
siege by Grant. Although it is intended 
to be of historical interest, a love-story 
is the main theme of the novel. 


Venice as Seen and Described by Famous 


Writers. Edited and Translated by Esther 
Singleton. 

A new volume in the series contain- 

ing London, Paris, Japan and Russia. 


























The Lagoons and the Grand Canal are 
described by Théophile Gautier; The 
Rialto by Charles Yriarte; the Doge by 
William Carew Hazlitt; the Ducal 
Palace, the Columns of Piazzetta, the 
Brides of Venice, by John Ruskin. 
These are but a few of the titles of 
chapters taken from the index. 


Brothers. By Horace Vachell. 


Mark Samphire lacks the splendid pres- 
ence and strong personal magnetism of 
his brother Archibald, but he is far more 
spiritual and intellectual. The sermons 
that Archibald delivers, but which are 
written by Mark, leads Betty Kirtling 
to believe herself in love with Archibald. 
It is not until after their marriage that 
she discovers Mark to be the genius and 
the one she really loves. One of the ser- 
mons that helped Betty make her first 
— determines the future of their 
ives. 


Beethoven. By G. A. Fischer. 


A character study. The influences 
which developed the character of the 
great composer, as well as his influence 
upon the present-day music, is described. 
The volume also contains Wagner’s in- 
debtedness to Beethoven. 


The Bandolero. By Paul Gwynne. 


On account of a cruel personal wrong 
done him by the Marquis de Bazan, Don 
José Calderén, formerly a captain of 
dragoons and a gentleman—now a bandit 
—avenges his injury by kidnapping the 
only child and heir of his enemy. e 
child is reared at a farm with the out- 
law’s daughter Petra, who has been 

laced there for safe-keeping. A romance 
in which there are serious complications 
develops. Among other exciting inci- 
dents the story contains a sketch of a 
bull-fight. 


The Apple of Eden. By E. Temple Thurs- 
ton. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this number of 
THe BookMAN. 


Amanda of the Mill. By Marie Van Vorst. 


Will be reviewed in a subsequent issue 
of THe Bookman. 


Robert Browning. By Charles H. Herford. 
“An attempt to work out, in the de- 

tail of Browning’s life and poetry, from 

a more definitely literary standpoint and 
without Hegelian prepossessions, a view 

of his genius not unlike that set forth 
with so much eloquence and penetration, 

in his well-known volume, by Professor 
Henry Jones. . . . The great central 
epoch of Browning’s poetic life, from 
1846 to 1860, has been treated deliber- 
ately on what may appear an inordi- 
mately generous scale.” 
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Pam. By Bettina von Hutten. 


Pam is an original type of heroine for 
a novel. By her birth and early sur- 
roundings she is destined to live a life 
vastly different from that of most girls. 
She has strong personal attractions and 
the story proves her to be original, witty, 
tender and brave, and to be able to face 
a difficult problem and solve it. 


A History of Ireland. 2 vols. By John F. 


Finerty. 

Mr. Finerty, editor of the Chicago 
“Citizen,” president of the United Irish 
League of America, and one of the fore- 
most champions of the Irish cause in our 
country, has written this history from 
the Irish standpoint. The first volume 
deals with the story of this people from 
the earliest period to the advent of the 
Reformation in the sixteenth century; 
the second volume brings the history 
down to the passage of the Land Pur- 
chase Bill, 1903. 


Honoré de Balzac. His Life and Writings. 
By Mary F. Sandars. 


Said to be the best and fullest life 
of Balzac ever written in English. Miss 
Sandars has received valuable assist- 
ance from M. de Lovenjoul. The vol- 
ume contains numerous “letters written 
by Balzac from 1833 to 1844 to Madame 
Hanska, the Polish lady who after- 
wards became his wife. The letters 
are exact copies of the originals, having 
been made by the Vicomte de Spoel- 
berch de Lovenjoul, to whom the auto- 
graphs belong.” 


Billy Duane. By Frances Aymar Mathews. 


Billy Duane, the Mayor of New York, 
and his wife have lived very happily to- 
gether until a Polish pianist, De Bar- 
reaux, appears and almost succeeds in 
a powerful effort to break up their home. 
Many phases of life, such as graft and 
corruption in politics, gambling-house 
raids, marriage and divorce, love and 
murder play important parts in the 
story. The book contains four illustra- 
tions. 


The Verdict of the Gods. By Sarath Kumar 


hosh. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 


Doubleday, Page and Company: 
The Lion’s Skin. By John S. Wise. 


“A historical novel and a novel his- 
tory.” The scenes of this story are laid 
in Virginia in reconstruction days. The 
negro problem is sympathetically dealt 
with; Richmond, as Mr. Wise saw it 
in ante-beilum days and on the day when 
Sherman marched his victorious army 
through the city on his way to Washing- 
ton, is described; and an account is 
given of many stirring events through 
which the author passed. 
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Tommy Carteret. By Justus Miles Forman. 


A young man from New York, self- 
exiled in the “Land of Egypt,” becomes 
engaged to a “Gypsyish hill girl.”” While 
driving to the wedding a fierce storm 
overtakes them, during which the girl 
is shot and fatally injured. She dies 
promising that death itself cannot sep- 
arate them. Tommy receives a wound 
in the head, from which he recovers 
sane on every subject except that Mari- 
ana has fulfilled her promise and has 
come to him. She moves, talks, changes 
in appearance as time passes, and is 
“perfectly real except to the touch.” 


The Indifference of Juliet. By Grace S. 


Richmond. 

Here are two romances. Juliet, who 
agrees to superintend the furnishing of 
a cosy little home for Tony, whom she 
has refused, and the “other girl” finds 
upon the completion of her work that it 
has been a task of love. Tony’s declara- 
tion that she has always been the “other 
girl” comes in a very opportune time. 
While the whole story is devoted to the 
happy life which these two people enjoy, 
a second romance develops, in which the 
principals are Tony’s bachelor friend, 
who is a noted physician, and Juliet’s 
friend and household assistant, a young 
woman of small means but good edu- 
cation. Mr. Henry Hutt has made eight 
illustrations for the book. 


The Way of the North. By Warren Cheney. 


A romance of Alaska in the days of 
Baranof. While going to this king, a 
shipload of settlers encounter a severe 
storm which even causes the captain to 
fly to the refuge of his crucifix. The terri- 
fied passengers attribute the presence 
of a heretic as the reason for their 
danger. The suspicious person is the 
father of the heroine, who is on her way 
to join the man who is to become her 
husband. The intervention of a young 
doctor and a priest restores order. 
When the girl lands she finds that an- 
other has taken her place in the affec- 
tions of the man she loved. Then fol- 
lows the development of the romance 
between the young girl and the physi- 
cian. The priest figures largely in the 
story. 


The Grafton Press: 


An American Abelard and Heloise. By 
Mary Ives Todd. 


A love story. It is also an “indig- 
nant protest against various injustices of 
modern times in church as well as in 
state.”” It describes a fashionable clergy- 
man of modern times and his adoring 
feminine congregation, likewise his 
change of heart. The heroine is a self- 
sacrificing American girl. 


Harper and Brothers: 
Down to the Sea. By Morgan Robertson. 


The author of this collection of four- 
teen sea tales was a sailor for many 
years, and his stories are said to be true 
pictures of sea life. Some of the titles 
are The Closing of the Circuit, The Sub- 
conscious Finnegan, The Torpedo, Fifty 
Fathoms Down, The Mutiny, A Hero 
of the Cloth, The Shark, etc. 


The Probationer. By Herman Whitaker. 


The Canadian Northwest is the section 
of country from which the scenes of 
these stories were drawn. The first story 
gives the book its title. Some of the 
other tales are about The Mercy of the 
Frost, A Drummer of the Queen, The 
Freckled Fool, A Son of Copper Sin, 
A Slip of the Noose, The Black Factor, 
etc. 


The Vicissitudes of Evangeline. By Elinor 
Glyn. 


Evangeline tells her own story in a 
frank, simple way. It had always been 
understood that she was to be the heir 
of the rich old lady who brought her 
up. At the last moment, however, 
Christopher, the lawful heir, received 
his fortune and a request to marry the 
girl. Evangeline describes herself as 
having “brilliant, dark, fiery red hair,” 
and “eyes as green as pale emeralds.” 
She agrees with Christopher that the 
terms of his aunt’s will cannot be met. 
He eventually loves her, so do two 
others, a handsome guardsman and a 
very rich and ridiculous Scot. 


Mother and Daughter. By Gabrielle E. 
Jackson. 


Mrs. Jackson, who is herself a mother, 
makes suggestions for improvement in 
the bringing up of girls. Stress is laid 
upon the importance of parents and 
older people making an endeavour to 
adapt themselves to the younger gener- 
ation. The relation of mother to 
daughter is dealt with from babyhood 
up. 


The Candidate. By Joseph A. Altsheler. 


A political novel in which the hero, 
who is a Presidential candidate, is ac- 
companied by his niece on a lively 
speech-making tour through the West. 
One of the newspaper correspondents, 
also in attendance, loves the girl, and is 
largely responsible for the. candidate’s 
triumph. The path of love 1s far from 
smooth, inasmuch as the girl is at the 
start betrothed to a distinguished poli- 
tician, whose enmity her uncle has no 
wish to incur. 


History of the United States. From 986 
A. D. to 1905. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson and William MacDonald. 


The original edition of the “History 


























of the United States of America” in- 
cluded the history of this country up to 
the close of President Jackson’s adminis- 
tration. The new edition has been re- 
vised and enlarged, and records the 
events of the United States to the pres- 
ent time. 


The Dryad. By Justin Huntley McCarthy. 


The author of “The Proud Prince,” 
“If I Were King,” and several other 
well-known novels has woven into his 
new medieval romance a thread of 
Greek mythology. A dryad, still hover- 
ing about the woods near Athens, meets 
and falls in love with a French prince, 
for whom she gives up her immortality. 
Medizval figures, colour and action are 
portrayed in the story. 


The Georgians. By Will N. Harben. 


Si Warren, a drunkard and a worth- 
less man, is in jail in Georgia under 
sentence of death for killing Buford, 
whom he claims to have shot in self- 
defence. His past record and the ab- 

sence of the principal witness, Abe Wil- 
* son, who saw the murder, causes the 
jury to bring in an adverse verdict. 
Abner Daniel and Eric Vaughn are the 
only two villagers who in any way be- 
friend him. Uncle Ab, who was also 
a character in Mr. Harben’s previous 
story, is drawn to him out of sympathy 
for the “man that is down;” Eric has a 
deeper motive. He had loved Si’s 
daughter Marie who had been taken 
away from her home by her evil-minded 
father, and reported by him as dead. By 
means of Eric’s wealth and Uncle Ab’s 
help the witness was found and Si ac- 
quitted. He soon sickened and died, 
however, confessing to Eric on his 
death bed that Marie was alive and was 
the adopted daughter of a wealthy family 
in New Orleans. After many misunder- 
standings, which were finally straight- 
ened by Uncle Ab, the lovers are re- 
united. 


Seléné. By Amélie Rives. 


A dramatic poem in which the theme 
is that of Diana and Endymion. The 
excellent typography of the book de- 
serves special mention. 


The Marriage of William Ashe. By Mrs. 


Humphry Ward. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 
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that were vital and organic by rendering 
them inorganic, including those that are 
needed in the building up of the system 
and the maintenance of bodily and 
rental health.” 


Henry Holt and Company: 


The Staple of News. By Ben Johnson. 
Edited by De Winter. 


The twenty-eighth volume of Yale 
Studies in English. The editor has in- 
cluded an introduction, notes and a 
glossary. The book is bound in paper. 


The Princess Passes. By C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. 


A new automobile story by the author 
of “The Lightning Conductor.” Jack 
and Mollie Winston, the principals of 
the former novel, superintend the court- 
ship of Lord Winston’s friend. Lord 
Lane has been induced to accompany 
Lord and Lady Winston on an auto- 
mobile trip to a resort in the Alps in 
order that he may forget the woman in 
London who does not return his affec- 
tions. Here he meets the heroine, and 
by means of much engineering on the 
part of the Winstons the end of the story 
proves satisfactory to all concerned. 
This book was reviewed more at length 
in the Chronicle and Comment of the 
March BookMAN. 


The Lightning Conductor. By C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson. 


A revised, enlarged and illustrated 
edition of a romantic automobile tour 
through Southern Europe. In addition 
to the frontispiece by Eliot Keen, there 
are sixteen full-page illustrations from 
photographs of the scenes of the story 
in France, Italy and Spain. 


The Boys of Bob’s Hill. By Charles Pierce 
Burton. 


A forest fire and a narrow escape on 
the railroad are among the many stirring 
adventures which the boys of Bob’s Hill 
experienced on their mission of fun and 
good times. 

Nut-Brown Joan. By Marion A. Taggart. 

This story for girls has a quaint hero- 
ine, a member of a large family. The 
usual joys and sorrows and fun and 
frolic are pictured. The story includes 
a romance between Darby and Joan. 

A Harvest of Chaff. By Owen Seaman. 


A volume of parodies in verse. Most 


The Health-Culture Company: 


Uncooked Foods and How to Use Them. 
By Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Christian. 


A treatise on how to get the highest 
form of animal energy i food. It 
includes recipes for preparation, health- 
ful combinations and menus. The 
authors claim that “the application of 
heat in the cooking of food destroys 
some of the important food elements 








of these have: previously appeared in 
“Punch.” 


The Belted Seas. By Arthur Colton. 


A story told by a sea captain, in which 
he narrates his adventures in South 
America and elsewhere. 


After the Divorce. By Grazia Deledda. 


A review of this book appears else- 
where in this magazine. 
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William R. Jenkins: 
La Neuvaine de Colette. Par Jeanne 


families, each consisting of father, son 
and daughter. The Barhams leave Tas- 


Schultz. 

In the introduction which Professor R. 
E. Bassett has written to this book he 
says that it presents “a skilful sympa- 
thetic study of a rich young nature 
cramped by a rigorous system. of re- 
pression, yet ever yearning for a more 
adequate means of giving expression to 
a rare fund of sentiment and devotion.” 
The book is written in French and is 
bound within paper covers. 


mania and come to England in order 
that their acquaintance with the Marches 
may be renewed. The father of the 
Barhams makes no personal appearance 
into the story, as he was a convicted 
felon, charged with stealing money from 
the March family. Eccentric Lady 
Warden, some large mastiffs and a ghost 
play their respective parts in the story. 
The romance is woven around the young 
people belonging to the two families. 


_Constitutional Law in the United States. By 
Emlin McClain. 

The purpose of this book is to enable 

the reader to “reach a rational and cor- 


John Lane: 
Musa Verticordia. By Francis Coutts. 


ee 





om hl 


A volume of poems, the first of which 
gives the name to the collection. The 
theme of one poem is the trial of Drey- 
fus; another is an interpretation of 
Parsifal and Die Meistersinger, and 
others are commemorative verses to 
Hawker and Philip Bailey. There are 
also two series of Spanish folk rhymes. 


Otia. By Armine Thomas Kent. Edited by 


Harold Hodge, with a memoir by Arthur 
A. Baumann. 

A collection of poems, essays and re- 
views. The two articles on Della Crusca 
and Anna Matilda and Leigh Hunt as a 
poet deserve special mention. 


The Specialist. By A. M. Irvine. 
The story of a season in a Swiss sani- 


tarium. The Specialist, a great throat 
and lung doctor, has but one love—the 
love for his work. There are two 
romances in the book, one concerns the 
patient who submits to an operation 
never before performed for the benefit 
of science; in the other the doctor him- 
self is one of the principals. It is not 
until almost the closing of the story that 
the Specialist meets the woman who 
forces his profession to hold second 
place in his heart. 


A Prince to Order. By Charles Stokes 


Wayne. 


A romance of double identity. The 
hero whose last recollections are of some 
brokerage details in Wall Street, awakens 
from his dreams to find himself passing 
as a crown prince in a luxuriant Paris- 
ian apartment. He is the tool of a 
group of conspirators who are trying to 
place him upon the throne of a small 
European kingdom at the death of the 
reigning king who is very ill, as the 
prince and heir long since exiled. The 
tale brings love and mystery well to the 
front. The trapping of his conspirators 
is said to be a strong part of the plot. 


Longmans, Green and Company: 
Barham of Beltana. By W. E. Norris. 


The plot of this story concerns two 


rect conception of the nature and mean- 
ing of the constitutions of the United 
States and of his State, and to under- 
stand the essential features of the gov- 
ernments provided for by such consti- 
tutions.” 


McClure, Phillips and Company. 
On Life’s Threshold. By Charles Wagner. 


Talks to young people on character 
and conduct. In his introduction the 
author expresses the wish that the book 
may “compel my young readers to 
think, may awaken them to moral re- 
flection, at that period of early adoles- 
cence when the question begins to be 
formulated in the mind “What has one 
come to do in this world?” Edna St. 
John made the translation. 


The Macmillan Company: 
What is History. By Karl Lamprecht. 


Five lectures on the modern science of 
history. The subjects are Historical 
Development and Present Character of 
the Science of History, The General 
Course of German History from a 
Psychological Point of View, The 
Translation to the Psychic Character of 
the German Present, Universal Mechan- 
ism of Psychic Periods of Transition, 
Psychology of the Periods of Culture 
in General, and Problems of Universal 
History. The translation from the Ger- 
man was made by Mr. E. A. Andrews. 


The Art of the Musician. By Henry G. 


Hanchett. 

A guide to the intelligent appreciation 
of music. Its chief purpose is “to supply 
the demand of those mature lovers of 
music who wish to understand the aims 
and purposes of a composer, some of the 
methods of his work, and to get some 
ground for fairly judging his attain- 
ments and results. It aims to supply 
such information as should make con- 
cert-going more satisfactory, listening to 
music more intelligent, and that may 
assist in elevating the standards of 
church, theatrical and popular music.” 
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Chatham. By Frederic Harrison. 


_To be reviewed later in this maga- 
zine. 


The Letters of Theodora. By Adelaide L. 
Rouse. 

Miss Rouse by the aid of letters tells 
the story of how Theodora comes out 
of the West to make her fortune in the 
literary world and to avoid an old lover. 
Hack-work and lecturing are resorted 
to, by which means Theodora manages 
to dress well, but she “lives on hope 
and grape-nuts in a hall bedroom.” 
Needless to say, she marries the man 
who has followed her from the West. 


On Becoming Blind. Advice for the Use of 
Persons Losing Their Sight. By Dr. 
Emile Javal. 

Dr. Javal, who lost his sight at the age 
of sixty-two years, gives advice and 
counsel to persons who are blind or who 
are in danger of becoming so. The book 
is addressed particularly to the friends 
and families of the sightless. Dr. Car- 
roll E. Edson has made the translation 
from the French. 


Beyond Chance of Change. By Sara Andrew 
Shafer. 

Those who read the author’s “The 
Day Before Yesterday’’ will meet their 
little friends again in this latest volume. 
It is an idyl of childhood in which are 
pictures of child life in the Middle West 
during the late sixties. 


The Golden Hope. By Robert H. Fuller. 

A story of the time of King Alexander 
the Great. The invasion of the Empire 
of Darius by the Macedonians forms the 
background of the story. The love- 
story deals with the separation of Cleas- 
chus, a young Athenian, from Artemisia, 
his fiancée, the night previous to their 
wedding. This was brought about by a 
speculator who tried to obtain possession 
of Cleaschus’s fortune. With the aid of 
two friends and the Pythia, Cleaschus 
makes a successful search. 


Another Hardy Garden Book. By Helena 
Rutherfurd Ely. 

The author here records the results of 
her own experiences, extending over a 
period of years, in raising vegetables, 
fruits and flowers. It is a statement of 
simple methods of gardening. especially 
in the small home garden. The volume 
contains about fifty illustrations. 

The Celibates’ Club. By I. Zangwill. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 
Falaise of the Blessed Voice. By William 
Stearns Davis. 

A historical novel, the scenes of which 
are laid in the youthful days of Louis 
IX. of France and his Queen Margaret 
of Provence. The plot turns on the en- 


deavours of Euguerrand de Coucy, the 
King’s chamberlain, to prove the mar- 
riage of Louis and Margaret invalid in 
order that the chamberlain’s daughter 
may be the wife of Louis and Queen 
consort. Falaise, a blind little outcast 
girl, is brought up out of pity by the 
retainers of the castle. By means of 
her wonderful voice the conspirators are 
defeated, King Louis remarries Mar- 
garet, throws off the control of his 
mother and declares his kingship. 


The Historical Development of the Poor 


Law of Connecticut. By Edward Warren 
Cappen. 

A paper-covered volume of over five 
hundred pages. The aim of the work 
is to trace the development of the Poor 
Law of Connecticut from its beginning, 
in the early colonial period, to the 
present day. 


Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engrav- 
ers. Vol. V. S-Z. Revised and Enlarged 


under the Supervision of George C. Wil- 
liamson. 

The final volume in the series con- 
tains over one hundred _ illustrations. 
The most notable article is said to be 
that on Titian by Mr. Herbert Cook. 
“There is an unusually large number of 
biographies in the volume relating to 
old Italian masters whose lives in recent 
years have been reconstructed, and 
whose works have received fresh and 
informing attention.” 


The First Wardens. By William J. Neidig. 


A volume of poetry upon rather un- 
usual themes, as will be seen by such 
titles as The King’s Fool, Alvah and 
Azubah, The Adoration of the Magi, 
Wine of Laurel, etc. 


Mrs. Dane’s Defence. By Henry Arthur : 


Jones. 

A play in four acts, the point of which 
is the skilful way in which the lawyer 
forces the truth from Mrs. Dane after 
a trifling slip. It was played in New 
York in the years 1901 and 1902. 


Dictionary of Saintly Women. By A. B. C. 


Dunbar. 

A collection of legends and records of 
women worshipped as saints or so con- 
sidered. Some of the incidents have been 
included “on account of the historical 
importance of the heroine, her noble 
character or wonderful gifts, or because 
of some interesting sidelight which they 
shed on customs or beliefs of her time 
and country.” 


The Lodestar. By Sidney R. Kennedy. 


A small town in the Connecticut hills 
is the background for this story. Most 
of the characters, however, have their 
homes in New York. While driving 
together through this country, a novelist 
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and a painter meet a refined and well- 
educated country girl, with whom both 
fall in love. One of the principals of 
the novel is a millionaire who devotes 
himself to giving enjoyment to others 
and who entertains all the other char- 
acters of the book at a house party. 


William Cullen Bryant. By William A. 


Bradley. 


The author has especially emphasised 
the national element of Puritanism and 
American nature and landscape in 
Bryant. He also impresses upon the 
reader the fact that the poet took up 
and carried on the best traditions of 
English verse. The first mission of the 
book is to deal with Bryant as a poet 
and man of letters, but it also contains 
accounts of his varied activities in the 
world of affairs, of his participation in 


A Bookful of Girls. By Anna Fuller. 


The collection of six stories are in- 
tended for girls, but mature minds will 
find them interesting reading. The titles 
are Blythe Halliday’s Voyage, Artful 
Madge, The Ideas of Polly, Nannie’s 
Theatre Party, Olivia’s Sun-Dial, and 
Bagging a Grandfather. 


The Coming of Parliament. By L. Cecil 
Jane. 


An addition to the Story of the Na- 
tions series. It deals very largely with 
the development of the constitution of 
England from the year 1350 to 1660. The 
author aims to trace the steps by which 
Parliament attained to a permanently 
important share in the government of 
that country. An outline of the general 
history of this period is also included. 


The United States. A History of Three 
Centuries. Part II. By William Esta- 
brook Chancellor and Fletcher Willis 
Hewes. 

This volume is a history of the Colo- 
nial Union, 1698-1774, and is a record of 
the development of the several English 
colonies and of the rise of the spirit of 
revolution. It covers the so-called 


national politics in a crucial period of 
American history, and pictures him as 
the foremost figure at the civic celebra- 
tions of New York City. 


The American Thoroughbred. By Charles 
E. Trevathan. 


An addition to the American Sports- 
man’s Library. Mr. Trevathan gives the 


history of the race-horse from the first 
one to land in America, in the seven- 
teenth century, to the present day. The 
volume is well illustrated. 


“neglected period” from 1700 to 1760, 
and the period of radical agitation from 
1761 to 1774. The work is illustrated 
with one hundred maps and diagrams. 


The Physical Culture Life. By H. Irving 
Hancock. 


A volume purporting “to present, in 
a clear and succinct way, the real aims 


James Pott and Company: 


Dolly Winter. The Letters of a Friend 
which Joseph Harald is Permitted to Pub- 





lish. 

The story which these letters unfold 
concerns a man of the world who has 
temporarily sought simplicity of life in 
a small village. The romance is not 
fiction, as the letters are genuine with 
fictitious names substituted. 


Two of the Guests. By Kate Gertrude Prin- 


diville. 
“The history of a week’s end party 
and the love affair resulting.” The story 
is told in a series of letters. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
A Self-Made Man’s Wife. Her Letters to 


Her Son. By Charles Eustace Merriman. 


It is said that although the author 
tried to please those readers who were 
first attracted to “Letters from a Son 
to His Self-Made Father” by its humour, 
he has also striven to make the second 
a more serious piece of literature by 
showing what the self-made father and 
son owed to the homely, old-fashioned 
wife and mother, with all her goodness 
and_ kindliness not unmingled with 
shrewdness and a keen knowledge of 
human nature. The volume is illus- 
trated by F. T. Richards. 


and methods of the physical-culture 
movement that is marching onward in 
England and in the United States.”” An 
effort has been made to explain the 
essential and ascertained facts of physi- 
cal-culture, and to induce every reader 
to begin to attend to his own physical 
upbuilding. The volume is well illus- 
trated. 


Belchamber. By Howard Overing Sturgis. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this issue of 
THE BooKMAN. 


Fleming H. Revell Company: 
The Heart of the World. By Charles M. 


Sheldon. 


The author of “In His Steps” here 
presents in story form the great prin- 
ciples of Christian socialism for which 
he stands. In it may be found a com- 
bination of love, philosophy, oratory and 
religion. 


The White Peril in the Far East. By Sid- 


ney L. Gulick. 

An interpretation of the significance of 
the Russo-Japanese War. A study of how 
Japan has attained the necessary power, 
material and temperamental, to face 
and conquer the white man; and of the 



































































problems of the Far East in their world- 
setting. 


. Grenfell’s Parish. By Norman Duncan. 


The purpose of this book is “to 
spread the knowledge of the work of 
Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, of the Royal 
National Mission to Deep Sea Fisher- 
men, at work on the coasts of New- 
foundland and Labrador; and to de- 
scribe the character and condition of 
the folk whom he seeks to help.” It 
is said that this Oxford man is master 
seaman, missionary, promoter of in- 
dustry, magistrate, physician, and the 
helpful friend of every fisherman on 
the Labrador coast. The book is well 
illustrated. 


The Harvest of the Sea. By W. T. Gren- 


fell. 


The author endeavours to present in 
fiction form a true story of the lives 
of the people off the coast of Labrador 
and Newfoundland. Dr. Grenfell tells 
of some of the hardships, dangers, ad- 
ventures and romances which he has 
seen and experienced during the twenty 
years he has lived among these people. 
‘There are sixteen full-page illustrations 
in the book. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 
The Life of the Marquis of Dufferin and 


Ava. 2 vols. By Sir Alfred Lyall. 


Almost all the original materials for 
this biography have been supplied to 
the author by Harriot, Marchioness of 
Dufferin and Ava. Much of it con- 
sists of facts taken from Lord Duf- 
ferin’s Journal, which extended over 
many years, though not continuously; 
from the official correspondence for the 
periods of his two Governor-General- 
ships in Canada and India; from the 
letters and despatches written by him 
from his four embassies, at St. Peters- 
burg, Constantinople, Rome, and Paris; 
and from a large number of noted per- 
sons who were in some way connected 
or associated with Lord Dufferin. The 
books are well illustrated. 


The Eighteenth Century in English Carica- 


ture. By Selwyn Brinton. 


An addition to the Langham Series of 
Art Monographs. The purpose of the 
book is not so much to give the history 
of the men, the catalogue of their 
achieved work, as to “show the spirit 
of the age itself reflected most faithfully, 
even when it seems most caricatured or 
burlesqued, by their brush or graver 
or pencil.” The volume contains six- 
teen illustrations and is well bound. 


The Sonnets of Michael Angelo Buonarroti. 


Translated by John Addington Symonds. 


Said to be the first complete transla- 
tion of Michael Angelo’s sonnets into 
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English rhyme. The translation has 
been made from Signor Cesare Gausti’s 
edition of the autograph, in 1863. A 
portrait of the poet is the frontispiece. 


Albert Diirer. By T. Sturge Moore. 

In this volume, written at the request 
of the late Mr. Arthur Strong, the au- 
thor has attempted an appreciation of 
Diirer in relation to general ideas. The 
work is divided into four parts: Con- 
cerning General Ideas: Important to the 
Comprehension of Diirer’s Life and Art, 
Direr’s Life in Relation to the Times 
in which He Lived, Diirer as a Creator, 
Diirer’s Ideas. The book contains over 
fifty illustrations. 


Drawings of Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 

A large volume containing forty-six 
plates. Some of the studies are in black 
and white and others are in tints. An 
introductory essay by T. Martin Wood 
describes the work of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones. 


The Poems and Dramatic Works of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. Edited by William 
Knight. 


Homer’s Iliads. Translated by George 
Chapman. 


The Plays and Poems of Ben Johnson. 


Homer’s Odysseys and Shorter Poems. 
Translated by George Chapman. 


The Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 


The Life and Voyages of Captain Cook. By 
Andrew Kippis. 

Six additional volumes in the Caxton 
Thin Paper Classics series. They are 
well bound in flexible bindings. Each 
book contains a portrait of the author, 
except “Homer’s Illiads,” which has a 
portrait of George Chapman, the trans- 
lator, and “The Life and Voyages of 
Captain Cook,” which contains Captain 
Cook’s portrait. The translations are 
said to be accurate and true. 


At Close Range. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 


The result of searching the secret 
places of many minds and hearts with 
which the author has come in contact 
is found in these nine stories. The 
titles are A Night Out, An Extra 
Blanket, A Medal of Honor, The Rajah, 
of Bungpore, The Soldo of the Castel- 
lani, A Point of Honor, Simple Folk, 
“Old Sunshine,” and A Pot of Jam. 


Italian Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife. By 
Mary King Waddington. 

These letters from Madame Wad- 
dington to her mother and sister are 
divided into two parts: Part I. describes 
the journey from Paris to Italy, the 
month after Monsieur Waddington had 

resigned the Premiership of France, and 
their residence in Rome; the letters of 
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Part II. relate the incidents which oc- 
curred during a temporary residence in 
Rome about twenty years later, after 
Monsieur Waddington’s death. The 
volume contains about twenty-five il- 
lustrations. 


Iconoclasts. By James Huneker. 


A book of dramatists, which includes 
reviews, impressions, or criticisms of 
the dramas of Henrik Ibsen, August 
Strindberg, Henry Becque, Gerhart 
Hauptmann, Paul Hervieu, Bernard 
Shaw, Maxim Gorky, Hermann Suder- 
mann, Princess Mathilde Bonaparte, 
Eleonora Duse, Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
Villiers de VIsle Adam, and Maurice 
Maeterlinck. 


The School of Life. 


The nature of this essay is explained 
in the title. The characteristic charm 
of Dr. van Dyke’s former works is ex- 
tended to the present volume. The book 
is of a convenient size and well bound. 


By Henry van Dyke. 


Silver, Burdett and Company: 


The Hygiene of the Schoolroom. By Wil- 
liam F. Barry. 


Introductory Physiology and Hygiene. By 
H. W. Conn. 


Educational. The title of the book 
first mentioned explains the nature of 
the work. It is meant for educators and 
others interested in children. The sec- 
ond book is for use in primary grades. 


Thomas Whittaker: 
The Church and the Good Samaritan. By 
Rev. F. N. Westcott. 
A series of Lent addresses to men. 
They include The Lawyer’s Question, 
The Jericho Road, The Priest and the 


Samaritan, The Samaritan and the Jew, 
The Wayside Inn, The Two Pence. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Richard G. Badger: 


Reform. By Colonel Ralph de Clairmont. 
An essay on the political, financial and 
social condition of the United States, 
showing its dangers, defects and reme- 
dies. 


Pipes and Timbrels. By W. J. Henderson. 


A collection of verse by the musical 
critic of the New York Sun. 


Poems. By Egbert Willard Fowler. 


A posthumous volume of verse. It 
is divided into three groups: Miscel- 
laneous poems, a group called A Mood 
Pageant, and Prairie Poems. 


William G. Badger: 
A pet of Life. By Gamaliel Bradford, 
r. 


These poems, upon various subjects, 
are grouped under the following divi- 
sions: A Pageant of Life, The Villa of 
Hadrian, Song of the Sirens to Ulysses, 
A Verse of Isaiah, Leopardi, Sonnets, 
Songs and Lyrics, Prologue and Lyrics 
from a Mad World, Translations. 


Oliver Ditson Company: 
The Opera Singers. By Gustav Kobbé. 


A collection of costume and other por- 
traits of the grand opera singers best 
known to the opera-goers of America to- 
day. There is, also, a series of pictures 
showing many of these famous singers 
during moments of relaxation, while 
travelling with the Maurice Grau Com- 
pany, in which they appear as “mere 
men and women.” The author has sup- 
plemented the pictures with biographies, 
the material for most of which was fur- 
nished by the singers themselves. The 
book, which is intended as a pictorial 
souvenir, presents an attractive appear- 
ance. 


Houghton, Miflin and Company: 


A Madcap Cruise. By Oric Bates. 


His love for a young lady is the cause 
of a Harvard youth turning thief and 
stealing a fine yacht from his uncle whom, 
as his guardian, has refused him the 
necessary funds to follow the object of 
his affections to Europe. In this yacht 
he is accompanied by his college friend 
to the Mediterranean. A race with an 
English yacht, the smuggling of art 
treasures out of Italy, and a storm at 
sea are three of the incidents of interest 
which the story contains. 


By Mary Austin. 

“A tale of love and springtime in 
Old California.” The hero of this ro- 
mance is turned from the life he has 
chosen—that of entering the priesthood 
—by the appearance of “the one wo- 
man.” The story takes him through 
several adventures and causes him to en- 
dure many hardships. It is said to be 
a historically accurate and fair picture 
of the Mission days. The illustrations 
by Eric Pape are worthy of special men- 
tion. 


Manual of the Trees of North America. 
By Charles Sprague Sargent. 

A comprehensive volume in which the 
author has endeavoured to present in 
convenient form for the use of students, 
the information concerning the trees of 
North America, exclusive of Mexico, 
which has been gathered at the Arnold 
Arboretum during the last thirty years. 
The book contains descriptions of over 
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Essays in Puritanism. 
phail. 


Out of Bondage. 


The Opal. 


Little, 


Barbara. 
H. Whitson. 


The Heroine of the Strait. 
Detroit in the Time of Pontiac. 
Catherine Crowley. 


Love Thrives in War. 
Frontier in 1812. 
Crowley. 

A Girl of Virginia. 


University. 


six hundred trees, the leaves, fruits, and 
flowers of which are illustrated from 
drawings by Mr. Charles Edward 
Faxon. 


By Andrew Mac- 


The subjects of these five essays are 
Jonathan Edwards, John Winthrop, 
Margaret Fuller, Walt Whitman, and 
John Wesley. 


By Rowland E. Robinson. 


A collection of seventeen stories about 
the old-time Vermonters. The charac- 
ters are the farming and trading coun- 
trymen of the Green Mountains and the 
Canadian-French people of New Eng- 
land. The same quiet humour which is 
characteristic of Mr. Robinson’s former 
works runs through these stories. 


Anonymous. 


Reviewed alsewhere in this number 
of THe Bookman. 


The Hawthorne Centenary at the Wayside. 
Edited by Colonel Higginson. 


A full account of all the anniversary 
proceedings at the Hawthorne Centenary 
celebration at Hawthorne’s home in 
Concord, last July. Addresses by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Mon- 
cure D. Conway, Julia Ward Howe, 
Maude Howe Elliott, Frank B. Sanborn, 
Charles Francis Adams, and Charles T. 
Copeland are given verbatim; also, 
papers by Julian Hawthorne and. Frank 
Preston Stearns; and letters from Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, Dr. Richard Garnett and 
others. The volume contains seven il- 
lustrations. 


Brown and Company: 


A Woman of the West. By John 


A Romance of 
By Mary 


A Romance of the 
By Mary Catherine 


A Love Story of the 
y Lucy Meacham Thruston. 
Four recent books of fiction issued in 
a popular edition, at seventy-five cents 
each. The volumes are well bound in 
cloth and each contains a frontispiece. 


The Man Without a Country. By Edward 
Everett Hale. 


A new National edition with new 
preface and notes by the author. Mr. 
Frank T. Merrill has made the illustra- 
tions. 
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An American Girl in Munich. 


My Lady Clancarty. 


The Freedom of Life. 
Call. 
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By Mabel 
W. Daniels. 


In this volume the author gives her 
impressions of a year of music study 
in Munich. The operas and symphonies 
are criticised, and reference is made to 
a number of persons in the world of 
music. A typical German romance runs 
through the book. 


By Mary Imlay Taylor. 


At the age of eleven years Lady Clan- 
carty is married to a rich Irish earl 
by an avaricious and ambitious father. 
When William III. came to the throne 
Lord Clancarty, who was a Jacobite, was 
banished into exile. Although Lady 
Clancarty had not seen her husband 
since their wedding day, no threat was 
strong enough to force her to submit to 
an annulment of the marriage. Her 
father, who is now a Whig, is desirous 
of ignoring the formal marriage and 
marrying his daughter to better advan- 
tage, but Betty remains loyal. Her hus- 
band returns incognito and wins the 
affections of his wife, who, upon dis- 
covering his identity, pleads successfully 
with the Dutch king for the pardon of 
her husband. 


By Annie Payson 


The object of this book is to “show 
people how to overcome some of the 
difficulties of life by the application of 
principles drawn from practical expe- 
riences.” Some of the subjects dealt 
with are How to Sleep Restfully; Hur- 
try, Worry, and Irritability; Self-Con- 


trol; Other People; Nervous Fears; 
Human Sympathy, etc. 
A Prince of Lovers. By Sir William 


Magnay. 


A story of love, adventure and in- 
trigue, the scenes of which are laid in 
two independent German states, of 
which, for nearly two centuries after 
the Thirty Years’ War, there were so 
many. The author has obtained sug- 
gestions for this novel from chronicles 
of these kingdoms and _ principalities. 
The characters include an ambitious, 
unscrupulous minister, a brave hero, an 
unprincipled man of the world, and a 
heroine for whom pride, love and policy 
fight desperately. 


John W. Luce and Company: 
On Going to Church. 


By G. Bernard Shaw. 


The clergy and laymen may both find 
cause for reflection after reading Mr. 
Shaw’s latest, and what is said to be 
his best, essay. The volume is bound in 
a style uniform with the other works of 
the author. 
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The Robinson Luce Company: 
Little Burr. By Charles Felton Pidgin. 


A tale of the old Revolutionary days. Chants Communal. By Horace Traubel. 
As is implied in the title, this story con- 


A collection of eighty short poems, 
bound in white, with gilt letters. 


cerns Aaron Burr, “The Warwick of 
America.” In his preface, the author 
says that “Little Burr’ should be read 
first, then “Blennerhassett” and ‘“‘The 
Climax” in the order named. This tril- 


About forty short essays on questions 
of purpose, life, and living. Strong 
emphasis is placed on justice, for which 
everything — business, ambition, love, 
and all other witnesses of life—must 


ogy gives in story form many of the stand aside. 


facts concerning Burr. Mr. Isaac 
Brewster Hazelton has made twelve il- 
lustrations for the book 


L. C. Page and Company: 


Lady Penelope. By Morley Roberts. 


A farcical satire presenting a picture 
of modern society life in London. Penel- 
ope has eight suitors and many ad- 
mirers. She imposes a task on all of 
them, which they perform so satisfac- 
torily that she tells them she will marry 
one of them, but which one she weds 
secretly is not known until the end of 
the book. The motor-car, driven by fear- 
less chauffers, figures in the story. Nine 
portraits by Arthur William Brown il- 
lustrate the book. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The Whitaker and Ray Company: 
“Chess-Humanics.” By Wallace E. Nevill. 


A philosophy of chess; a sociological 
allegory, in which the author has drawn 
parallelisms between the game of chess 
and our larger human affairs. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Elizabeth Towne: 


The Story of a Literary Career. By Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. 


- 
i 
i 


me 


Return. A story of the Sea Islands in 1739. 


By Alice MacGowan and Grace Mac- 
Gowan Cooke. 


A love-story, the scenes of which are 
laid in Charleston, South Carolina, in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. The 
heroine is the belle of this colonial city 
and the hero, a young Virginian, bears 
the historical name of Marshall. The 
book draws a contrasting picture be- 
tween the youth, beauty, and wealth of 
the fashionable world, and the rude and 
exciting life of the frontier settlements 
in the Georgia Colony. 


The Black Barque. By T. Jenkins Hains. 


A tale of the pirate slave-ship Gentle 
Hand on her last African cruise. Cap- 
tain Hains is said to have drawn from 
a large fund of personal experiences 
for the material for his book. 


Slaves of Success. By Elliott Flower. 


Six chapters of this book have previ- 
ously appeared in periodicals, the sev- 


In order to meet the many demands 
from different literary clubs for infor- 
mation concerning her life, methods and 
works, Mrs. Wilcox has published her 
autobiography in book form. To this 
has been added a description of her 
home and life by her friend, Ella Giles 
Ruddy. The book is bound in heavy 
paper covers. 


LONDON, ENG. 


Elliot Stock: 
Literary Blunders. By H. B. Wheatley. 


A chapter in the “History of Human 
Error.” This cheaper edition of Mr. 
Wheatley’s work is a reissue of the edi- 
tion published in 1893 without altera- 
tion. The discussion includes blunders 
in general, blunders of authors, blunders 
of translators, bibliographical blunders. 
lists of errata, misprints, schoolboys’ 


enth is here published in its entirety for blunders, and foreigners’ English. 


the first time. These anecdotes are said 
to reflect petty politics in any Northern 
or Middle ry ey _— The plain 
countryman is the link which connects 
the different stories, the titles of which 4. C. McClurg and Company: 

are The Necessary Vote, The Reformer Religion and Art. By Rt. Rev. J. L. Spal- 
Reformed, A Mortgage on a Man, The ding. 

Slavery of a Boss, A Strategical Defeat, 
A Favour for a Friend, Azro Craig’s 
Awakening, The Cupidity of Carroll. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


The initial essay in this collection of 
five serves as the title of the book. The 
other subjects are The Development of 
Educational Ideas in the Nineteenth 
Century, The Meaning and Worth of 
Education, The Physician’s Calling and 
Education, and Social Questions. 


Small, Maynard and Company: 


Words for Music. A Symphonic Se- 
ries. By William Wells Newell. 












Julia. By Katharine Tynan. 


The author’s real love of Ireland is 
woven into her new novel, the scenes of 
which are laid in that charming coun- 
try. Julia, who is introduced as the 
youngest of six daughters, and as “yel- 
low as a kité’s claw,” lives to see the day 
when she is no longer considered the 
“ugly duckling” of the family and when 
she has her own delightful romance. 
Miss Tynan illustrates the relations be- 
tween Protestant mistress and Catholic 
servant, between landlord and _ tenant, 
and between Ireland’s young ladies and 
England’s young men. 


For the White Christ. By Robert Ames 
Bennet. 


A story of the days of Charlemagne, 
in which the two leading characters are 
knight-errants of this great ruler. 
Queen Hildegarde and her daughter 
and Fastrada are other important per- 
sonages in the novel. harlemagne 
himself also appears in all his imposing 
splendour. Each chapter is headed 
with short selections from ancient lays. 
The appearance of the book, with its 
marginal decorations and coloured il- 
lustrations, deserves special mention. 





















Rand, McNally and Company: 


Dodge’s Advanced Geography. By Richard 
Elwood Dodge. 

Educational. “The first part of the 
book treats of those phases of general 
geography which are necessary as a 
foundation for an intelligent and dis- 
ciplinary study of the several continents 
from the causal standpoint. In Part II. 
special emphasis is given to commercial 
geography.” 


















DES MOINES, IA. 


Personal Help Publishing Company: 
Ready Money. By George H. Knox. 

An addition to the Personal Help Li- 
brary. The volume is divided into two 
parts, the first of which deals with the 
necessary acquirements for the accumu- 
lation of wealth. The second part is 
devoted to bits of eloquence. These ex- 
tracts are taken from the famous 
speeches of as many famous orators. 
















FITZGERALD, GA. 


North and South Publishing Company: 


The Doctor as an Autocrat. By R. P. 
Brorup. 


A paper-covered pamphlet. The essay 
is written from the point of view of an 
American citizen, without affiliations of 
any sort. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


George W. Jacobs and Company: 


Thomas H. Benton. By Joseph M. Rogers. 
An addition to the American Crisis 
Biographies. The author shows from an 
impartial standpoint the strong and 
weak points of the Missouri statesman, 
and gives a picture of the leading politi- 
cal events from 1820 to the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, with which Ben- 
ton’s public career ended. 


J. B. Lippincott Company: 


The Ravanels. By Harris Dickson. 


The spirit of vendetta prevails in this 
novel. From childhood Stephen Ravanel 
waited for the hour when he could 
avenge the assassination of his father. 
A love-story, typical of life in the South 
to-day, is an important part of the ro- 
mance. Mr. Seymour M. Stone has 
made four illustrations for the book. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Eastside Publishing Company: 


Folks Next Door. The Log-Book of a 
_ Rambler. By W. A. Croffut. 


With New York as the starting place, 
the author describes a yachting cruise 
along the New England coast, through 
Canadian waters, to Cuba, Yucatan, 
Mexico and the Pacific coast. Not only 
are the seaport towns described, but the 
manner of living and numerous inci- 
dents connected with the people of the 
different parts of the country. The vol- 
ume is well illustrated. 


Government Printing Office: 


Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology. Part II. 
J. W. Powell, Director. 


The second volume of this report is 
devoted to The Hako: A Pawnee Cere- 
mony. The work is divided into two 
parts. The first contains such introduc- 
tory explanations as are essential to the 
understanding of the ceremony, together 
with Kurahus interpretation of the songs 
and accompanying rites. The second 
part consists of an analysis of the cere- 
mony, and treats of its structure, pur- 
pose and teaching. 


TUSKEGEE, ALA. 


Ruperth Fehnstoke: 


Letters from Tuskegee. Being the Confes- 
sions of a Yankee. By Ruperth Fehn- 
stoke. 

A series of letters, not originally in- 
tended for publication, touching upon 
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an important problem, and setting forth 
some of the existing evils and immoral 
results of negro education. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


The Arthur H. Clark Company: 


Early Western Travels. Vol. XIII. By 


Reuben Gold Thwaites. 


This volume “is devoted to a reprint 
of Thomas Nuttall’s Journal of Travels 
into the Arkansas Territory, during the 
year 1819, with Occasional Observations 
on the Manners of the Aborigines, origi- 
nally published at Philadelphia in 1821.” 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company: 
The Plum Tree. By David Graham Phillips. 


A story of the money machine in 
American politics to-day. Mr. Phillips 
points out the well-known fact that it 
is the obscure man with controlling 
power in a party who shakes the tree 
and gathers the “plums’”—not the Presi- 
dent. A love-story runs through the 
book. 


The Pioneer. By Geraldine Bonner. 

A tale of Western life. Many years 
before the story opens the Pioneer’s best 
friend proves false to him and elopes with 
his fiancée. The Pioneer is now a rich 
man and in his hands hangs the financial 
fate of a stranger. Just at the crisis of 
the difficulties he meets a young girl, 
whose strong resemblance to her mother 
leads to her identification as the daugh- 
ter of the woman he has never ceased 
to love. He also finds out that it is 
her father over whose affairs he has 
control. The family are saved from ruin 
and, after her mother’s death and her 
father’s desertion, this daughter becomes 
the protégé of the rich old man. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Becktold Printing and Book Manufacturing 
Company: 
The House by the Red Pump. By Evelyn 
Watson. 


A love-story, in which obstacles are 
surmounted with the help of friends. 


MADISON, WIS. 


The American Thresherman: 
The Musings of Uncle Silas. 
Clarke. 


A number of sketches in a humorous 
and sarcastic vein on various topics. 


By B. B. 


Some of the many things over which 
“Uncle Silas” muses are big hats in 
church, the change of dress, the use of 
slang, the hired girl, laughing, minding 
your own business, unvarnished truth, 
etc. The book is illustrated with char- 
acteristic drawings by Frank W. Hop- 
kins, 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH. 


The following is a list of the six most pop- 
ular new books in order of demand, as sold 
between the 1st of March and the Ist of 
April: 


NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN. 


. The Marriage of William 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Masquerader. 
$1.50. 

. The Princess Passes. 
$1.50. 

. Nancy Stair. 

. A Mysterious 
(Clode.) $1.50. 

. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


NEW YORK, UPTOWN. 
. The Marriage of William 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. 


Ashe. Ward. 


Thurston. (Harper.) 


Williamson. (Holt.) 
Lane. (Appleton. ) 


$1.50. 
Disappearance. 


Holmes. 


Doyle. 


Ashe. Ward. 


Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 
3. De Profundis. Wilde. (Putnam.) $1.25. 


. The Vicissitudes 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Princess Passes. 
$1.50. 

. Man and Superman. 
$1.25. 


of Evangeline. Glyn. 


( Holt.) 


Williamson. 


Shaw. (Brentano.) 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. 
(Harper.) 1.50. 

. The Clansman. Dixon. 
& Co.) $1.50. 

. The Golden Hope. 
$1.50. 

. = Albert Gate Mystery. Tracey. (Clode.) 
1.50. 

5. Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) 

. Another Hardy Garden Book. Ely. 
millan.) $1.50. 


Ward. 
(Doubleday, Page 


Fuller. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
(Mac- 


ATLANTA, GA. 


. The Clansman. 
& Co.) $1.50. 

. The Man on the Box. 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

3. The Marriage of William Ashe. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Ward. 
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. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 

. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Georgians. Harben. (Harper.) $1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 

(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 

. Lady Penelope. Roberts. (Page & Co.) 
$1.50. 

. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harfper.) 
$1.50. 

. The Lure of the Labrador Wild. Wallace. 

(F. H. Revell Co.) $1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 
$1.50. 

. The Opal. Anonymous. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin.) $1.25. 


4. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 


. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Lure of the Labrador Wild. Wallace. 
(Revell.) $1.50. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 

. The Masquerader. 
$1.50. 

. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 

. The Millionaire Baby. 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. God’s Good Man. Corelli. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) $1.50. 


Thurston. (Harper.) 


Green. (Bobbs- 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 

. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 

. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (TIolt.) 


1.50. 
. The Millionaire Baby, Green, (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50, 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. 


. The Millionaire Baby. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. 


. Hurricane Island. Watson. 


. The Masquerader. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. 


. The Masquerader. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


. Mysterious Mr. Sabin. Oppenheim. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 
Green. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. The Fugitive Blacksmith. Stewart. (Cen- 


tury.) $1.50. 


CLEVELAND, 0. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 


. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


3. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 
. The Masquerader. Thurston. 


(Harper. ) 
$1.50. 


9. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

(Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 


. The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 


Co.) $1.50. 


. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50 
Thurston. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 


DALLAS, TEX. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 
Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


. My Lady of the North. Parrish. (Mc- 


Clurg.) $1.50. 


. The Law of the Land. Hough. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. For the White Christ. Bennet. (McClurg.) 


$1.50. 
DENVER, COL. 


Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 


3. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 
4. For the White Christ. Bennet. (McClurg. 


$1.50, 
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. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. God’s Good Man. Corelli. (Dodd, Mead & 

Co.) $1.50. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 
. The Millionaire Baby. ( Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Holt. ) 
(Bobbs- 


Green. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Princess Passes. 
$1.50. 

. The Man on the Box. 
Merrill Go.) $1.50. 
. The Fugitive Blacksmith. 
tury.) $1.50. 


Williamson. 
MacGrath. 


Stewart. (Cen- 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


. The Clansman. 
& Co.) $1.50. 
. The Masquerader. 


(Doubleday, Page 
(Harper. ) 


Dixon. 
Thurston. 


$1.50. 

; The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.) $1.50. 

. Parsifal. (Ditson.) $1.00. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Princess Passes. ( Holt.) 


1.50. 
. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyie. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
. The Millionaire Baby. Green. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Sea Wolf. London. (Macmillan.) 


Williamson. 


$1.50. 
. Foolish Dictionary. Wurdz. (Luce.) 75c. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.<0. 
. The Silence of Mrs. Harrold. Gardenhire. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 

. Es Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 
1.50. 

. The Millionaire Baby. Green. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
For the White Christ. 

$1.50. 


Ward. 


Bennet. (McClurg.) 


>. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


. The Prize to the Hardy. 
. In the Arena. 
. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. 
. Tommy Carteret. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. 


. The Clansman. 


. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. 


. Rainbow Chasers. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. 


THE BOOKMAN 


The Clansman. Dixon. 


(Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 

The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 

Hurricane Island. 
Page & Co.) 


Watson. 


(Doubleday, 
$1.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Winter. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

Booth Tarkington. 
Clure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


(Mc- 


Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
Forman. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 

Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


Dixon. (Harper.) $1.50. 


MONTREAL, CAN. 


Doyle. 
(Morang.) $1.25. 
Dr. Luke of the 
(Revell.) $1.50. 


Labrador. 
Whitson. 


Duncan. 


(Langton & 
Hall.) $1.50. 

Ward. 
(Briggs.) $1.50. 


. A Crime of Under Seas. Boothby. (Ward, 


Lock & Co.) Cloth, $1.25; paper, 75c. 


. The Simple Life. Wagner. (Briggs.) $1.00. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


. The Color Line. Smith. (McClure, Phillips 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. 
. The Masquerader. 
. The Clansman. 


. The Princess Passes. 


& Co.) $1.50. 

Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
Thurston. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


(Holt. ) 


& Co.) $1.50. 


Williamson. 


$1.50. 
. The Sea Wolf. London. (Macmillan & 


. The Clansman. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. 


. The Masquerader. 


Co.) $1.50. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 

Ward. 
“(Harper.) $1.50. 


Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 
. The Law of the Land. Hough. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. Whosoever Shall Offend. Crawford. (Mac- 


6. The Lion’s Skin. 


millan.) $1.50. 
Wise. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 
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OMAHA, NEB. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 

. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Millionaire Baby. Green. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) . $1.50. 

. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 
. The Prize to the Hardy. Winter. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 


1.50. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 

. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 
y = Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 
1.50. 

. The Ravanels. Dickson.  (Lippincott.) 
$1.50. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 
. The Silence of Mrs. Harrold. Gardenhire. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 
. Lady Penelope. Roberts. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 
’ - Marathon Mystery. Stevenson. (Holt.) 
1.50. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


. At Close Range. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 

. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

. The Princess Passes. Williamson. ( Holt.) 
$1.50. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 

. A Short History of Oregon. Johnson. 
(McClurg.) $1.00. 

. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 

. The Sea Wolf. London. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

. The Conquest. Dye. (McClurg.) $1.50. 

, . Prodigal Son. Caine. (Appleton.) 
1.50, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. (Century.) 
1.50. 
. At Close Range. Smith. (Scribners.) 


$1.50. 


q be Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 
1.50. 
. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. The Freedom of Life. Call. (Little, Brown 


& Co.) $1.50. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


. Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
. Mrs. Pryor’s Reminiscences of Peace and 


War. Pryor. (Macmillan.) $2.00. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 


. The Lion’s Skin. Wise. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. The Mysterious Disappearance. Holmes. 


(Clode.) $1.50. 


. The Sea Wolf. London. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 

. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

. Mysterious Mr. Sabin. Oppenheim. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


. The Millionaire Baby. Green. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. The Secret Woman. Phillpotts. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 


. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 


. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 
4. The Simple Life. Wagner. (McClure, 


Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 
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. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 

. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 
. Long Ago and Later On. (A. 
M. Robertson.) $1.50. 
Ward. 
(Holt.) 


Doyle. 


Bromley. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Princess Passes. 
$1.50. - 

. Nancy Stair. 


Williamson. 


Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Clansman. Dixon. 
& Co.) $1.50. 

. My Lady of the North. 
Clurg.) $1.50. 
. The Masquerader. 
$1.50. 

. Hurricane Island. Watson. 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Simple Life. 
Phillips & Co.) 


Ward. 
(Doubleday, Page 
(Mc- 


Parrish. 


Thurston. (Harper.) 


(Doubleday, 
(McClure, 


Wagner. 
$1.25. 


TOLEDO, O. 


. The Marriage of Willliam Ashe. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Masquerader. Thurston. 


Ward. 
Doyle. 
( Bobbs- 
(Dodd, 
( Harper.) 
, Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 
TORONTO, CAN. 
Thurston. 


. The Masquerader. (Harper. ) 


1.50. 

. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
$1.50. 

. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 


(Morang & Co.) 
. The Clansman. 
$1.25. 

. The Princess Passes. 
Leod & Allen.) $1.25. 
. The Man on the Box. 
Leod & Allen.) $1.25. 


$1.50. 
Dixon. (Copp-Clark Co.) 
(Mc- 


(Mc- 


Williamson. 


MacGrath. 


I. 


2. 


THE BOOKMAN 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Marriage of William Ashe. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
The Masquerader. 


Ward. 


Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 
3. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


. The Clansman. 


. The Princess Passes. 


$1.50. 


Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


(Holt. ) 


& Co.) $1.50. 


Williamson. 


$1.50. 
. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


3. Dr. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. 
. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. 


. The Man on the Box. 


. The Princess Passes. 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
Luke of the 
(Revell.) $1.50. 


$1.50. 


Labrador. Duncan. 


MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
(Holt. ) 


Williamson. 


$1.50. 
. The Opal. Anonymous. (Houghton, Mif- 


flin & Co.) $1.25. 


From the above list the six best selling 


books are selected according to the following 
system. 


POINTS 
A book standing Ist on any list receives 10 
“oe é 2d “ e 
3d é 
4th v 
5th “ 
6th si 


BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


According to the foregoing lists, the six 


books which have sold best in the order of 
demand during the month are: 


I. 


2. 


. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 


POINTS 
Ward. 


204 
(Doubleday, 
172 


The Marriage of William Ashe. 
(Harper.) $1.50 


The Clansman. Dixon. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50..... 160 


. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 


. The Man on the 


. The 


$1.50 
Princess Passes. 

(Holt.) $1.50 

MacGrath. 


(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50 





